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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


A Sweeping As election day approached, 
Coolidge the indications pointed to 
Victory 


victory for the Republican 
presidential ticket. Early counting of the 
votes showed a more sweeping and decisive 
result than the campaign management had 
expected, and the complete returns were still 
more emphatic in their approval of Presi- 
dent Coolidge. Early in October there was 
wide-spread anxiety because of the prospect 
that the Coolidge-Dawes ticket might not 
secure a clear majority. As we explained 
at some length in these pages last month, 
the failure to win more than half of the 531 
electoral votes for one of the competing 
tickets at the polls on November 4 would 
have thrown the election of a President into 
Congress, by virtue of constitutional ma- 
chinery that has not been put to practical 
test for a hundred years. There were great 
numbers of responsible citizens, Democrats 
as well as Republicans, who thought it ex- 
tremely undesirable to have the country 
subjected to all the uncertainties that must 
follow an indecisive popular election. 


A As the quadrennial “ first Tues- 
Danger’ day after the first Monday of 
Avoided ae <3 ee 

November” drew near, it was 
plain enough that, if Mr. Coolidge were not 
elected, neither of the other candidates 
would be. On the second Wednesday in 
February Congress in joint session must go 
through the form of counting the electoral 
votes. After that, if Coolidge lacked a full 
majority, the House would proceed to vote 
State by State (each State delegation hav- 
ing one vote) upon the three names of 
Coolidge, Davis, and LaFollette. Mean- 
while, the Senate would choose a Vice- 
President, having before it the two names 
of Dawes and Bryan. If in the course of 


about three weeks (until March 4) the 
House had failed to make a choice, the Vice- 
President would assume the duties of the 
higher office. But this constitutional proc- 
ess would have kept the presidential ques- 
tion open and under constant discussion for 
an additional four months after election 
day. Under these circumstances there were 
great numbers of intelligent Democrats, 
especially in States that had been regarded 
as doubtful, who finally decided to cast their 
votes for Coolidge in order to help the 
country reach a clean-cut decision on 
November 4. The result was that Coolidge 
carried thirty-five States, Davis 12, and 
LaFollette only his own State of Wisconsin. 

















THE NATION CONGRATULATES THE 
PRESIDENT 


From the Times (Los Angeles, Cal.) 
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The Coolidge States have 382 electoral 
votes, the Davis States 136, while Wisconsin 
has 13. There being 531 votes in all, it was 
necessary for the victor to secure at least 
206. Mr. Coolidge has therefore 116 to 
spare, a result too clear for argument. 


The Our accompanying map makes 
a it easy to see that the twelve 
States carried by Davis are 

contiguous. Most of the States of the so- 
called Solid South are virtually uncontested, 
and in consequence the polling is very light. 
Thus South Carolina, with a population of 
approximately 1,800,000, is reported as 
having cast 26,008 votes for Davis and 857 
for Coolidge, while Kansas, with a like 
population, cast well over 600,000 votes, 
about twenty-four times as many. Even 
the great State of Virginia, with about two 
and a half million people, cast less than 
160,000 votes. of which Mr. Davis had a 
little more than 98,ooo and Mr. Coolidge 
nearly 52,000, with LaFollette less than 
9,000. By way of contrast, Iowa, with a 
total population similar to that of Virginia, 
gave Coolidge (in round figures) 525,000, 
Davis 271,000, and LaFollette 153,600, a 
total of about 950,coo. Mr. Davis carried 
only two States in which his opponents 
made any serious effort to win. These were 
Tennessee and Oklahoma, both of which 


had been carried by the Republicans in the 
Harding-Cox contest of 1920. Tennessee 
gave Davis 133,000, Coolidge 107,000, and 
LaFollette 9,000. In Oklahoma, the Davis 
ticket (official returns will doubtless slightly 
change these totals) had 215,000, the Coo- 
lidge ticket 181,000, and the LaFollette 
ticket 25,000. 


As for the total popular votes 
in the country, the figures will 
be affected by official revision; 
but in general terms it may be said that 
Coolidge received nearly fifteen million 
votes as against more than sixteen million 
for Harding in 1920, while there were cast 
for Davis considerably less than eight 
millions as against more than nine millions 
for Cox in 1920. Thus the aggregate popu- 
lar vote for Coolidge may be regarded as 
double that for Davis. The LaFollette vote, 
aggregating about four and a quarter 
millions, is three times as large as the total 
votes cast for a group of minor candidates 
in 1920. 


Popular 
Majorities 


Coolidge in Laying aside the ten Southern 
F — States in which there was no 


real contest (these being Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Texas and Virginia), there remain thirty- 
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THE MAP SHOWS STATES CARRIED BY ELECTORS FOR COOLIDGE, DAVIS, AND LAFOLLETTE, 
RESPECTIVELY. FIGURES INDICATE EACH STATF’S ELFCTORAL VOTE 
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eight States in which the 
Republicans made an en- 
ergetic campaign on behalf 
of President Coolidge, and 
as we have already stated, 
they carried thirty-five of 
these while losing Tennes- 
see and Oklahoma to 
Davis and losing Wisconsin 
to LaFollette. West Vir- 
ginia is normally a Repub- 
lican State, and personal 
sentiment for Mr. Davis 
as a distinguished native 
son was out-weighed by 
political considerations. 
Maryland is usually a very 
close State in Presidential 
years, although it gave 
Harding a decisive major- 
ity. This year the Demo- 
crats were confident at 
first, but the LaFollette 
movement showed such 
strength in Baltimore that 
business conservatism 
took sober second thought 
and supported Coolidge. 
In the five presidential 
elections preceding 1920, 
the Republicans had car- 














ried Missouri twice and 
the Democrats three times. 
Harding carried the State 
strongly four years ago, 
and this year it was 
thought that the great 
mass of voters of German descent, espe- 
cially in St. Louis, would support LaFollette 
and thus give an easy victory to Davis. The 
reaction of business men against LaF ollette, 
however, was so strong that Coolidge carried 
Missouri with a vote larger than that of 
Davis and LaFollette combined. Kentucky 
has heretofore been reliably Democratic in 
presidential elections, and it even resisted 
successfully the Republican sweep of 1920; 
but this year it went for Coolidge by a 
respectable plurality, this having been 
aided by local political circumstances that 
had reacted against the Democrats. 


Bs Throughout the entire coun- 
idely agg Regan eee a 
phos Of there was evident satis 


faction when the returns before 
midnight of election day had removed all 
Coubt as to the main result. It had been an 
orderly contest, women voters helping to 


© Underwood & Underwood 

PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, WITH HIS CAMPAIGN MANAGER, WILLIAM 
M. BUTLER OF MASSACHUSETTS 

(These two sturdy sons of New England had each several years training in the 


Massachusetts legislature. Mr. Butler has been appointed to the Senate to 
succeed the late Henry Cabot Lodge) 


make it so. Partisanship did not manifest 
itself in any extreme ways; and seldom has 
there been an election in which, apart from 
the ten Southern States already mentioned, 
the party names and emblems have been 
less potent. Mr. Coolidge’s Administration, 
as a going concern, had impressed the 
country as something tangible, substantial, ' 
and definite. Even those who voted against 
it admit that there are good reasons for 
keeping it in power for another term. The 
Administration has not been well sup- 
ported by Congress in some of its most 
clear'y expressed policies; and the country’s 
verdict is now plainly rendered in favor of 
Mr. Coolidge. He had opposed the soldiers’ 
bonus, and the common sense of the country, 
including that of a great majority of the 
service men themselves, knows that he was 
right. The Administration had demanded 
taxation reform, with every sound argument 
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eastern Democratic conserva- 
tism of the highest quality and 
character, just as Mr. Bryan 
had long represented western 
radicalism of an aggressive sin- 
cerity. The situation bore 
some resemblance to that of 
1904, when the Democratic 
candidate was Judge Alton B. 
Parker, of New York. Mr. 
Roosevelt had become Presi- 
dent through the death of Pres- 
ident McKinley, and had been 
nominated for another term. 
Although there was no contest 
in the convention that selected 
Judge Parker, he was not ar- 
dently supported by the Bryan 
wing of the party 


Lawyers, as 
Candidates 


and Statesmen 


Within the mem- 
ory of our older 
citizens, four emi- 
nent New York lawyers (three 
of them Democrats and one of 
them a Republican) have been 
losing presidential nominees. 
These have been Samuel J. 
Tilden, Alton B. Parker, 
Charles E. Hughes, and John 
W. Davis. Tilden had made a 
great Governor, and was quali- 
fied in every way to fill any 








JOHN W. DAVIS AT HIS HOME IN LONG ISLAND AS HE AP- 


PEARED AFTER THE ELECTION 


(He will travel abroad for a time and then resume his New York law 


practice) 


on its side. A coalition of LaFollette sup- 
porters with Democrats in both Houses, 
aided by a few Republicans, defeated the 
Mellon tax proposals. The decision at the 
polls is clearly one in favor of President 
Coolidge and the principal policies for 
which he and his Cabinet have stood. 


Democrats The Democrats did not pre- 
= sent a united front, nor had 
they a convincing case. The 
Republicans had the advantage of being a 
much more homogeneous body. Mr. Dawes, 
the vice-presidential candidate, was known 
to be a powerful supporter of the Adminis- 
tration and its policies. Governor Bryan, 
on the other hand, was not regarded as 
holding views akin to those of Mr. Davis. 
Indeed, the two men represented party 
elements that were traditionally antagonis- 
tic to each other. Mr. Davis represented 





position, whether executive, 
judicial, or legislative. Mr. 
Parker had been the Chief 
Judge of New York’s highest 
court, and would have served in any other 
public position with credit and honor. Mr. 
Hughes had been a distinguished Governor, 
and a Justice of the United States Supreme 
Court. He is to-day, as Secretary of State, 
the most influential minister of foreign 
affairs in the entire world. Mr. Davis, 
though only a recent member of the New 
York Bar, stands in the first rank. He kad 
made his mark as a Member of Congress, 
had filled the post of Solicitor General in the 
Wilson Adnzinistration with rare success, 
and had gained an international reputation 
as Ambassador at London. Everyone 
cheerfully admits that he is well qualified 
for leadership in either house of Congress, 
for the Supreme Bench, for the presidency, 
or for the Cabinet. He is not likely to run 
for the presidency again, but it is reasonable 
to predict that some day he will serve as 
Secretary of State. 
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5 Henry Miller News Picture Service, Inc. 


THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON CAMPAIGN EXPENDITURES IN A PRE-ELECTION SITTING AT 
WASHINGTON 


(Before adjournment the Senate had named a committee on campaign expenditures, with_power to check up the 


collection and use of funds week by week as the campaign progressed. 


The chairman was Senator Borah of Idaho. 


In the picture above, Mr. Borah is sitting in the center, with Senator Bayard of Delaware on his right and Senator 


Ceraway of Arkansas on his left, both sitting. 


Standing, from left to right, are: Frank P. Walsh, counsel for Mr. 


LaFollette, James W. Gerard, treasurer of the Democratic National Committee, and Mr. Clem Shaver, chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee. The Borah committee failed to discover the use of so-called ‘‘slush funds,’’ and 
the campaign as a whole seems to have been remarkably free from any improper methods or expenditures) 


A Campaign The political tides were favor- 


that Ran — a}yle to Mr. Coolidge, and 
Tiself ‘ 5 
nothing could have checked 


their sweep except some serious inconsis- 
tency or indiscretion on the President’s own 
part. But consistency is natural to him, 
and he is never erratic or indiscreet. The 
country has learned where to find him and 
how to take him. His utterances during 
the campaign period were numerous; but 
they pertained to current affairs and to 
his presidential duties rather than to the 
electoral contest. The great ~‘aerit of 
the campaign management, as_ directed 
by Mr. Butler of Massachusetts on behalf 
of the National Republican Committee, 
lay in the fact that it did not hinder the 
natural sweep of the Coolidge move- 
ment. If Mr. Davis himself had been in the 
White House, carrying on the government 
with practical common sense, the demand 
of the country for stability rather than for 
change would probabiy have worked for 
Democratic victory. But, as things stood, 
this desire for something solid, safe and 
familiar, was working day and night for te 
success of the Coolidge Administration. 
There was nothing that the opposition 
could sey or do that affected the results. 


Pi Mr. Davis comes through the 
sabi contest in no way discredited, 
Arguments ’ 


although he might have made 
less exertion and come out just as well. He 
was eloquent, but he could not convince the 
public that his case was strong. Tortu- 
nately, the issue of “common honesty,” as 
Mr. Davis presented it, did not take hold of 
the country’s conscience. It would have 
been regrettable if either great party had 
stood up at the bar of public opinion to be 
the humiliated loser when indicted for 
larceny, fraud, or embezzlement. Everyone 
knows that Mr. Coolidge is runningan honest 
administration; and nobody seriously be- 
lieves that one party is superior to the other 
as regards the corrupt use of public places 
for private gain. The Ku Klux Klan issue 
was altogether too local, varied, and fantas- 
tic to affect the parties in their national 
contest. The whole world gives Washing- 
ton credit for the success of the Dawes plan, 
and there is much evidence of activities and 
good-will that reflect credit upon American 
foreign policy at large. The attempt, there- 
fore, to make it appear that the Democrats, 
if successful, would be more cordial in co- 
operation with Europe seemed to be aca- 
demic or technical, and such arguments cic 
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MRS. MIRIAM A. FERGUSON 
(Governor-Elect of Texas) 


MRS. NELLIE T. ROSS 


(Newly Chosen Governor of 
Wyoming) 


© Underwood 
MRS. FLORENCE E. S. KNAPP 


(Elected Secretary of State of 
New York) 


THREES WOMEN WHO HAVE BEEN ELECTED TO HIGH STATE OFFICES 


not touch the minds of the great voting 
public. Again, it was impossible to make 
the prohibition question count for partisan 
attacks upon the Administration. The drys 
have come through the political season 
rather better than the wets, 


number of factional groups and blocs, as in 
some European countries. In the long run, 
to have a career in politics or to be prac- 
tically influential, the citizen must attach 
himself to one party or the other, and do the 

best he can to make that 





and that is all that can now 
be said. Discussion of agri- 
cultural policies counted for 
little as between Republicans 
and Democrats; while im- 
proving prices for wheat and 
other farm products evidently 
weakened the LaFollette 
appeal to rural discontent. 


once American polit- 
—~ ™ ical parties can 
urvive 


seldom be jus- 
tified or explained on purely 
logical grounds. They are 
historical growths, and they 
survive because they are of 
demonstrated utility in our 
scheme of government. A 
great deal of prestige, and of 
what is known in the com- 
mercial world as “good-will,”’ 
is attached to the two names 
“Republican” and “ Demo- 
cratic.” With our federal 








party function creditably in 
our political system. Neither 
of our great national parties 
can be expected to march in 
perfect discipline under chosen 
leaders at election time. 
Much less can it be expected 
that all the people nominally 
connected with one party or 
the other can think alike on 
public questions. Asa matter 
of fact, there are conserva- 
tives and radicals in great 
numbers within the ranks of 
both leading parties. 


Trying to 
Find the 


Lacking Creeds 


Many earnest 
and brilliant 
women, coming 
more recently into political 
activity, have tried to dis- 
cover logical antagonism and 
antipathies as between the 
parties, and have sought to 
define and expound their re- 








system and our complicated 
governmental institutions, 
we should be in dire confusion 
if we were split up into a large 


MRS. MARY T. NORTON, OF 
NEW JERSEY 


(The first Eastern woman elected 
to a seat in Congress) 


spective opposing creeds. 
But, in point of fact, there are 
no party creeds at the present 
moment. Theimprovement of 











rood 
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our tax laws should not be a matter of party 
dispute, but rather one of scientific adjust- 
ment. Both parties are committed to the 
policy of protective tariffs, but neither seems 
to be superior to the other when it comes to 
the complicated business of making the 
schedules. Prohibition, certainly, is not an 
affair of parties. It would probably be 
admitted by all students of politics that 
the Republican party is rather more homo- 
geneous and constructive than the Demo- 
cratic, although there are times when this 
does not seem to be true. Ordinarily, as 
we have often remarked in these pages, the 
Democratic party consists of four large and 


_ distinct elements. They agree in opposing 


Republicanism, but have no other convic- 
tions in common. 


Tammary The first of these is the Solid 
— South, which is in firm alliance 


with the national Democratic 
party for reasons of sectional exigency. The 
second element, equally distinct and occupy- 
ing a position of pivotal and strategic im- 
portance, is Tammany Hall, controlling the 
Democratic machinery of New York City 
and State, influencing the Democratic 
machine in New Jersey, and frequently 
working with political bosses in Chicago and 
elsewhere. Tammany is a privately or- 
ganized society that preys as a parasite 
upon the political structure. It lacks the 


public motive, and is therefore not a party 
or a fragment of a party in the true sense. 
In this respect it is inferior to the Ku Klux 
Klan; because, with all of its reprehensible 
methods and its narrow fanaticism, the 
Klan is in the main a society that works for 
what it deems the public welfare; while 
Tammany is a society whose members work 
in closely knit organization for the private 
and personal welfare of themselves and 
their leaders. It may fairly be said that 
Tammany is not hypocritical. It has never 
pretended to have public aims, or to seek 
anything but its own advantage. It does 
not follow that the members of Tammany 
may not be most excellent people, and in 
many regards very desirable neighbors and 
good citizens. It may, indeed, be alleged 
that there is no such thing in any party as 
unselfish devotion to the public good. There 
are cynics who regard the whole game of 
politics as basely selfish if not grossly cor- 
rupt. But most of us believe that there is 
such a thing as public spirit, and we intend 
through parties to work for the maintenance 
of justice, order, and freedom. 


_ and West The other two important fac- 

in Democratic tors of the Democratic party 
Contrast 

are the eastern Democrats, 

who still follow the traditions of President 

Cleveland, and the western Democrats, 

of a more socialistic inclination, of whom 
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WELL, ANYWAY, THEY STILL HAVE THE WAGON 


(Mr. Darling, the cartoonist of the New York Herald Tribune, rather exaggerates the fate that has overtaken the Democratic 
donkey. Madame Democracy, Mr. Davis, and Governor Bryan are presented as the victims of the situation) 
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GOVERNOR AL SMITH OF NEW YORK, ACCOMPANIED BY HIS WIFE, SON, AND DAUGHTER, AT THE 
POLLS ON ELECTION DAY 


the foremost leader has long been William 
J. Bryan. Taking advantage of the Re- 
publican dissensions of a dozen years ago, 
Woodrow Wilson undertook to fuse to- 
zether the four Democratic elements, and 
to give the party a constructive character 
under a kind of leadership that was orthodox 
from the eastern standpoint in its economic 
and financial views, while ardently pro- 
gressive in its social sympathies. For a 
time this leadership seemed to be strikingly 
successful. But, in the protracted Demo- 
cratic convention of last summer, in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, the cleav- 
ages emerged again too distinctly to be 
obliterated after the campaign had begun. 
Mr. McAdoo was the leading candidate, 
and his supporters in California and else- 
where came to the convention in the hope 
of reviving the Democratic enthusiasm of a 
dozen years ago. Governor Smith of New 
York was at first regarded merely as one of 
the so-called “favorite sons’ whose sup- 
port by their respective States would keep 
McAdoo from obtaining the necessary 
two-thirds vote until a compromise could 
be agreed upon. But gradually Smith 
drew to his support the Eastern conserva- 
tives, and old factions came to life again. 


~_ The Tammany hero, in the 
an c 

atmosphere of a great conven- 
_— oe 


tion held in his own city, 
developed a wholly unexpected strength— 
until his supporters took his candidacy 
seriously, and actually deluded themselves 
into thinking that he might be accepted 
by the convention under the two-thirds 
rule, and go forth to defeat President 
Coolidge. Mr. Davis had not been a 
candidate; although his name had been 
mentioned as that of a man of superior 
qualifications. Once launched as a Demo- 
cratic nominee, he discovered that he had 
behind him no homogeneous party. He 
found, rather, a series of unreconciled fac- 
tions, all of them treating him with personal 
esteem and intending no disloyalty to him, 
yet wholly lacking in a spirit of unity and 
enthusiasm. The Western supporters of 
Mr. McAdoo felt that they had a lasting 
grievance, because their candidate was the 
only man entering the convention who had 
a real national support. _ All the others were 
of the so-called “favorite son” type, 
jockeying for position but not expecting 
to be nominated, unless through tardy 
compromise. The Democratic party ought 
of course to have adopted the majority 
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principle. If it: had done so, Mr. McAdoo 
would.almost certainly have been nominated 
and the’ Democratic campaign would have 
started off with esprit and enthusiasm. 
Organiged labor would have been so 
strongty inc d towards McAdoo that the 
LaFofle rernent could not have been 
launched» “2% anything like the acclaim 
that it recetvag.. 







? 


The Smith ',*e ‘supporters of Gov. Al 
Demonstration Smith, on the other hand, had 
of November : é é 

claimed in the convention that 

their candidate would sweep the entire 
East, and carry‘his own State by a majority 
of at least one’ million. They convinced 
themselves that the popularity of Al Smith 
was a solid and unshrinkable asset. To 
demonstrate this proposition, they insisted 
upon running him for another term as 
Governor, after he had failed to secure the 
presidential nomination. They reasoned 
that they could elect him to the governor- 
ship by a round million majority. Looking 
ahead, they proposed next to elect Governor 
Smith to the United States Senate in 1926, 
running him against Senator Wadsworth; 
and these two triumphs were to make his 
presidential nomination in 1928 an irresis- 
tible conclusion. Even Governor Smith 
himself, who had always been a man 
































McADOO AND SMITH LOSE NO TIME IN COURT- 
ING THE DEMOCRATIC WIDOW 
From the Herald Tribune (New York) 


© Harris & Ewing : 
HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM NEW YORK 


(Mr. Wadsworth now occupies the leading place in 

Republican activities of New York, and he worked in- 

cessantly in the recent campaign. The political world 

looks forward to a memorable contest between Senator 
: Wadsworth and Governor Smith in 1926) 


admirably free from illusions, seems to 
have been somewhat carried away and to 
have lost his head in the excitement due 
to his emergence as a national figure. In 
accepting the nomination for the governor- 
ship, he referred contemptuously to Presi- 
dent Coolidge as a “‘myth at Washington”’ 
and to his opponent, Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, as merely a “name in New York.” 
It is true. that Governor Smith was elected 
with a plurality of about 100,000 votes 
over Colonel Roosevelt; but he left all his 
Democratic colleagues on the State ticket 
in the lurch, while Colonel Roosevelt, 
although defeated himself, made so fine a 
campaign that he carried the Republican 
State ticket as a whole to victory. 


Ps Meanwhile, the myth at Wash- 
esults : pei Sr eed 
in New York ington carried New York by a 


plurality of about 850,000 
over Mr. Davis, and by about 300,000 over 
Davis and LaFollette combined. There 
are many ways of analyzing the figures in 
New York State; but from the standpoint 
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of Democrats elsewhere it will always be 
thought that New York City sacrificed 
Davis in favor of Coolidge through Tam- 
many defection, and that this sacrifice of 
Davis was attended by a trading process 
that cut Roosevelt in favor of Smith. The 
young Republican candidate for the govern- 
ship made a campaign that surpassed the 
expectation of the leaders who had _ pro- 
moted his nomination. To sum up rapidly 
the results in New York State, it may be 
said that in round figures Coolidge re- 
ceived 1,800,000, Governor Smith 1,600,000, 
Colonel Roosevelt 1,500,000, Mr. Davis 
950,000, and Mr. LaFollette 450,000. Final 
and official returns will of course alter these 
figures, but not greatly. Mr. Roosevelt 
carried nine-tenths of the counties of the 
State. He lost Albany County, but this 
was an up-State exception, the Smith vic- 
tories being chiefly confined to the group of 
counties making up New York City. Above 
the city, “beyond the Harlem River,” 
Roosevelt carried the State by about 
400,000; while in the metropolis _ itself 
Smith’s plurality was half a million, or 
thereabouts. 


Republicans The new legislature of New 
ie York _has clear Republican 
majorities in both houses. 
Thus Governor Smith, when he enters on 
his new term a month hence, will find him- 
self associated with a Republican Lieutenant 
Governor, a Republican (woman) Secretary 
of State, with Republicans in all the other 
elective offices, and with a legislature Re- 
publican in Assembly and Senate. He has 
usually shown himself capable and_ inde- 
pendent in his work at Albany. State busi- 
ness affords little room for display of par- 
tisanship, and it is to be hoped that the 
Governor and _ legislature will coédperate 
efficiently. The State expenditures have 
grown enormously, and economy is de- 
manded, although the voters at the polls 
endorsed the proposal to spend more money 
for State parks and forests. It is expected 
that the Republican legislature will enact 
a liquor enforcement law. Will Governor 
Smith reverse himself, and sign it? 


Resulls ‘The supporters of Senator La- 
of LaFolletle Follete were deeply disap- 
Movement : ; ; be : 

pointed in their failure to win 
any electoral votes except those of the 
candidate’s own State of Wisconsin. In that 
one State, Mr. LaFollette is credited with 
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about 367,000 votes, Mr. Coolidge with 
about 265,000, and Mr. Davis with approxi- 
mately 60,000. The LaFollette organiza- 
tion still holds in its grasp the Republican 
m.chinery of Wisconsin, although it is even 
more sharply opposed to the national Re- 
publican party than are the Democrats. 
LaFollette’s largest vote was in New York 
State, where it reached about 460,000. In 
Illinois, where Mr. Coolidge obtained about 
half a million votes more than the other two 
candidates taken together, LaFollette had 
something like 416,000 votes, while in 
California he had a like number, his vote 
there being exactly four times as large as 
that cast for Mr. Davis. The large LaFol- 
lette vote expected in Iowa did not materi- 
alize. But in Minnesota LaFollette had 
more than six times as many votes as Davis, 
and came only about 80,000 votes short of 
Coolidge. He had three-fourths as many 
votes in Ohio as Davis, while Coolidge had 
several hundred thousand more than both 
of them together. Pennsylvania gave him 
two-thirds as many as Davis, while Coolidge 
had much more than twice as many as both 
of them combined. In Oregon, LaFollette 
ran slightly ahead of Davis, while in Wash- 
ington he had more than three times as 
many as Davis, and about two-thirds as 
many as Coolidge. 


Third It does not follow that this 
P LaFollette vote, amounting to 
rospects A : 
something less than four and a 
half millions altogether, signifies the birth 
of a new party that is destined to take the 
place of the Democracy. The total is 
swelled by large votes in States like New 
York and Pennsylvania, where there is 
nothing of a permanent character to be dis- 
cerned. LaFollettism, so-called, has made 
no impression upon the Southern Demo- 
crats, and it would seem to be evanescent 
elsewhere. Even in Wisconsin, the hold of 
Senator LaFollette is said to have passed 
its climax and to be disintegrating. The 
Socialists, who have had a_ remarkably 
compact and well-handled organization 
heretofore, are by no means pleased with 
the results of the sacrifice they made in 
pooling issues with the various other groups 
that supported LaFollette. 


The Old We have elected a new Con- 
Congress meets gress’ every member of which 
on December 1 fe 

is ready to take up the busi- 
ness for which he was chosen; and it is this 
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© Edmonston 


Frederic M. Sackett 
(Kentucky) 


Frederick H. Gillett 
(Massachusetts) 





William B. Pine 
(Oklahoma) 


Thomas D. Schall 
(Minnesota) 


FOUR REPUBLICANS ELECTED TO THE SENATE, EACH SEAT REPRESENTING A GAIN FOR THE 
ADMINISTRATION 


new Congress that ought now to be assem- 
bling on the first day of December. The 
new Congress was elected to represent the 
present sentiment of the country. There 
are issues of great importance that require 
the attention of this body. Yet it is the old 
Congress and not the new that must serve 
through the coming session. It is discredit- 
able that we have not shaken off so absurd 
an anachronism. There is at least one use- 
ful service that this “hanzover’’ Congress 
might render, to justify its lagging super- 
fluous upon the stage. It could at once ini- 
itiate such changes in the Constitution or 
the statues, or both, as are needed to legalize 
rearrangement of dates. This reform should 
be instituted not alone because of the law- 
making functions of the House. As we 
pointed out last month, Congress under 
certain circumstances has devolving upon 
it the election of the President of the United 
States. It is the clectoral college chosen on 
November 4 that proceeds to ballot for 
President and Vice-President in January. 
In case of a failure in the electoral college 
to secure a majority for one of the candi- 
dates, it is the new Congress also chosen on 
November 4, rather than its predecessor, 
to which the presidential decision ought to 
be referred. But postponement is easy; and 
now that the voting at the polls has re- 
sulted in an electoral college that will act 
conclusively, it will be natural to forget the 
anxiety that was prevalent in October. 
Yet it may happen that.a third party of 
some kind will be more successful in 1928 


than in 1924; and changes ought to be made 
in anticipation. 


Republican Tf the new Congress were now 
—— assembling, it is altogether 
likely that the tax laws could 
be promptly revised to meet the views of 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, based—as these views are—upon 
sound principles and practical experience. 
In the Sixty-ninth House of Representatives 
there will be a working Republican majority 
of about forty. As reported last month, the 
House will consist of 246 Republicans and 
184 Democrats, with two Socialists and 
three Farmer-Laborites. The nominal Re- 
publican majority includes, however, the 
Wisconsin Congressmen and some others 
who have been accustomed to support the 
antagonistic leadership of Senator LaFol- 
lette rather than the policies of the Admin- 
istration or the decisions of the Republican 
House caucys. Allowing for all these, there 
will still be a clear working control by the 
regular Republicans. It should be remem- 
bered that this has been lacking in the 
present House. 


Gains Also Tn the Senate, also, there have 
> been decided and noteworthy 
the Senate 5 : aes 3 
Republican gains. Republican 
Senators will succeed Democrats from 
Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and 
Oklahoma, while a Republican also suc- 
ceeds a Farmer-Laborite from Minnesota. 
It happened that both seats had to be filled 
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both parties retain their 
seats for another six years, 
the list including Heflin of 
Alabama, Robinson of Arkan- 
sas, Harris of Georgia, Borah 
of Idaho, Capper of Kansas, 
Ransdell of Louisiana, Couzens 
of Michigan, Harrison of Mis- 
sissippi, Walsh of Montana, 
Norris of Nebraska, Keyes of 
New Hampshire, Edge of New 
Jersey, Simmons of North 
Carolina, McNary of Oregon, 
Sheppard of Texas, Glass of 
Virginia, and Warren of Wy- 
oming. Among the new men 
in the Senate will be Mr. 
Deneen of Illinois, General 
DuPont of Delaware, Speaker 
Gillette and Mr. Butler of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Blease of 
South Carolina, Mr. McMaster 
of South Dakota, and Mr. Goff 
of West Virginia. 


Changesin Not less striking 
Senate than the change 
Leadership ae: 
of membership in 

the Senate will be the rear- 
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rangement of chairmanships 


MRS. CHARLES G. DAWES WITH THE VICE-PRESIDENT-ELECT and positions. Thus, when the 
(When the new Senate’organizes, it will have for its presiding officer the pew Congress convenes (either 


energetic citizen of Chicago who was Mr. Coolidge’s running mate) 


in Colorado, and the Republicans have 
named Lawrence C. Phipps and Rice W. 
Means. Kentucky has chosen Frederick M. 
Sackett to succeed Senator Stanley. Speaker 
Gillett, of Massachusetts, goes to the Senate 
to succeed Senator Walsh. Oklahoma has 
elected W. B. Pine, a Republican, to succeed 
the well-known Senator Robert L. Owen. 
Minnesota chose Thomas D. Schall to re- 
place Senator Magnus Johnson. New 
Mexico, on the other hand, has elected a 
Democrat, S. C. Bratton, to succeed a 
Republican. A special election will be held 
in Connecticut on December 16 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the suicide of Senator 
Brandegee. The death of Senator Lodge 
removes the most conspicuous of the Re- 
publican leaders, and the vacancy has been 
filled by the appointment of a Republican. 
Senator Brookhart of Towa was at first 
reported defeated, but he seems to have 
been elected by a very slight plurality, so 
that his prestige as a representative of 
western radicalism can hardly survive the 
result. Many well-known Senators oi 


inanextra session next October, 
or else in the regular sessionnext December), 
the presiding officer will be the new Vice- 
President, Charles Gates Dawes. Senator 
Cummins will probably have taken the chair- 
manship of the Judiciary Committee. Sen- 
ator Borah will have succeeded, through the 
death of Mr. Lodge, to the chairmanship of 
Foreign Relations. The floor leadership will 
not await the organization of the new Con- 
gress, inasmuch as the death of Senator 
Lodge makes it necessary for his Republican 
colleagues to agree upon his successor. Sena- 
tor Wadsworth of New York is well qualified 
for this place, although a western man may 
be chosen. The Senate is tenacious of tra- 
dition, and dislikes to treat an old member 
harshly. Thus Mr. LaFollette advancing to 
important chairmanships through the cus- 
tom of seniority, holds the advantages that 
go with the accepted fiction that he is a 
member of the Republican majority, al- 
though in reality he is the most relentless 
and effective leader of the opposition. It is 
the duty of the Republican Senate to or- 
ganize itself responsibly; and it would there- 
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THE LATE HENRY CABOT LODGE, SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS, AS HE APPEARED IN 
PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT DIFFERENT PERIODS 


(The central portrait is very recent, while the one to the right was taken in 1912 and the one to the left in 1901) 


fore put no personal slight upon Mr. LaFol- 
lette to place at the head of all leading 
committees Republicans who stand upon 
the national platform of their party, and 
who supported the Republican ticket in the 
recent election. This remark of course per- 
tains to the new Senate, inasmuch as the 
Republicans lack clear control in the body 
that reassembles on December 1. 


The death of Senator Lodge 
Lodge was due to a paralytic stroke, 
following surgical operations 

and a protracted illness. He had been a 
member of the Senate for thirty-one years, 
and he had previously served several terms 
in the House. He had devoted himself in 
his earlier career to historical studies and 
to the writing of books in the fields of Ameri- 
can history and biography; and for several 
years he had taught American history at 
Harvard. He was a descendant of old and 
distinguished Massachusetts families, and 
well represented the intellectual culture of 
the eminent New England scholars and 
writers who were his seniors but whom he 
knew intimately in his youth. As a scholar 
and writer he was a man of exceptional 
industry; and if he had not chosen a polit- 
ical career he would doubtless have added 
greatly to a literary output that is by no 
means small or negligible. Whatever the 
facts may have been, there was always a 
wide-spread impression that Mr. Lodge, 
while a genuine scholar in his work with 


scholars and men of letters, was not pre- 
cisely the ideal “scholar in politics,” but 
rather a practical politician when concerned 
in political affairs. Yet those who knew him 
well in the Senate bear testimony that his 
speeches were always enriched by the his- 
torical setting in which he placed every 
subject with which he dealt. What he 
lacked of magnetism or sympathetic per- 
sonality he seems to have supplied by his 
intellectual attainments; and thus his place 
in the Senate, and also in the councils of 
the Republican party, had been one marked 
by high consideration and many honors. 


- Perhaps the best tribute to his merits and 


abilities is to be found in the fact that the 
State of Massachusetts kept him so long ina 
seat that had been occupied by men like 
Webster, Sumner, Wilson, Hoar, and Dawes. 


The New The course of events that has 
Massachusells }yrought President Coolidge 
Senator S : 
forward so rapidly, and that 
has lifted Mr. Dawes to the Vice-Presidency, 
has also advanced Mr. William M. Butler 
of Massachusetts to a position of national 
eminence. A long time ago Mr. Butler, 
who was a young lawyer of New Bedford, 
was a rising member of the Massachusetts 
legislature, and he served for several years 
as president of the State Senate. But for 
almost thirty years he had been out of 
public life and occupied, as a successful 
Boston business man, with textile mills and 
transportation interests. He was always 
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however, an influential Republican and 
would probably this year have been a 
candidate against Senator Walsh, but for 
the fact that President Coolidge desired 
to have him take the chairmanship of the 
national committee and manage the presi- 
dential campaign. His management was 
financially thrifty as well as politically suc- 
cessful. It was supposed that at some fu- 
ture time, in case of a vacancy, he might 
enter Mr. Coolidge’s Cabinet; but it was 
announced on November 13 that Governor 
Cox of Massachusetts had on that date ap- 
pointed Mr. Butler to fill the vacancy in 
the Senate caused by the death of Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Under Massachusetts laws 
the appointee will serve until the next State 
election, which does not occur for two years. 
Mr. Butler occupies his seat at once in the 
Senate, while Speaker Gillett will not 
succeed Mr. Walsh until after March 4. 
Mr. Butler will take rank among Senators 
as a man of vigorous qualities and unusual 
prestige. With Mr. Gillett as Mr. Butler’s 
colleague, Massachusetts Republicanism will 
be strongly represented in the Senate. 


The President One of the reasons for the 
press lim confidence that the country 

% has shown in President Coo- 
lidge is to be found in the prevailing belief 
that he is capable of captaining excellent 
teamwork. He evidently treats his Cabinet 
officers as trusted and responsible asso- 
ciates, consulting them about matters of 
important policy, while encouraging them 
to exercise wide discretion within their own 
departmental domains. Thus the State 
Department is strong and influential be- 
cause Mr. Coolidge, like his predecessor, 
works in sympathy with Secretary Hughes. 
The department of finance has the con- 
fidence of the business world at home and 
abroad because the President unhesitatingly 
supports the Secretary of the Treasury in his 
tax policies, insists upon budgetary econo- 
mies and debt reduction, and sustains the 
Federal Reserve System as the most stable 
influence in national as well as international 
finance. Secretary Hoover has immensely 
developed the work of the Department of 
Commerce, and has not failed to enjoy firm 
presidential support. The new Attorney- 
General, Harlan F. Stone, had promptly 
regained the confidence of the legal pro- 
fession and of the press in the high charac- 
ter of the Department of Justice; nor was 
there any unpleasant reflection, during 


the campaign, upon the present conduct of 
the Interior department, the Postal Service, 
the Agricultural department, or the depart- 
ment of Labor. 


A Thus, the country’s endorse- 
mile ment at the polls evidently 
Cabinet - 


included the Administration 
as a whole, and we may be certain that Mr. 
Coolidge so interprets it. The post-elec- 
tion rumors, therefore, that the President 
was eager to replace almost every member 
of his Cabinet, including one of the two 
men whom he had himself selected, were 
too absurd for discussion. It is arduous 
work to fill a Cabinet post at Washington 
through long years, and the salaries are 
small in comparison with living expenses, 
and in view of the demands made upon 
men in such high places at Washington. 
It would not be surprising, therefore, if 
more than one member of the Cabinet 
should within a year seek to return to 
private life. It is reported that Secretary 
Davis wishes to withdraw upon the ecom- 
pletion of four years’ service on March 4. 
No definite announcement has been made 
regarding any other change in the Cabinet, 
excepting for the temporary filling of 
Secretary Wallace’s vacant post. 


A Faithful ~The death of Henry Wallace, 
Ser wn! Secretary of Agriculture, re- 
ervant - ae 

moves from public life a man 

whose real worth was even greater than his 
reputation. He was unusually well fitted 
for a place that he was filling with great 
devotion and highly trained intelligence. 
Mr. Wallace was one of the sons of the late 
Henry Wallace, everywhere known affec- 
tionately as “ Uncle Henry,” who had been a 
preacher as well as a farmer, and who had, 
with his sons, founded and conducted an 
influential paper published at Des Moines, 
Towa, called Wallaces’ Farmer. His son, 
the late Secretary of Agriculture, had 
graduated at the Iowa State Agricultural 
College, where afterwards for a time he held 
a professorship. He had succeeded his 
father as editor of Wadllaces’ Farmer, and 
had been a leader in the war activities of 
the Y. M. C. A., and in many other patriotic 
services. He was always in close touch with 
practical farming, and was a student of 
agricultural conditions in different parts of 
the country. He had surrounded himself 
with capable men in the department, and 
had brought about some desirable changes 
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in the grouping and work of department 
bureaus. A great many candidates were 
at once brought forward by personal 
friends or by farm organizations for the 
place left vacant by Mr. Wallace’s death. 


ATemporary Meanwhile, the Assistant 
Successor | Secretary, Howard M. Gore, 


was made Acting Secretary, 
and this circumstance obliged him to cut 
short- the leave of absence which he had 
secured in order to conduct in his home State 
of West Virginia his campaign for the 
governorship on the Republican ticket. 
He was duly elected, however; and it so 
happens that West Virginia does not induct 
her Governors into office at the beginning of 
the year, but inaugurates them on March 
4. Mr. Gore therefore will become Governor 
of West Virginia on the very day when Mr. 
Coolidge enters upon his new term. This 
fact renders it possible for the Acting 
Secretary to continue his work at Wash- 
ington; and it was reported a few days 
after election results were known that the 
President would probably name Mr. Gore 
as Secretary of Agriculture for the inter- 
vening four months. This would allow 
ample time to select Mr. Wallace’s successor 
for the four-year term, in view of the 
unusual interest that has been shown in this 
appointment. Mr. Gore, like John W. 
Davis, is a Clarksburg man, and he has been 
head of the live-stock interests of the State. 
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THE LATE HENRY C. WALLACE, OF IOWA, 
| SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


a yg It is undoubtedly true that 
an . me ; cork its way 
Sealine agriculture must work its way 


out of its difficulties through 
its own efforts rather than through any 
magic changes that can be brought about 
by legislation. Our land 











values and farming inter- 
ests have always been the 
playthings of speculation. 
The opening of new soils 
has been followed by the 
flooding of older communi- 
ties with cheaply produced 
competitive products. 
Farming in Ohio and 
Michigan sapped the vital- 
ity of farming in New 
England. The develop- 
ment of Illinois and Iowa 
sucked the very life blood 
out of the once prosperous 
agriculture of New York 
and Pennsylvania. Minne- 
sota and Iowa in their turn 
were the victims of the 
opening up of Kansas, 








HON. HOWARD M. GORE, WHO WILL PROBABLY SERVE AS SEC- 
RETARY OF AGRICULTURE UNTIL HIS INAUGURATION AS GOV- 
ERNOR OF WEST VIRGINIA ON MARCH 4 


Nebraska, and the Dako- 
tas. These States more 
lately have suffered reac- 





tion from the competition of the Canadian 
Northwest in the growth of cereals. 
Everybody ought to learn the simple 
lesson that speculative farming can not 
be made profitable in periods of reaction 
by any kind -of public guaranty. We 
are dealing of course with an actual 
condition and not a theory; and therefore 
the farmers of to-day must be aided by 
whatsoever reasonable device to hold their 
lands and to survive the crisis. But apart 
from the hard facts—involving actual 
human distress—that can not be ignored, 
it is true in the abstract that our farming 
has developed in the wrong way, and that 
agriculture has been hurt rather than helped 
by low freight rates for long hauls. 


A Commission The sound agriculture east of 
on Existing the Mississippi should have 
Conditions heen protected from the undue 

development of western competition in the 

production of bread and meat. We have 
more land under cultivation than the 
markets justify. The West should be 
building up its own industries and creating 
its own local markets, and should give 
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HON. ROBERT D. CAREY, OF WYOMING, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON 
AGRICULTURE 
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eastern agriculture a fair chance in the 
local markets of the East. It is to be 
hoped that the new commission to investi- 
gate agricultural conditions will take a 
broad view and not chase _ rainbows. 
There are no legislative panaceas to be 
produced, although there may be some 
changes for the better in public policy. 
President Coolidge has named the following 
eight men to serve on this important com- 
mission: Ex-Governor Robert D. Carey, of 
Wyoming, Chairman; O. E. Bradfut, presi- 
dent of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, Chicago; Charles S. Barrett, head of 
the National Board of Farm Organizations, 
Georgia; Louis J. Taber, master of the 
National Grange, Ohio; Ralph B. Merritt, 
president of the Sun Maid Raisin Growers, 
California; R. W. Thatcher, director of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions; W. C. Coffey, dean of the Minnesota 
College of Agriculture; and Fred H. Bixby, 
president of the American National Live 
Stock Association, California, This group 
of experienced and_ well-informed men 
ought to produce a well-systematized report 
dealing with many important current 
questions. They have the advaptage of a 
wide knowledge of agricultural gfoblems to’ 
begin with, and they have at hand 4&n 
immense quantity of statistical and other 
information of a trustworthy kind. 


Our reguiar contributor, Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds, deals with 
the recent English turn-over at 
considerable length. The circumstances 
under which Premier MacDonald decided 
to call for a general election and to appeal 
to the public opinion of Great Britain were 
explained in these pages last month. There 
are 615 seats in the House of Commons, and 
in the recent House 258 of these seats were 
held by Conservatives (some of whom prefer 
to call themselves Unionists), 193 by mem- 
bers of the Labor party, 158 by Liberals, 
and five by independents, with one seat 
vacant. The previous House, with a very 
large Conservative majority, had been ied 
by Mr. Stanley Baldwin as Premier, and 
he had become suddenly converted to the 
belief that England should adopt a policy 
of protective tarifis. He thought, however, 
that he would not be justified in pushing 
such a policy until he had submitted the 
question to a vote of the people. His 
majority was badly shattered as a result. 
Although his party gained more seats than 
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either of the other two, he could not have 
remained Premier because a combination 
of Laborites and Liberals would have 
placed him and his supporters in a hope- 
less minority. Ramsay MacDonald, as 
leader of the Labor party, was therefore 
called upon to form a ministry; but it could 
only survive through the active or passive 
support of the Liberals led by Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. Lloyd George. The time having 
come when this support could no longer be 
counted upon, Mr. MacDonald made a 
quick decision at a moment that he thought 
favorable for an appeal to the country. 


The announcement of a new 
election was made on October 
9, and the polling day was set 
for October 29. The results showed 
promptly that the Conservatives had won 
412 seats, the Laborites 152, the Liberals 
only 42, and the Constitutionalists 3, with 
Independents to the number of half a 
dozen. Though their numbers in the House 
are reduced by almost fifty, the Laborites 
obtained a much larger popular vote than 
in the previous election. The great shrink- 
age in the number of Liberals elected was 
due to the fact that they were between the 
upper and nether millstones. The country 
has risen against the socialistic tendencies 
of the Labor party, and the Liberals had 
codperated with the Conservatives rather 
than with the radicals to secure a decisive 
result. Doubtless there will be a read- 
justment of parties in the near future, and 
it is quite too soon to predict the demise 
of the great Liberal party. 


Conservative 
Victory 


A Moderate Thus Mr. Stanley Baldwin, by 
ard a curiously rapid turning of 
the wheel of fate, finds him- 

self Prime Minister again with an even more 
solid support than that which he abandoned 
when he made his quixotic campaign for 
protectionism less than a year ago. It 
cannot be said that the Tories take their 
present success haughtily or in a reactionary 
spirit. Each party, as it comes into office, 
builds upon the achievements of those that 
have gone before, and reckons with the 
public temper rather than with the dictates 
of a logical partisanship. Mr. Baldwin 
shows his acceptance of the earlier verdict 
by making Mr. Winston Churchill Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer. Mr. Churchill is a 
conspicuous free trader, who opposed Mr. 
Baldwin’s protectionist views in the elec- 
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tion that resulted in the Labor party’s 
success. Furthermore, Mr. Baldwin gave 
the post of Foreign Minister to Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain rather than to Lord Curzon, 
and this choice reckons wisely with the 
British sentiment that supported Mac- 
Donald’s foreign policy as regards renewed 
codperation with France, the results of the 
London Conference, the full acceptance of 
the Dawes plan, and the advanced steps 
towards the outlawry of war that Mac- 
Donald and Herriot so brilliantly took at 
Geneva in their advocacy of the protocol. 


The Liberals The Secretary for the Colonies 
— is Lieutenant-Colonel Amery, 
a man who has been influential 

behind the scenes, though not so well 
known in the United States. Lord Eustace 
Percy, at the head of the Board of Educa- 
tion, has many friends in America. Not to 
mention other names in this paragraph, it 
may be said that the Cabinet as a whole is 
an unusually capable body. Mr. Baldwin 
owes a large part of his strong majority to 
the decision of the Liberals not to force 
three-cornered fights. Mr. MacDonald, 
while in office, had been under the necessity 
of restraining his more radical followers, 
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because he could only “carry on” through 
Liberal acquiescence. A_ three-cornered 
fight in every parliamentary district would 
probably have increased the Labor mem- 
bership to a considerable extent; and a 
victory for Labor would have meant an 
endorsement of the pending treaty with 
Russia, besides an encouragement to the 
Socialists to push radical measures in 
regard to land, coal mines, railroads, hous- 
ing and unemployment. Just as hundreds 
of thousands of Democrats in the United 
States thought it best to support Mr. 
Coolidge in order to meet more directly 
the menace to business involved in the 
LaFollette program, even so many Liberals 
in England sacrificed their own party 
preferences in order to put the Labor party 
out of power. The Liberals carried this 
sacrifice so far that even if they should 
combine with the Laborites there would 
remain a clear Conservative majority of 
more than a hundred. The new Parlia- 
ment will assemble for a few days before the 
Christmas holidays, but will not settle down 
to business until February. Mr. MacDonald 
will be the leader of the opposition. 

















RIGHT HON. WINSTON CHURCHILL, CHANCEL- 
LOR OF THE EXCHEQUER 


(Mr. Churchill, who was born November 30, 1874, has 

just attained his fiftieth birthday and is holding his tenth 

cabinet position. He has also made a high military 

reputation and is the author of numerous books of merit 
and distinction) 


An Neither in domestic nor in 
—_ foreign policies is the new 
Baldwin ministry likely to 
exhibit the spirit of arrogance: It will do iis 
best to relieve unemployment by promoting 
the present world movement for the genera! 
expansion of markets. It will try to extend 
“preference” to the colonies. Its relations 
with the United States will be as cordial as 
have been those of any previous English 
ministry. In matters that involve the 
British Empire and its rights and interests, 
Mr. MacDonald, as Foreign Minister, was 
energetic and insistent. Whether or not the 
new cabinet will favor the resumption of the 
plan abandoned by MacDonald to create 
a great naval base at Singapore is not yet 
known. It is reported from London that the 
new Government will be ready to codperate 
with President Coolidge and Secretary 
Hughes in their deferred plans for a second 
conference on armament reduction. 


Sir Auckland At the very moment when 
Geddes Eulo- me of our best citizens in the 
gizes America ~> . . 
United States were lamenting 
the isolation of America, and the indiffer- 
ence of our Government to the cause of 
peace and the welfare of humanity, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, recently British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, was addressing a 
large and brilliant audience in London upon 
the world leadership that the United States 
had secured through its altruistic endeavors 
and through the generous use of its diplo- 
matic and economic influence and power 
for the healing of the nations. Sir Auckland 
dwelt upon the growth of good understanding 
between the United States and Canada, and 
upon the American Government’s quick and 
sympathetic grasp of the general problems 
that confront the British Dominions. He 
was in a position to express appreciation of 
the work of the Washington Conference, and 
was well aware of the guiding purpose of the 
American Government that lay behind the 
success of the Dawes plan. 


The Habit We haveno word of discourage- 
of Unjust ment to offer those Americans 


Disparagement 45 hold so strongly to the 
view that we ought to join the League of 
Nations. We might venture to suggest, 
however, that they would better promote 
this object—the desirability of which they 
are able to present with intelligent argu- 
ments—by endeavoring to break themselves 
of the habit of pronouncing unconvincing 
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FOUR MEMBERS OF THE NEW CONSERVATIVE BRITISH MINISTRY 


MR. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN 


(Minister of Health) 


MR. AUSTEN 
CHAMBERLAIN 


(Foreign Secretary) 


disparagements, as regards our actual influ- 
ence and recent achievements in world af- 
fairs. They do not always make proper 
allowance for times and seasons, and for the 
necessary sequences. President Coolidge 
has stood definitely for our joining the 
World Court. He has advocated the codi- 
fication of international law. He has long 
been committed to the theory of the out- 
lawry of war, even more definitely than the 
League of Nations accepted it when at 
Geneva the League endorsed the recent 
protocol as shaped by Premiers Herriot and 
MacDonald. The position of the United 
States regarding the abolition of war, and 
the substitution of the orderly processes of 
courts for the adjustment of disputes, has 
always been, as it stillis, far more advanced 
and consistent than that of any other im- 
portant nation. 


ere Germany will elect a new 
a Reichstag o Yec rae 
Election N stag on December 7. 


The acceptance of the Dawes 
plan by the present German authorities 
has made a most perceptible difference in 
the relations of Germany to England, 
France, and the world at large. This was 
met in part, as our readers will not have for- 
gotten, by the enormous over-subscription 
of the loan a few weeks ago that was floated 
in the United States, London, and else- 
where to put the Dawes program into opera- 
tion. French and German business men 
seem to be coming together for mutual bene- 
fit, especially in the industries that involve 


LORD EUSTACE 
PERCY 


(Minister of Education) 


LT.-COLONEL 
AMERY 


(Minister for the Colonies) 


such resources as coal and iron. It seems 
to be the prevailing opinion that President 
Ebert, Chancellor Marx, Dr. Stresemann, 
and their associates who have stabilized 
German currency, and have accepted the 
obligations specified in the Dawes program, 
will find their policies approved by the 
German people. The paths of progress will 
often prove rough and painful, and there is 
nothing in the outlook to justify a shallow 
optimism; but at least the prospects for 
peace and economic recovery seemed much 
better on Armistice Day this year than on 
the corresponding date of 1923. 


Tax Returns An acute and widespread irri- 
Made Public tation was caused by the run- 

ning fire of publication in 
late October and November of the amounts 
of income tax paid for 1923 by individuals 
and corporations. The last Congress passed 
a law providing that income tax returns 
should be made public, but the measure was 
so loosely and uncertainly drawn that the 
Department of Justice has been at sea as to 
the legality of printing this information in 
the newspapers which, with a few exceptions, 
promptly seized on the opportunity to make 
-ach fresh batch of revelations part of the 
day’s news. Even a month after Secretary 
Mellon made his first move to comply with 
the new law, it was still uncertain as to 
whether the public prints had a right to 
present these names and figures in their 
pages. The theory held by Senators 
Norris, LaFollette, and others, who suc- 
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cessfully urged the publicity law in spite of 
the Administration’s disapproval, was that 
access to the facts should lead to the identi- 
fication of tax-dodgers, and would have the 
effect of making people generally more wary 
of tax evasion. 


A Silly | The actual working of the new 
— ns _ law does not, however, promise 
in the least to attain these 

ends. Curiosity and inquiry about in- 


dividual tax returns have been prompted 
either by idle curiosity or by private and 
selfish motives. Some wives and ex-wives 
have been keen to find out the actual in- 
comes of their husbands and ex-husbands, 
for reasons which have no public value. 
Some merchants have had a desire to ascer- 
tain their competitors’ earnings; and many 
stock salesmen of questionable methods 
have seized on the opportunity to make lists 
of well-to-do “prospects.” But it is in the 
nature of the case impossible to decide from 
the figures given that a particular person’s 
return is too small or that some individual 
who has not reported at all should have done 
so. This situation arises obviously from the 
absence of complete evidence in any given 
case. A very rich man may have invested 
his funds largely in tax-exempt securities. 
He has a perfect right to do so, and in fact 
is invited to do so by the government itself 
through its issues of Federal Farm Loan 
bonds, etc. Or another large income may 
have had perfectly proper offsets, in the 
way of losses on new or old transactions 
which the taxpayer has chosen to write off 
in a given year. Thus, the publicity device 
has produced no useful effect, and is merely 
being used for the benefit of prying eyes. 


Tax A great volume of indignant 
— protest against the publicity 
ea . 
law, and demands for its re- 
peal, has accrued at Washington, and there 
is no doubt that this will be one piece of tax 
legislation that will be brought to the atten- 
tion of the old Congress, at its session begin- 
ning December 1. This will, however, be 
the same Congress that passed the measure, 
and it is uncertain whether the Administra- 
tion will bring any pressure to have the 
mistake remedied during the short session 
or will wait until the convening of the new 
Congress which will, normally, codperate 
more closely with any Administration 
program. Senator Smoot, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, through which 
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any financial legislation must be introduced 
into Congress, was quoted in the middle of 
November as doubtful concerning the 
possibility of doing much in the way of 
tax revision in this winter’s short session. 
There have been many and diverse opinions 
as to whether this should be attempted; as 
to whether the President should call a 
special session of the new Congress, or wait 
for the starting of his constructive program 
until the regular session of the newly 
elected Congress in December, 1925. - 


The great objection to wait- 
ing is, of course, the natural 
desire of the country for fur- 
ther tax reduction. Secretary Mellon, in a 
statement on November 12, pointed out 
that it would be entirely possible for the 
new Congress at its regular session next 
year to enact retroactive tax legislation ‘to 
take care of the returns for 1925. It is now 
certain that there will be a further surplus 
in the Treasury’s operations for the year, 
and Senator Smoot thinks that even in the 
short session now beginning it may be possi- 
ble to get through a simple provision for a 
25 per cent. reduction in taxes all around for 
the current year. Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon is preparing to renew his advocacy 
of lower surtax rates in his coming annual 
report, as well as the repeal of the publicity 
measure. It is certain that the lower surtax 
rates provided for last spring are still too 
high to prevent the lodgment of vast sums 
in tax-exempt securities instead of in more 
productive business enterprises. It is un- 
derstood that Treasury experts think now 
that even Secretary Mellon’s criginal recom- 
mendation of 25 per cent. as the maximum 
surtax rate may be too high, and that the 
Government may be able to collect more 
dollars of income tax with a 15 per cent. 
maximum rate than with a higher one. But 
the main thing before Congress and the 
country will be a general scientific reduction 
of the tax burden for everybody. A new 
surplus, as was stated above, is already 
looming up, and it is likely to become 
greater by reason of the lively stimulation of 
business following the triumph of President 
Coolidge. 


A Surplus 
Again 


Coolidge Along with the flattering pros- 
ad “of the T rf 
E. pects o e lreasury tor a 
conomy : 
current surplus c es the 
news that the Budget Bureau is counting on 
a much lower total cost for running’ the 
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Federal Government next year. Present 
estimates show slightly less than three bil- 
lion dollars of expenditures, exclusive of the 
Post Office Department, in which receipts 
will nearly balance expenses. This is about 
$500,000,000 less than the expenditures for 
the current fiscal year. Our progress in the 
tight direction is indicated further by the 
fact that this budget is $700,000,000 less 
than the expenditures for 1923; $800,000,- 
ooo less than those of 1922; and no less than 
$2,538,000,000 less than 1921. General 
Lord, Director of the Budget, shows that 
the ordinary expenditures of the Govern- 
ment will be held below $1,700,000,000, 
except for the Post Office Department. 
Then there is the interest on the public 
debt, which has been steadily reduced in 
the last few years. This item will be $830,- 
000,000 in 1926 as against $870,000,000 
in the current year and $1,000,000,000 
in the year before. Finally, there is the 
sinking fund item for the retirement of 
the war debt; about $450,000,000_ will 
be appropriated next year and reduction 
will be helped further by the payments 
of foreign nations in liquidation of their 
debts to us. 


ABoom The striking triumph of Presi- 
ean dent Coolidge in the Novem- 
Securities 


ber elections, together with 
prospective Administration majorities in 
Congress, and the poor showing of the rad- 
ical vote, brought an extraordinary wave of 
optimism on the exchanges. Particularly 
is this true in the matter of dealings in rail- 
road securities. With the projects for 
Government ownership and de-valuation 
of railroad property definitely rebuked by 
the country, and with rumors of current 
consolidations in the air, there began— 
immediately after the election returns were 
known—a speculation in railroad stocks and 
bonds such as has not been seen for more 
than ten years. The movement has been 
helped naturally by the recent good earn- 
ings of the roads, the percentage of net 
income for the month of September having 
been the best to be reported since 1916. 
The “boiling” days on the stock exchanges 
have been also stimulated by the exceptional 
ease of money which has, even in the days 
of vast speculative transactions involving 
Over 2,000,000 shares of stock on the New 
York Stock Exchange, continued to be 
quoted at 2 and 2% per cent. for “call” 
funds. 


8 


vi 
Ow 


Railroads to Railroad securities have been 
the Fore in sad case for the past 
decade, due chiefly to uncer- 

tainty as to what new Government inter- 
ference or expropriation might come. The 
soaring prices of railroad stocks in Novem- 
ber have an importance and value to the 
transportation industry, and to the public 
which it serves that is more noteworthy 
than to the excited buyers and sellers of the 
Stock Exchange. For with quotations for 
the common stocks of railroads mounting 
towards par, it becomes more and more pos- 
sible for the carriers to obtain money for 
constructing the extensions and improve- 
ments necessary to serve the public prop- 
erly through sales of their capital stock. 
For many years this has been utterly impos- 
sible, owing to the disrepute of railroad 
investments; so that recourse for new funds 
has been almost entirely to bonds, and the 
capital structures of many roads have be- 
come dangerously over-balanced with debt. 


Wheat One reason for the revival of 
Farmers ypilroad earnings this autumn 
in Clover 

has been the tremendous move- 
ment of wheat to the markets. The splen- 
did crop of 1924 has been shipped and 
turned into money at the new and higher 
prices, with a rapidity rarely seen before. 
The crop improved steadily through its 
entire period of growth, both in quantity 
and quality. The first Government report 
estimated 750,000,000 bushels; the final 
estimate is 856,000,c00. But over and 
above this is the fact of the unprecedented 
high grade of the year’s crop. Shipments 
are bringing from 5 to 14 cents a bushel in 
premiums over the standard prices, because 
of the excellent quality. The world situa- 
tion in wheat supplies has brought a bo- 
nanza period to our farmers. Canada’s crop 
is not much more than half of last year’s, 
and is of poor quality. The wheat import- 
ing countries of the world need 750,000,000 
bushels and the exporting countries have 
only 725,000,c0o bushels to send them. 


Our Exports This fortunate wheat crop, to- 
at High gether with sympathetic in- 
Prices : , ee : 

creases in the prices of other 
farm products, has completely changed the 
agricultural economic situation. Only last 
summer the Department of Agriculture 
estimated that the farmers’ products were 
being valued, in comparison to other com- 
modities, in the ratio of 65 to 100; now the 
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ratio estimated by the Government is 90 
to 100 while private specialists give the 
farmer’s dollar a present purchasing power 
of 103 per cent. of its pre-war ability. We 
exported last year only 156,000,000 bushels 
of wheat; the promise this year is for 250,- 
000,000 and at much higher prices. Mr. 
George E. Roberts thinks it probable that 
the present prices are nearer normal than 
the recent lower ones; that the phenomenal 
Canadian crop of 1923 may not be repeated 
in the near future and that Russia may not 
be a wheat exporting nation again for years, 
if ever. Europe is now borrowing money in 
the United States to get its necessary supply 
of bread for the winter. The price of bread 
has advanced rapidly in England. There 
has been an investigation by Parliament, 
without finding any conspirator other than 
the law of supply and demand. 


Some Recent We are learning. tnat this 
— subject of price levels cannot 
be studied in detachment, but 

involves demand and supply on the world 

















AN ENGLISH VISITOR AT WASHINGTON 


(The photograph shows the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
left, with Sir Esme Howard, the British Ambassador) 


scale. One of the foremost’authoritics on 
such questions is Mr. Walter T. Layton, 
editor of the London Economist, who al- 
though only forty years of age has already 
had a career of great distinction as a scholar 
and writer in the field of economics, in 
government service, and in business affairs. 
He has been a visitor and speaker here, 
during recent weeks. Another visitor has 
been the Right Hon. Herbert A. L. Fisher, 
an eminent historical scholar who for some 
years was Minister of Education and is the 
author of England’s new school laws. Sir 
Henry Lunn, whose Interchurch Con- 
ferences were mentioned in these pages last 
month, has spent November in the United 
States and has addressed many sympathetic 
audiences. The Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby 
Dickinson is another welcome English 
visitor, who holds the position of Honorary 
Secretary of the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship Through 
the Churches. Such worthy representatives 
of Great Britain never fail to find Americans 
proud to acknowledge them as racial kins- 
men, and eager to honor them for their 
attainments and their services to humanity. 


Retirement Next February M. Jules Jus- 
—— serand, the retiring French 
mbassador r ° 

Ambassador at Washington, 

will be seventy years old and will have com- 
pleted almost half a century of connection 
with the diplomatic service of his country. 
He came to the United States as Am- 
bassador in 1902, and he has enjoyed the 
full confidence of the American Government 
and the high regard of the people of the 
United States, while faithfully serving the 
interests of his own country. He has been 
the friend of many American public men, 
and has received numerous honors from 
American universities and learned societies. 
He had been a member of the Embassy at 
London before coming to the United States, 
and was already an author of critical 
volumes resulting from his favorite study of 
the history of English literature. It is 
probably within bounds to say that no 
other European diplomat or student of 
American institutions has ever become so 
thoroughly well acquainted with the Amer- 
ican people and their modes of life and 
thought as Mr. Jusserand, with the sole 
exception of his intimate friend the late 
Lord Bryce. For many years the French 
Ambassador has been the dean of the diplo- 
matic corps at Washington. He has visited 
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a great number of American colleges and 
universities, and has been made a Doctor 
of Laws by at least a dozen of them. He 
has also served his year as president of the 
American Historical Association. Amer- 
icans would value it as a compliment to 
a scholar and a gentleman whom they have 
long since counted as belonging almost as 
much to this country as to his own, if he 
should be chesen a member of the French 
Academy. 


M. Jusserand's France, like Great Britain, 
now recognizes Washington as 
in the first rank of influential 
capitals, and it is therefore deemed im- 
portant to be represented in the United 
States by men of wide experience and of 
high standing in point of ability and char- 
acter. The diplomat chosen to succeed 
M. Jusserand is M. Georges Henri Emile 
Daeschner, who was born on January 3, 
1863, and who, after two more years, will 
have been connected with the administrative 
and diplomatic business of the French Gov- 
ernment for four decades. He comes of an 
Alsatian Protestant family and was edu- 
cated as a lawyer.% For many years he 
was a member of the French Embassy at 


Successor 

















M. EMILE DAESCHNER 


(Who will succeed M. Jusserand as French Ambassador 
at Washington) 
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London, and his perfect use of the English 
language will be of advantage to him here. 
He has been connected with embassies and 
legations in different European capitals, 
but his most valuable training in interna- 
tional affairs has been acquired through 
confidential association with several of 
the most influential of French premiers and 
foreign ministers, in his capacity as ad- 
viser of the Foreign Office and head of the 
Bureau of Administrative Affairs in the 
famous establishment at the Quai d’Orsay. 
With American financial codperation, the 
budgetary and exchange situations in 
France are improving. In a recent address 
before the New York Academy of Political 
Science, Mr. Roland W. Boyden made 
a plea for the extension of the principle of 
the Dawes plan to the French war debts to 
America and Great Britain. <A settlement 
on some really practical basis would be of 
advantage all around. 
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RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 


(Prom October 15 lo 


AMERICAN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 15.—The New York City Board of Es- 
timate makes provision in the 1925 budget for 
1,000 additional policemen to handle traffic and 
protect the suburbs. 


October 16.—At Chicago, the Senate committee 
headed by Mr. Borah begins i investigating campaign 
funds. 

October 18.—Henry Ford having withdrawn his 
offer to purchase the Government power plant at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., President Coolidge expresses 
regret at the delay and hopes the offer will be re- 
newed if Congress decides to dispose of the property. 

October 20.—Prohibition Commissioner Haynes 
announces that 177,000 arrests have been made in 
‘three years under the Volstead law; 400,000 stills, 
39,000,000 gallons of liquor, 11,077 automobiles, 
and 444 boats have been seized. 

October 21.—The Government suit against the 
Doheny oil interests, in the matter of naval oil 
reserve leases, is brought to trial at Los Angeles; 
the case may last a month. 

At Washington, D. C., Senator Borah’s committee 
takes testimony ‘that the directors of the national 
Democratic campaign have raised $549,000 and 
expect to spend $750,000. 

October 23.—Secretary Hughes, in an address at 
Baltimore, Md., reviews the foreign policy of the 
United States under his care. 

Income-tax returns filed since January 1, 1924, 
are thrown open to the public under the Revenue 
act of 1924. 

October 26.—The Coast Guard fleet off New 
England reports capture of seven power boats, four 
ships, and 103,000 cases of liquor. 

Howard M. Gore, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, rests his campaign for election as Governor of 
West Virginia to take charge of the Department, 
pending appointment of the late Secretary Wallace’s 
successor 

November 1.—Riots break out in Niles, Ohio, be- 
tween the Ku Klux Klan and the Knights of the 
llaming Circle; twelve persons are wounded. 

Senator Borah closes his campaign-fund investiga- 
tion until after election; the Republicans report a 
fund of $3 17.50,000, the Democrats, $548,000, and 
LaFollette, $ 275,000. 


November 4.—Electors of President and Vice- 
President and Representatives in Congress are 
chosen throughout the United States; thirty-two 
United States Senators and_ thirty-five State 
Governors are elected (see accompanying table) 

Calvin Coolidge (Rep.) is elected President and 
Charles G. Dawes, Vice-President, with 382 votes in 
the electoral college to 136 for John W. Davis (Dem.) 
and Charles W. Bryan, and thirteen votes for Rob- 
ert M. LaFoliette and Burton K. Wheeler, styled 
Progressives. 

Elections to the Sixty-ninth Congress result as 
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November 14, 1924) 


follows. 246 Republicans (a gain of 21), 184 Demo- 
crats, 2 Socialists, and 3 Farmer-Laborites. ... 
Mrs. Marty T. Norton (Dem.) is elected to the new 
House from New Jersey, with Mrs. Mary Giles 
Howard (Rep.) from Tennessee, and Miss Nellie 
Cline (Dem.) from Kansas. 

In the Senate elections, the Republicans gain four 
seats and will have a majority of eleven over the 
Democrats and one Farmer Laborite. 

Voters in various States defeat 19 of the 29 ques- 
tions submitted: In Minnesota, Missouri, and Texas 
a gasoline tax is approved; Michigan rejects amend- 
ments to abolish parochial schools and to provide a 
State income tax, while Florida adopts an amend- 
ment forbidding an income tax and Oregon repeals 
one; Kentucky rejects a $75,000,000 road-bond 
issue and Arizona defeats one for $3,000,000, while 
Illinois approves one for $100,000,000; Kansas turns 
down a veterans’ bonus; Wisconsin approves an 
amendment fostering reforestation; Massachusetts 
votes 400,000 against ratifying the Child-Labor 
amendment to the Federal Constitution; and New 
York approves a bond issue of $15,000,000 for State 
parks; Florida adopts an amendment forbidding an 
inheritance tax. 

November 6.—In Chicago, a federal judge up- 
holds the power of the United States Railroad Labor 
Board to compel persons to appear and testify. 

November 7.—President Coolidge appoints a com- 
mission to study agricultural conditions, naming 
for the investigation ex-Gov. Robert D. Carey, of 
Wyoming; O. E. Bradfut, of the Farm Bureau 
Tederation; Charles S. Barrett, of Georgia; Louis J. 
Taber, of the National Grange; Ralph P. Merritt, of 
California; R. W. Thatcher, of New York; W. C. 
Coffey, of Minnesota; and Fred H. Bixby, of the 
American Live Stock Association. 

The New York Supreme Court upholds the law 
requiring registration with the Secretary of State 
of the membership rolls of incorporated  secrct 
fraternal organizations like the Ku Klux Klan. 

November 8.—Hon. J. J. Davis, Secretary cf 
Labor, sails for South America to study immigration 
reception and distribution methods. 

Simon Michelet, of Washington, D. C., head of 
the National Get-Out-the-Vote C lub, estimates that 
the trend toward “slackerism” in voting is not only 
stopped, but that a larger than average four-year 
gain was made this year. 

November 1o.—Destruction of the partially com- 
pleted super-dreadnought W ashington is sought to 
be delayed by a taxpayer’s injunction. The ship 
is required to be scrapped under the naval limitation 
treaty arising from the Washington Conference. 

November 11.—Senator Theodore Douglas Robin 
son, of — York, is appointed Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy, succeeding Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., 
resigned. 

November 12.—The House Appropriations Com- 
mittce assembles at Washington to begin hearings 
on the annual supply bills. 
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November 13.—William M. Butler is named by 
Governor Cox of Massachusetts to succeed the late 
Senator Lodge until 1926. 

November 14.—The District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court refuses to enjoin the destruction of the 
partly completed battleship Washington. 


FOREIGN POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 


October 16.—At Canton, China, street fighting 
between {Reds and the Merchant Volunteer 
Corps causes 1,000 deaths and a property loss of 
$7,000,000 by fire; the Reds are victorious. 

October 18.—British parliamentary nominations 
are closed with 1,425 persons named to run for 
615 seats, 38 being put up by acclamation and re- 
quiring no polling on October 29; there are 534 
Conservative candidates, 509 Laborites, 339 Lib- 
erals, ro Constitutionalists, and 33 scattering. 


October 20.—The Reichstag is dissolved by 
President Ebert at the request of Chancellor Marx, 
who is unable to bring members of the extreme right 
and left parties (Nationalists and Socialists) into 
the Cabinet. 

Sharp fighting at Shanhaikwan, China, results in 
the repulse of General Chang’s Manchurians by 
General Wu’s Peking troops. 

October 21.—The German Cabinet decides to 
hold elections to the Reichstag on December 7; 
Bavaria fixes state legislative elections on the same 
day, and municipal and county elections will be 
held December 7 in Prussia, Bavaria, Thuringia, 
and other German States. 

Finland’s Parliament adopts a retaliatory tariff, 
permitting quadruple rates against countries which 
have no treaty with Finland or which give her im- 
ports less favored nation treatment. 





UNITED STATES SENATORS ELECTED 
NOVEMBER 4 
Alabama—J. Thomas Heflin, D.* 
Arkansas—Joseph T. Robinson, D.* 
. { Lawrence C. Phipps, R. 
Colorado— } Rice W. Means, R. : 
Delaware--T. Coleman DuPont, R. 
Georgia—William J. Harris, D.* 
Idaho—William E. Borah, R.* 
Illinois—Charles S. Deneen, R. 
Iowa—Smith Wildman Brookhart, R.* 
Kansas—Arthur Capper, R.* 
Kentucky—Frederic M. Sackett, R. 
Louisiana—Joseph E. Ransdell, D.* 
Massachusetts—Frederick H. Gillett, R. 
Michigan—James Couzens, R.* 
Minnesota—Thomas D. Schall, R. 
Mississippi—Pat Harrison, D.* 
Montana—Thomas J. Walsh, D.* 
Nebraska—George W. Norris, R.* 
New Hampshire—Henry W. Keyes, R.* 
New Jersey—Walter E. Edge, R.* 
New Mexico—Samuel G. Bratton, D. 
North Carolina—Furnifold M. Simmons, D.* 
Oklahoma—W. B. Pine, R. 
Oregon—Charles L. McNary, R.* 
Rhode Island—Jesse H. Metcalf, R. 
South Carolina—Cole L. Blease, D. 
South Dakota—W. H. McMaster, R. 
Tennessee—Lawrence D. Tyson, D. 
Texas—Morris Sheppard, D.* 
Virginia—Carter Glass, D.* 
W. Virginia—Guy D. Goff, R. 
Wyoming—Francis E. Warren, R.* 


* 








*Reélected 

Republican Senators succeed Democrats in 
Colorado, Kentucky, Massachusetts, and Okla- 
homa; a Republican succeeds a Farmer-Laborite 
in Minnesota. 

A Democratic Senator succeeds a Republican 
in New Mexico. 

Senator Bert M. Fernald, R., was reéiected 
in Maine on September 8. 

In Connecticut a special election will be 
held December 16, to fill the seat of Senator 
Brandegee, deceased. 





GOVERNORS OF STATES ELECTED 
NOVEMBER 4 
Arizona—George W. P. Hunt, D.* 
Colorado—Clarence T. Morley, R. 
Connecticut—Hiram Bingham, R. 
Delaware—Robert P. Robinson, R. 
Florida—John W. Martin, D. 


.Georgia—Clifford M. Walker, D.* 


Idaho—Charles C. Moore, R.* 
Illinois—Len Small, R.* 

Indiana—Ed Jackson, R. 

Iowa—John Hammill, R. 

Kansas—Ben S. Paulen, R. 
Massachusetts—Alvan T. Fuller, R. 
Michigan—Alexander J. Groesbeck, R.* 
Minnesota—Theo. Christiansen, R. 
Missouri—Sam A. Baker, R. 
Montana—J. E. Erickson, D. 
Nebraska—Adam McMullen, R. 

New Hampshire—John G. Winant, R. 
New Mexico—A. T. Hannett, D. 

New York—Alfred E. Smith, D.* 

North Carolina—A. W. McLean, D. 
North Dakota—Arthur G. Sorlie, NPL. 
Ohio—A. V. Donahey, D.* 

Rhode Island—Aram J. Pothier, R. 
South Carolina—Thomas G. McLeod, D.* 
South Dakota—Carl Gunderson, R. 
Tennessee—Austin Peay, D.* 
Texas—Mrs. Miriam Ferguson, D. 
Utah—George H. Dern, D. 
Vermont—Franklin K. Billings, R. 
Washington—Roland H. Hartley, R. 

W. Virginia—Howard M. Gore, R. 
Wisconsin—John J. Blaine, R.* 
Wyoming—Mrs. Nellie T. Ross, D. 











*Reélected 

Republican Governors succeed Democrats in 
Colorado, Kansas, Massachusetts, Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island. 

Democrats succeed Republicans in Montana 
and Utah. 

A Non-Partisan Leaguer succeeds a Repub- 
lican in North Dakota. 

Ralph O. Brewster, R., was elected Governor 
of Maine on September 8. 

Thomas J. Terral, D., was elected Governor 
of Arkansas on October 7. 
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The Norwegian general elections result in gains 
for Conservatives and Agrarians, seats being dis- 
tributed as follows: Conservatives 54, Agrarians 
23, Radicals 32, Laborites 24, and 17 scattered. 


October 23.—General Feng Yu-hsiang, known 
as the ‘‘Christian General,” occupies Peking and 
calls a conference between the central government 
and the fighting generals with a view to stopping 
the war. 

In Ontario Province, Canada, a plebiscite on the 
liquor question—between continuance of prohibi- 
tion and the licensing of Government stores to sell 
liquor in sealed packages—results in sustaining the 
prohibition act. 

October 24.—The publication of the Gregory- 
Zinoviev correspondence, in which Britain protests 
Communist activities for wholesale revolt, throws 
a bombshell into MacDonald’s election campaign. 

Eamon de Valera is arrested in Newry, Ulster, 
after having been warned not to speak in that sec- 
tion; he had been elected a member of the Ulster 
Parliament from County Down, in which Newry 
is located. 

President Tsao Kun dismisses General Wu Pei-fu 
from command of the Chinese Central Government 
forces and exiles him to Tibet; the Cabinet resigns 
after countersigning the presidential mandate order- 
ing cessation of hostilities with Manchuria. 

October 25.—Tsao Kun resigns as President of 
China. 

October 29.—The British general election results 
in a sweeping victory for the Conservative party, 
which now holds 412 seats, while Labor wins 152, 
Liberals 42 and Constitutionalists 3, with 6 scattering. 




















PRESIDENT-ELECT CALLES OF MEXICO (LEFT) 
VISITS THE WHITE HOUSE 


(He is here accompanied by J. Butler Wright, Assistant 
Secretary of State) 


The Manchurian General Chang Tso-lin captures 
Lanchow, cutting off the right wing of the army of 
Wu Pei-fu, the deposed Peking general; the troops 
in the Shanhaikwan Sector are now entirely sur- 
rounded. 

October 31.—Lieut.-Gen. Damaso Berenguer 
and General Sarabia are sentenced to prison in 
Spain for attending a demonstration against the 
dictatorship of General Primo de Rivera. 

General Huang Iu heads a Provisional Cabinet in 
China under mandate from General Feng, whose 
coup d’état wrested control of Peking from Wu Pei- 
fu; General Chang, of Manchuria, is closing in on 
Wu, having undisputed possession of Shanhaikwan, 
Chinwangtao, and Peitaho. 

The Prince of Wales arrives home after a vacation 
in the United States and Canada. 

Czechoslovakia is announced as the first nation to 
ratify the League protocol on arbitration and se- 
curity; Foreign Minister Benes of Czechoslovakia 
had drawn up the protocol in its original form. 


November 1.—The voters of Cuba elect General 
Gerardo Machado, Liberal, as President. 

November 2.—The Nicaraguan Government 
buys the National Bank of Nicaragua from the 
Bank of Central and South America (N. Y.), Presi- 
dent Bartolomeo Martinez pledging continuance of 
the gold standard; the Nicaraguan cordoba has been 
at parity with the dollar since it was introduced in 
1912. 

November 4.—Prime Minister Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Laborite. of England, submits his resigna- 
tion as a result of the recent election; he is succeeded 
by Stanley Baldwin, Conservative. 

The Brazilian warship, Sao Paulo, under control 
of a mutinous crew, sails out of Rio de Janciro 
harbor. 

November 5.—The Provisional Government of 
China deposes the Emperor, Hsuan Tung, abolishes 
all titles, and removes the retinue of the last of the 
Manchu dynasty from the Imperial palace in the 
“Yellow City” of Peking; the allowance of the 
former Emperor is reduced from $4,000,000 a year 
to $500,000; General Wu Pei-fu is on the high seas, 
having fled toward Tsingtao. 

Brazilian garrisons in Rio Grande do Sul are re- 
ported in revolt; Uruguayan troops patrol the border 
to preserve neutrality. 

November 6.—Premier Stanley Baldwin names 
his Cabinet, with Lord Curzon as President of the 
Council and leader in the House of Lords, Winston 
Spencer Churchill as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and J. Austen Chamberlain as Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 

November 7.—The proposed French budget 
amounts to 33,350,570.787 francs, including 623,- 
000,000 for occupation of foreign countries, 3,603,- 
796,000 for war and 1,313.104,000 for navy; half 
the receipts go to pay interest on loans and debts. 

The Austrian Cabinet of Chancellor Ignatz 
Seipel resigns because of the general railroad strike; 
President WHainisch calls Parliament to meet 
November 11 to appoint a new ministry; the 
strikers demand increases involving 250,000,000,000 
kronen, or $3,571,000, which would prevent the 
roads from becoming self-sustaining and threaten 
success of the Geneva plan for reconstruction. 

November 10.—The mutinous Brazilian warship 
Sao Paulo arrives at Montevideo, where Uruguayan 
authorities take charge. 
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Sir Auckland Geddes, in the first Walter Page 
memorial lecture, crediting the United States, 
where he was formerly Ambassador, with better 
understanding of British colonial problems than is 
found in London, says that Britain has “yielded the 
position_of leadership to America in connection 
with the work designed for the higher service of 
humanity.” 

November 12.—In the Mexican Chamber of 
Deputies a debate develops into a pistol battle 
in which Deputy Louis Morones, prominent labor 
leader, and another Deputy named Leocadio 
Guerrero are shot. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies is opened by 
Premier Mussolini; there are only 250 Fascisti in 
attendance, whereas there are over 500 seats; a 
Communist denounces the Fascisti régime, and 
other parties do not attend. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


October 18.—France submits the name of Emile 
Daeschner as successor to Jules Jusserand, who has 
served for twenty-one years as ambassador at 
Washington; M. Daeschner is an Alsatian. 

Italian airplanes bomb the Gialo oasis headquar- 
ters for the Senussi Arabs. . 

October 21.—Secretary Hughes announces Ameri- 
can acceptance of the League invitation to partici- 
pate in the narcotics congress at Geneva on Novem- 
ber 17; United States representatives are, Stephen 
G. Porter, Bishop Charles E. Brent, Dr. Rupert 
Blue, Mrs. Elizabeth Washburn Wright, and Edwin 
Neville of the State Department. 

October 24.—The British Foreign Office protests 
to Russia against Communist activities in Britain 
which urge revolution in the army, the recently 
negotiated treaty providing that there shall be no 
such propaganda; the note says: “‘if the responsibili- 
ties which belong to the state in other countries are, 
in Russia, in the keeping of private and irrespon- 
sible bodies, the Soviet Government ought not to 
make agreements which it knows it cannot carry 
out.” 

October 25.—Diplomatic relations beween Persia 
and the United States become strained with news 
that two accomplices in the murder of Major 
Imbrie have escaped proper punishment, Seyid 
Hussein’s sentence of death having been commuted 
to life imprisonment by the Persian Cabinet. 

October 26.—President-elect Plutarco Calles, of 
Mexico, visits New York on his way home to take 
office in December. 

October 27.—Spanish troops begin to withdraw 
from Sheshuan and Laraiche in Morocco. 

The Council of the League of Nations takes up at 
Brussels the differences between Great Britain and 
Turkey over the Irak boundary, Lord Parmoor 
and Fethi Bey representing the disputants. 

October 28.—France recognizes Soviet Russia 
but reserves French rights in Russian obligations 
contracted under previous régimes; Russia’s debt to 
France was 5,860,000,000 francs, not including 
private investments. 

October 29.—The Irak frontier is fixed provision- 
ally by the League Council and the decision agreed 
to by Turkey and Great Britain; the Council turns 
to the decision of whether Mosul shall permanently 
belong to Irak under British mandate, or revert 
to Turkey. 

















GEN. GERARDO MACHADO, ELECTED PRESI- 
DENT OF CUBA ON NOVEMBER 1 
(Both General Machado [Liberal] and his defeated 
opponent, Gen. Mario Menocal [Conservative], were 
leaders in the Cuban war of liberation. Thenew Presi- 
dent, elected by an overwhelming majority, takes office 
on May 20 and serves for four years) 


October 30.—S. Parker Gilbert, new Agent- 
General for Reparations, confers at Berlin with 
Owen D. Young, the retiring official who organized 
the work. 

October 31.—The Council of the League of 
Nations, considering a controversy arising out of 
wholesale arrests of Constantinople Greeks by 
Turkish deporting agencies, adopts the report of 
Viscount Ishii, which calls upon the Mixed Com- 
mission controlling interchange of populations to 
settle all outstanding questions; right of appeal to 
the World Court is given on any judicial question. 

November 2.—Two convicted murderers of the 
American Major Imbrie, killed at Teheran, Persia, 
last July by a mob, are executed under orders of the 
Persian Government. 

November 7.—At the International Opium Con- 
ference in Gerevi, it is stated that Chinese produc- 
tion is between 8,000 and 15,000 tons a year, most 
of it fostered by ambitious generals to raise money 
for arms. 

A group of plotters are arrested by Spanish 
police at Barcelona, while customs officers on the 
French border coéperate. 

Russian Soviet authorities take over the Embassy 
at Paris, and in London they hold a reception at the 
old Embassy, which had been held by the White 
Russians; Leonid Krassin is the new Ambassador to 
France, while Christian Rakovsky is Chargé d’ 
Affaires at London; the seventh anniversary of the 
October revolution and Communist control is 
celebrated at Moscow. 
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THOMAS N. DYSART, ELECTED PRESIDENT 

OF THE INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

(Mr. Dysart is vice-president of the William R. Compton 

Company and the American Trust Company, both of 

St. Louis, and is also identified with various other 
financial enterprises) 


November 12.—The Reparation Commission re- 
duces its personnel, takes more modest quarters, 
and cuts salaries; the cost has been about 27,000,- 
ooo francs a year, and there will be a saving of from 
4o to 50 per cent. 

The United States Legation at Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia, purchases from Richard Crane, the Ameri- 
can Minister, the Schoenborn Palace. 
| November 14.—Poland and the United States 
agree on a plan for refunding the Polish debt of 
$1 78,560,000 for famine relief supplies and surplus 
‘war stores 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


, October 15.—The dirigible airshin 7R-} arrives at 
Lakehurst, N. J., from Germany, in 8r hours, estab- 
lishing a new non-stop record; this is the third dirigi- 
ble flight across the Atlantic, the British R-34 having 
‘crossed twice in July, rgro. 


October 16.—Wesleyan University trustees elect 
as president Dr. James Lukens McConaughy, 
formerly head of Knox College. 

The airship Shenandoah arrives at Camp Lewis, 
Wash., from Lakehurst, N. J., and is grounded at the 
mooring mast built for that purpose. 


October 20.—<A six-inch gun in the forward twin 
mount of the cruiser Trenton causes a flare-back 
which kills four men and injures eighteen. 

October 22.—The First Presbyterian Church of 
New York City accepts the resignation of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick as associate minister but invites 
him to continue to be special preacher. 

October 25.—The dirigible Shenandoah returns to 


WILLIAM E. KNOX, ELECTED PRESIDENT OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
(Mr. Knox has spent a lifetime in the service of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York, and is now president 


of that institution, which has deposits of nearly 
$200,000,000) 


Lakehurst, N. J., after a cross-country flight, and is 
housed beside the ZR-3 in the same hangar. 


October 27.—The Countess Catherine Karolyi 
lands at New York to deliver a series of lectures for 
three months, despite opposition by the National 
Security League; her husband was one-time Presi- 
dent of the short-lived Hungarian Republic. 


October 29.—The two bores of the vehicular tun 
nel under the Hudson River are “holed through,” 
connecting both ends of the work. 

The fourth death and the thirty-first case of in 
sanity result from inhaling tetra-ethyl lead gas by 
workers in the Standard Oil laboratory near Eliza 
beth, N. J.; the compound manufactured there is 
used to improve gasoline combustion in motors. 


November 1.—The notorious Ashley gang of bank 
robbers, bootleggers, and murderers is broken up and 
probably exterminated, in a fight with a posse led by 
Sheriff Merritt, of St. Louis County, Florida; John 
Ashley, Hanford Mobley, and two others are killed. 


November 3.—Forest tires spread extensively in 
New York, New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachu 
setts, Pennsylvania, and Michigan, due to long 
drought; hunting is stopped in several States be- 
cause of the danger 

November 6.—The University of Pittsburgh an 
nounces completion of plans for erection next year 
of a 52-story “cathedral of learning’ costing $10,- 
000,000 and accommodating 12,000 students. 

November 7.—Transactions of the New York 
Stock Exchange break all records for five years, with 
sales of 2,336,160 shares, involving 506 different 
issues, and a general rise in prices; the last record 
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breaking day was November 12, 1919, when stocks 
declined. 

November 12.—Stocks on the New York ex- 
change rise to an average higher than at any time 
since November 22, 1916, with a turnover of 
2,303,435 shares. 

November 13.—The 1924 Noble prize in litera- 
ture is awarded to Wladislaw Stanislaw Reymont, 
author of “ Polish Peasants” (four volumes). 


OBITUARY 
October 15.—Michael J. Mulqueen, New York 
lawyer. . John S. Lernon, special investigator 


of the Post Office, 58. Dr. James Bishop, eye 
specialist and author, 54. . John Lovell Cun- 
ningham, of Glens Falls, N. Y.,insurance executive, 84. 

October 16.—Senor F. P. Caballero, Cuban 
consul at Chicago, 58. 

October 17.—Herman Henry Kohlsaat, noted 
editor and publisher, formerly of Chicago, 71... . 
William Jay Griffin, counsel of the National Surety 
Co., 60. . George H. Murphy, consul-general 
at Zurich, Switzerland, 64. 

October 18.—Robert Grier Cooke, president of 
the Fifth Avenue Association in New York. 

The Rev. Dr. Arthur Gaylord Slocum, former 
president of Kalamazoo College, Mich., 76. 
Admiral Sir Percy Scott, who revolutionized 
gunnery of the British Navy and invented the night 
signalling system, 69. 

October 19.—Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, Phila- 
delphia educator and lecturer, 80. Patrick 
Bernard Delany, electrical inventor, 79... . Dr. 
idwin Wiley of Peoria, Ill., well-known librarian, 
s2.... Frode G. W. Rambusch, Danish decora- 
tor, 65... Gen. Baron von Freitag-Loringhofen, 
German military author. 

October 21.—George Valentine Massey, Philadel- 
phia railroad attorney, 82... . Dr. Henry is 
Bogardus, orthopedic surgeon, 66. William 
Gray Evans, Colorado banker and traction magnate, 
6g. . . . Prof. Clementi Ouelli, noted Brazilian 
naturalist. 

October 22.—The Rt. Rev. F. H. DuVernet, 
Bishop of the Anglican Diocese of Caledonia and 
\rchbishop of British Columbia, 64. William 
N. Cary, president of Common Brick Mfr’s Ass'n, 
62... Dr. Henry Augustus Buchtel, former 
Governor of Colorado, 79. 

October 23.—Dr. Charles Edwin Perkins, noted 
aural surgeon and throat specialist, 57... . Mrs. 
Julia E. Towle, missionary to American Indians, 87. 

October 24.—John E. Wright, of Missouri, editor, 


64. Louis Emile Bertin, noted French naval 


ar rchitect, 84. 

October 25.—Henry Cantwell Wallace, Secretary 
of Agriculture, 58. ... Laura Jean Libbey, 
novelist, 62. + 

October 26.—George Alfred Clapp (“Lew Dock- 
stader’’?), famous minstrel comedian, 68. 
Ludwig Nissen, New York jeweler, 68. Thomas 
Key Niedringhaus, Missouri manufacturer and 
politician, 64. ... Gen. Luigi Pelloux, former 
Premier of Italy, 04 

October 27.—Clifford Milburn Holland, Hudson 
River tunnel engineer, 41... . Gen. William 
Birch Haldeman, Commander of Confederate 
Veterans and editor, 78... . Maj.-Gen. William 
George Haan, U.S. A. retired, commander of 32nd 


Division in World War, 61. . . . Henry J. Crowley.« 
Philadelphia electrical engineer, 509. Addison 
Fletcher Andrews, composer, 67... . Percy D. 
Haughton, famous football coach, 49. 

October 28.—James Berwick Forgan, Chicago 
banker, 72. . .. Harold Marsh Sewall, Maine 
politician and diplomat, 64. Thomas C. Har- 
baugh, thrilling fictionist, 75. ... Edward Bell, 
American Chargé d’ Affaires at Peking, 42. 

October 29.—Frances Hodgson Burnett, author 
of “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” novelist and play- 
wright, 74. ... Hiram N. Sager, of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, 65. Eugene T. Sawyer, one 
of the “Nick Carter” fictionists, 78. Matteo 
»antaleoni, Italian economist. 

October 30.—David Parks Fackler, founder ef the 
Actuarial Society of America, 83. 

November 1.—Charles F. Eichorn, Newark, N. J., 
organist, 85. . . . Hugh Wilfred Robertson, mathe- 
matician, 66. 

November 2.—Dora Wiley, operatic soprano, 
71... . Samuel Oscar Prentice, retired Chief 
Justice of Connecticut Supreme Court, 74. 
Philip Francis, former Hearst leading editorial 
writer, 67. . Thomas FE. Cornish, telephone 
pioneer, of Philadelphia, Pa., 86. 

November 3.—The Rev. J. J. Himmel, S. J., 
former president of Georgetown University, 60. 
Cornelius Cole, of California, one of the original 
“‘ Forty-niners,’’ former Representative and Senator, 
and last survivor of the first National Republican 
Committee, 102. 

November 4.—Judge Bertram L. Smith, of Maine, 
68... . Chris Evans, former Secretary of the 
American Federation of Labor. . Gabriel Faure, 
noted French composer, 71. 

November 5.—Brig.-Gen. Anson Mills, U. S. A. 
retired, noted veteran of Indian and Civil wars, 
go. ... Ferdinand W. Peck, prominent Chicago 
pioneer, 76. . . . Frederick Miller, London editor, 61. 

November 6.—Dr. E. O. Fenzi, noted Italian 
plant expert, 8r. Ellis Wainwright, former 
St. Louis brewer and politician, 74. 

November 7.—William E. (‘‘Skipper’’) Simmons, 
journalist, 74. . . . Hans Thoma, German painter, 92. 

Nevember 8.—Dr. Alexander Braudo, Russian- 
Jewish scholar and librarian, 60. 


November 9.—Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge, for 
thirty-one years United States Senator from 
Massachusetts, chairman of the Foreign Relations 
Committee and majority leader in the Senate, 
known as “the scholar in politics,” 74... . John 
W. Goff, former New York Supreme Court justice, 
76. . . . William Walton Kitchin, Governor from 
1909 to 1913 of North Carolina and former member 
of Congress, 58. . Christopher Stuart Patterson, 
long a director of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 82. 

November 12.—Henry Proctor Waugh, editor, 
50... . George C. Flint, New York furniture 
merchant, 84. ;.. Sir Archibald Geikie, noted 
British geologist, 89. 

November 13.—Louis Glass, San Francisco tele- 
phone expert w vho organized the Philippines system, 


79. Chester Loomis, painter, 72. Edmund 
Dene Morel, English reformer of Congo conditions, 
SY. 


November 14.—Herbert Reed Gurney, former 
treasurer of Vassar College, 55. 
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NOW MIR. PRESIDENT, HOw 
ABOUT ALLOF THOSE 
CAMPAIGN PROMEES YOU 
DIDN’T MAME?! 
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THE PRESIDENT’S REAL VICTORY 


By Warren, in the News (Cleveland, O.) 

















COMING OUT OF THE WOODS 
From the News (Dayton, O.) 


_ (Women Governors were elected on November 4, for the first 
time, in Texas and Wyoming] 
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THE MOST-TALKATIVE NATION SELECTS ITS 
MOST TACITURN CITIZEN THE AMERICAN WAY 


From the Star (Montreal, Canada) From the Sun (Baltimore, Md) 
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THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS 
(That popular majority ought to help some with discipline] 
From the Tribune © New York 


HE great American game of presi- 
dential politics has come to an end, and 
the country settles down once more to the 
ordinary affairs of government and business. 
Public opinion as expressed in newspaper 
cartoons looks forward to the session of 














TROUBLE IN STORE FOR “INSURGENTS” 


From the Evening Post (New York) 


Congress which begins on December 1, in 
the belief that the President’s substantial 
majority at the polls will give him added 
prestige and render impossible such op- 
position as was witnessed in the closing 
weeks of the last session, in May and June. 
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YES, IT MADE BILL FEEL PRETTY BAD 
From the Sentinel (Milwaukee, Wis.) 



































IT’S TIME TO PUT AWAY CHILDISH THINGS} 
“From the News (Detroit, Mich.) 
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NOT THE MAN NOR THE MEANS TO LAUNCH IT 


From the Evening News (Newark, N. J.) F 





GOVERNOR SMITH SURVIVES! 
rom the Evening World © (New York) 























THE MOUNTAIN LABORED—AND BROUGHT FORTH A MOUSE 


From the News (Dallas, Texas) 
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THE RADICAL SENATORS COULDN’T STOP IT) 
From the Constitutton (Atlanta, Ga.) 





HIS SHIP COMES IN 
From the Evening Post (New York) 
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“FATHER HERRIOT” 
From L’Ere Nouvelle (Paris, France) 

_[The Premier of France and the new Peace child 
of Europe. This French journal credits Premier 
Herriot with achieving the improved situation now 
so evident on the Continent] 

















SAD, BUT TRUE 


Iracy: “Austrians, Jugoslavs, Swiss, all now wish me well. There is no 
one any longer who threatens my life.” 

THE ITALIAN MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR: “Do not forget that there are 
the Italians!" 


From Travaso (Rome, Italy) 


The past month, abroad, has witnessed a dictatorships of Mussolini and De Rivera 
general election in Great Britain and a _ seem not quite as secure as they were half a 
political campaign in the German republic. year ago. Thus Italy, in the cartoon re- 
It has also seen storm clouds continuing produced above, is as at peace with her neigh- 
to gather in Italy and Spain—where the _ bors but threatened by civil strife at home. 

















A RUSSIAN VIEW OF THE BRITISH ELECTIONS COALITION GOVERNMENT ‘IN GERMANY 


{The Labor Premier, MacDonald, was forced to fight both “Help! 


Help! This will never do!" 


Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Lloyd George—Conservative and Liberal] From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 


From J svestia (Moscow, Russia) 


(New elections to the Reichstag will be held on December 7] 
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THE CLOUDS ROLL BY, AND JOHN BULL SEES SOME FINE WEATHER AHEAD 
From the Western Afail (Cardiff, Wales) 


























AMERICA§CAN NOW DECLARE THAT SHE THE NEW LORD OF THE WHOLE WORLD: 
INVENTED THE ZEPPELIN THE AMERICAN EAGLE 
(And Germany can say that she helped!) (He never disarms!) 
From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) From Simplicissimus (Munich, Germany) 
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THE LEAGUE OFFERS AID TO GERMANY 


“Come, I shall help you from your awkward position.” 
“Very well. But we must first discuss the conditions.” 


From Notenkraker (Amsterdam, Holland) 


During the recent session of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations, at Geneva, there 
was considerable discussion of the proposal 
that Germany should soon be welcomed to 
membership in the League. On this page 
are reproduced some European cartoons 
which may throw light on various phases of 
that subject. They show opposing points of 











WHEN FRANCE WITHDRAWS FROM THE RUHR 


GERMANY: “Ah! I will soon have my factories going in the old 
directioa!"’ 
From Mucha (Warsaw, Poland) 
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GERMANY’S ENTRANCE INTO THE LEAGUE 
“Come to our heart, brother!" 


From Listige Blatter (Berlin, Germany) 
view, and especially they afford an indica- 
tion that certain elements in Germany are 
perhaps not prepared to urge admission. 














THE NERVY INSURANCE AGENT 


NANSEN (to the German Michel): “I am traveling for the 
League of Nations, an insurance company offering protection 
against stolen provinces. May we ask you to insure with us? 


From Kladderadaisch (Berlin, Germany) 
[The shaded portions of the map on the wall represent Ger- 


many’s lost_provinces—Alsace-Lorraine on the west, and a large 
portion of Prussia on the east) 








FRANCE RE-VISITED 


NOTES OF A RECENT TOUR AMONG THE FR: ‘NCH 
AND THEIR NEIGHBORS , 


BY ALBERT SHAW 


[The present article, which was originally intended for the November number, wag "written to follow 


one that appeared in the October Review or REviEws entitled “Touring in Great Britain.” 


It jots down 


in an informal way certain impressions derived from a few weeks of rapid but extensive .utomobile touring 
along the roads of France and neighboring countries, after similar travel experiences in‘ ‘England and Scot- 


land.—THE EpitTor] 


HE rambling notes which make up the 

present article are the result of recent 
automobile touring on the main highways 
of nations in Western Europe who govern 
themselves under six different flags. Of 
the geographical and political entities thus 
visited, France is by far the most important. 
Of the other five, the first three are Holland, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. The remaining 
two are Austria and Germany. ‘Travelirig 
in regions under these last two flags was 
limited, however, to brief experiences in 
the Austrian Tyrol, in the highland dis- 


’ tricts of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg, and 


in the Black Forest and Rhine Valley of 
Baden. This part of the journey included 
visits of a few days at Innsbruck, Munich, 
and Stuttgart, with briefer glimpses of 
many quaint old cities and towns of South 
Germany. 


On Both Sides of the Upper Rhine 


There lingers in the United States some 
more or less vague idea that American 
visitors are not received with uniform 
cordiality, as they resume again their 
favorite pre-war pastime of traveling in 
Europe. I would like to put on record, 
therefore, the fact that I have brought home 
with me no recollection of a single instance of 
unfriendliness or incivility. With the Ruhr 
in French occupation, and with somewhat 
expensive technicalities involved in cross- 
ing even the friendliest frontiers with a 
foreign automobile, there were those who 
thought it a dubious experiment to try 
motoring in Austria and Germany in a 
car owned and registered in France. 

It might not have been feasible, indeed 
this year to cross the Rhine with a French- 
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owned car at Strassburg, for instance, but 
no friction or difficulty was involved in 
entering Austria or Germany by way of 
Switzerland. This plan necessitated a 
return to Swiss soil at Basle, in order to 
cross the Rhine and reenter France. But 
the ride from Baden-Baden up the fertile 
valley, skirting the forested hills, and 
passing through such places of historic 
memory as Freiburg, is one of the most 
delightful in Europe, and especially charm- 
ing on a September Saturday. Moreover, 
Basle is an ideal point at which to break 
journey; while the ride across Alsace and 
the Vosges Mountains is one of exceptional 
beauty, as also of immediate political and 
social interest. So there was no reason for 
regret in being obliged to revisit Switzerland 
in order to take a car out of Germany into 
France. Nevertheless, it will be a happy 
day for everybody when the Rhine may 
be crossed at all points, without restriction 
or embarrassment. The people on both 
sides of that noble stream—certainly those 
along its upper stretches, are among the 
most industrious, kindly, and inoffensive 
of all Europeans. 
Fair Prices and Friendly Spirit 
Whether in large cities or in remote vil- 
lages and rural neighborhoods, there was 
not merely politeness for the American 
tourists, but evident desire to show good 
feeling. All the usual questions asked by 
travelers, as to roads, stopping places and 
conditions, were met frequently with an 
eager desire to be of service, and never with 
discourtesy. 
There has been much discussion here at 
home regarding the prices charged American 
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travelers in Europe, in view of fluctuating 
currencies of the alleged European 
belici that a: Americans are burdened 
with excessiv’ wealth. Certain reports 
have had a jendency to make even ex- 
perienced persuns (those who have noi been 
abroad since the war) hesitate somewhat 
about formir plans for European travel. 
Upor thie I am glad to state with 
er i found prices reasonable 
ever y whe « France, while in many 
places out.‘a. of Paris the depreciated franc 
gives the vi tor decidedly more for his 
money than he has a right to expect. 
Geneva hotel charges, at the League of 
Nations openir.g, with accommodations in 
great demar~+ were moderate in comparison 
with America. hotel prices when crowds 
are drawn by political conventions or other 
gatherings. 

Hotels and inns in the smaller French 
cities and towns are surprisingly comfort- 
able as a rule, with rates for pleasant rooms 
and excellent meals that are much below 
those charged in the United States for 
worse rooms and inferior meals. I make 
this comment in order to reassure those 
who have been confused by conflicting 
reports; and it is with entire deliberation, 
and with former traveling experiences in 
mind, that I think it well to bear such 
testimony. I have never before found travel 
conditions better, hotel keepers more honest, 
and prices in general more reasonable than 
in 1924. 

The American visitor will everywhere find 
the natives well disposed toward him, if he 
conducts himself as considerately as if he 
were among neighborly people in his own 
country. Europeans since the war have 
had to sacrifice many art treasures, pieces 
of fine old furniture, and other valued 
objects, in order to live. Happily, the 
extreme emergency is well-nigh past. I 
have no encouragement to offer that class 
of Americans who gloat over bargains that 
represent European distress. Prices of 
fine objects are still below their real value, 
speaking broadly; but Europe is recovering, 
and is no longer throwing her treasures on 
the bargain counter in despair. 


The Admirable Road System of France 


The European roads are, as a rule, well 
marked by signboards, and excellent road 
maps are everywhere procurable. There is 
no danger that the growth of automobile 
touring will be to the detriment of the rail- 


roads. Already the two modes of travel in 
Europe are coéperating advantageously. 
It is obvious that the war-stricken districts 
of France can only be seen by travel on the 
highways. But the railroad may take the 
visitor to a given point, from which he may 
explore the surrounding country at very 
small cost in commodious motor omnibuses, 
if a private car is not available for him. 
The same thing is true of Switzerland, 
where the omnibuses and sight-seeing chara- 
bancs take visitors by the scores of thousands 
wherever they wish to go. 

In my October article I made some allu- 
sions to the admirable public highways of 
the British Islands. These, for the most 
part, had been well constructed in the period 
that preceded automobiles. The macadam 
road, with its heavy foundation, its smooth 
surface, and its good drainage, was becom- 
ing a universal institution, so far as main 
highways were concerned, before the middle 
of the last century. 

Of Priceless Value to the Nation 

Its great system of highways is one of the 
visible and material marks of the unity of 
modern France. The network consisting of 
the routes nationales, the routes depart- 
mentales, with the smaller roadways of the 
arrondissements and the communes or town- 
ships—all constituting a complete system 
radiating from Paris in the first instance, 
and then from every provincial and depart- 
mental capital—has been familiar enough 
as a thing one has always read about. But 
its opportunities must be actually enjoyed 
to be half comprehended. 

Within a decade or two we have spent in 
the State of New York probably $300,000,- 
ooo in making automobile roads, many of 
which have been worn out and have had to 
be thoroughly rebuilt before the maturing 
of the bonds issued for their original con- 
struction. Yet, with all our mistakes re- 
garding construction and maintenance, 
these improved roads will soon have added 
billions of dollars to the developed wealth 
of the Empire State. To try to estimate 
the economic value of the highways of 
France would plunge one into a field of wild 
conjecture. If the French roads to-day 
had all to be constructed de novo, it would 
probabiy cost several billions of dollars to 
build them. Meanwhile, of course, it 
would not be possible to do it within any 
limited period, because it would require 
the labor of millions of men, and these would 
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not be available. Stated in terms of national 
wealth, I should suppose that the roads of 
France could not be appraised at less than 
twenty billions of dollars, which would be 
equal to the roughly estimated value of all 
the railroad properties in the United States. 


How the French Farmer is Benehted 


The great national roads of France were 
the creation of the Napoleonic era. Doubt- 
less there were military reasons for connect- 
ing every French center with every other, 
and for giving each. population group, 
whether large or small, its own radial road 
system. But the results in social and 
economic values have been far more im- 
portant than in military terms. France is a 
country of small farmers whose modes of 
life have been largely the result of the 
Napoleonic land laws, with their abolition of 
primogeniture and their equality of status. 

As the tourist speedily discovers, these 
French farmers have their homes in corm- 
pactly built villages, from which they go out 
to their fields. Their stables and farmyards 
are in the rear of their village homes, and 
they are constantly moving along the public 
highway. A single ox will often haul as much 
hay or other produce into the village over 
the hard-surfaced highway as four strong 
horses would pull over an ordinary American 
farm road. The isolated American farmer, 
although he needs good roads, has developed 
a system of agriculture that makes him less 
dependent, relatively, than the European 
farmer upon the daily condition of the 
public highways. As for the main roacs, 
the routes nationales, many of them run for 
long distances in perfectly straight lines like 
roads on survey lines in our Western States. 


Trunk Lines Without Curves 


Napoleon, or those whom he inspired, in 
many cases drew a straight line on the map 
with a ruler, and the road went through 
without deflection. Frequently in the dis- 
tance on the horizon line an ancient church 
spire would be visible; and the road engi- 
neers directed their course by that object, 
for the delight of the future tourist. 

These great roads are lined with beautiful 
trees, sometimes in double rows. In many 
parts of France, instead of planes, poplars, 
or chestnuts, one finds countless miles of 
apple trees and pear trees skirting the high- 
ways. In Brittany and Normandy, and in 
other parts of France where the country is 
rolling or quite hilly, it might have seemed 


at one time as if the main routes should have 
been curved for easier grades. But, as 
automotive machinery is now constructed, 
straight lines are a clear advantage, and the 
grades are not detrimental. The local roads 
that serve the farm villages naturally give 
careful regard to grades. 


Road-Building in War Time 


During the recent war, road building and 
maintenance was on a stupendous scale in 
the fighting zone. For more than four years 
the opposing armies were stretched across 
northeastern France from Belgian Flanders 
and the North Sea all the way to Switzer- 
land. Even the Germans had to maintain 
good highways in the regions that they held 
under occupation, for the simple reason that 
they could not have fought for forty-eight 
hours without the constant movement of 
munitions, food, and various supplies along 
their own systems of entrenchment. Supply 
wagons, artillery, and intensive war traffic 
were constantly wearing out the roads, while 
exploding shells were tearing great holes in 
the macadam surface. 

One of the most notable things that I saw 
in 1918 along the war fronts was the high- 
way work of the British army in France. A 
special transport service was constantly 
bringing immense quantities of crushed 
stone from England, and this was distrib- 
uted to the main highways by means of 
temporary railroad tracks, with the further 
aid of light narrow-gauge rails at the side of 
the roadway. Thousands of German pris- 
oners were kept at work upon the roads, 
besides an Allied work-army consisting of 
men of several nationalities who for one 
reason or another were not fit for service in 
the trenches. 

When the war suddenly ended with the 
Armistice, these highways were in repair up 
to the very minute; and thousands of 
English lorries (motor trucks) and heavy 
horse vans withdrew over them in superb 
condition. In motoring over these roads 
again, after a period of six years, I find that 
they are still for the most part in excellent 
order. The French have had to give first 
attention to the restoration of the trench- 
torn and shell-wrecked fields, and to the 
work of making villages and towns habit- 
able. Probably the total traffic along these 
great military highways of the war sectors 
has been less during the past five years 
altogether than it was during single weeks at 
the most intensive periods of army traffic. 
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In other parts of France, at a distance 
from the recent scenes of war devastation, 
some of the highways are badly worn as 
regards surface conditions, but for the most 
part there has been surprisingly efficient 
maintenance. Almost invariably where this 
season one found a stretch of road with holes 
and ruts in the macadam there were fresh 
piles of broken stone, and it was evident 
that after the farmers had finished their 
fall work, these occasional pieces of de- 
teriorated roadway would be made good. 


Shortage of Labor—W omen at Work 


We know here in America by common 
report that the war left France very short of 
labor. In a population of barely forty 
millions, one does not expect to find more 
than seven or eight millions—let us say one 
person in five—who may be counted as in 
the period of physically vigorous manhood. 
Yet France lost of the very flower of her 
young men and those in early middle age 
not less than 1,364,000 actually killed, and 
740,000 hopelessly injured among the 
3,000,000 men who suffered wounds. When 
one remembers that these young men were 
drawn uniformly from every little neighbor- 
hood in France, it is easy to see that the 
shortage of labor is a universal condition. 

The only wonder is that the French have 
been able to accomplish so much during this 
brief half a dozen years toward the re- 
sumption of their industries and their farm 
work, and in the repair of the damage 
wrought by high explosives. The wonder 
increases as one bears in mind not only the 
statistics of the killed and wounded, but 
also the numbers of men that the unsettled 
state of Europe has made it necessary for 
France to keep in actual military service 
since the war. The average number of 
young men withdrawn from _ productive 
work and serving in the army since the war 
has been nearer three-quarters than half a 
million, and it was only in 1923 that the 
French army was reduced to 660,000 men, 
based upon eighteen months’ service. This 
has not been due to a militaristic spirit, for 
the French are practical economists and 
wish to work, make money, reduce taxes, 
and restore the nation’s supply of invested 
funds and liquid assets. 

It would be impossible to say enough for 
the fortitude, the capacity, and the industry 
of French women in this trying period. I 
have a picture in my mind of thousands of 
women working in truck gardens, other 
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thousands garnering the potato crop, and 
still other thousands raking hay or driving 
oxen in the September aftermath of clover 
and alfalfa. As I counted people at work in 
the fields on innumerable farms in different 
parts of France, I arrived at the thumb-rule 
conclusion that at least there were more 
womenfolk than menfolk who were running 
the farms. Almost invariably it was women 
and girls, or else very small boys and very 
old men who were driving the cows or doing 
like chores. 

Nothing of this was due to any lack of 
regard for women as the weaker sex. It 
was the sheer scarcity of men, and the pa- 
tience and devotion of the women. These 
same women were capable of cooking a most 
excellent dinner, making dainty laces and 
going to mass on Sunday mornings as spick 
and span as could be wished. 


Large Proportion of Foreign Labor 


As a result of the scarcity of working men, 
it was not strange to find that the-recon- 
struction of the devastated regions was 
going forward largely at the hands of 
foreigners. I can credit the estimates that 
there are almost two million Italian work- 
men, including a large proportion of com- 
petent masons and carpenters, employed at 
good wages to-day in France, especially in 
the regions that had been most injured by 
German shells. I found also a large number 
of Spaniards and Portuguese, with a con- 
siderable sprinkling of Belgians. 

We in America for more than hali a 
century have been familiar with the sight 
of gangs of foreign workmen on railroads, 
in factory towns, in coal mining districts, 
and working in unskilled pursuits of many 
kinds. But, previous to the four years of 
the war strain, during which France had the 
experience of millions of soldiers and work- 
men from other lands, the French country 
people were wholly sufficient unto them- 
selves and saw no strangers except a few 
prosperous tourists. 

A considerable part of this invasion of for- 
eign workmen will doubtless be assimilated 
and will become a permanent element of the 
French nation. I do not in the least Share 
the views of those who regard France as 
“bled white” and in a state of inevitable de- 
cline. France had attained an adjusted bal- 
ance between her population and her eco- 
nomic resources that by no means indicated 
decline. No other people of Europe showed 
greater virility or intensity of will to survive 
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than the French people in the recent war. 
‘Their population will quickly expand again 
tocorrespond with their economic capacities. 
In many regions, it is true, the average 
family is small—‘ hough not so small by any 
means as the average family of our best New 
England American stock. In farming dis- 
tricts, especially in the uplands toward the 
Alps, the families are large, hardy, and 
capable of rendering excellent service in the 
reconstruction of I’rance as a whole. 


The French Economic System Compared 

with Ours 

Comparative national wealth is a difficult 
subject, and as a rule it is discussed with 
very little understanding. It will be a long 
time before we can build our soils up to the 
average productiveness per acre of French 
farmlands. It would bankrupt most of our 
States to provide in a short time any such 
complete system of -ood roads as the French 
people enjoy. What we call education 
seems more in evidence here, and we are 
constantly talking about “schools,” pro- 
viding educational buildings with restless 
energy, and trying to make school instruc- 
tion bear some definite relation to the art of 
living in a rational, intelligent, and success- 
ful manner. But the ordinary I’rench work- 
man or peasant farmer seems to know the 
French language better than the American 
knows English; and French women are far 
more skillful in the keeping of accounts and 
in the household arts than are American 
women of similar status. Our farming is 
speculative, and we are straining our eyes for 
markets on the distant horizon. The French 
farmer lives comfortably and thriftily as a 
member of a community that has established 
for itself a well-balanced existence. The 
American farm scheme is a far more ambi- 
tious one; but it is hopeless from the 
business standpoint. ‘To be successful, 
farming must be regarded as a mode of 
family and neighborhood life, rather than 
as a capitalistic or speculative commercial 
enterprise. 

I have always greatly admired the sanity 
of the French economic system, as it has 
come through the amazing industrial epoch 
of the past century. France is basically in a 
sounder economic position than any other 
major European country. It resisted the 
temptation to imitate England’s over-ex- 
pansion of manufactures, an example so 
fatally followed by Germany. Great Britain 
is in serious distress because British policy 


in the last century had been based upon 
the fallacy that foreign regions must forever 
be content to supply raw material and food 
in exchange for British manufactures, and 
must perforce pay tribute permanently to 
British shipping and London banking. The 
United States is in some danger of falling 
belatedly into errors of policy that are now 
only too obvious to European economists. 
There is no permanent prosperity for 
American farmers except that which is based 
upon their own local markets. 
Recovery Since the War 

There is no other example of a great coun- 
try whose economic life had been profoundly 
disrupted by war that has ever shown more 
rapid return to the normal balance of pro- 
duction and consumption than have the 
people of France in the past five years. 
How this has been done is not to be stated 
in any sensational way. It is a national 
triumph that has been achieved almost 
without notice, through the inherent capa- 
city of the people and the nature of their 
occupations and resources. Weata distance 
read so much of the ups and downs of 
Cabinets, and of the unending succession of 
conferences and international parleys, that 
we learn next to nothing of the working of 
administrative policies that have helped the 
French people to resume their accustomed 
activities. Yet the great work of restoration 
has moved along with surprising success. 


Good Crops Now Grown in the Devastated 
Areas 

Statistics are valuable in their way, and 
personal inspection greatly aids the under- 
standing. The two things together are 
necessary for a firm grasp of the facts. 1 
had seen much of the ravages in France 
before reconstruction had begun. And I 
had followed the statistical reports of recon- 
struction. But I was anxious to see the 
thing on the ground in 1924, and arrive at 
first-hand conclusions. I had seen great 
regions where all the villages and cities were 
destroyed, and where—in addition to the 
vast mileage of trenches—there were hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of farmlands 
dotted with shell holes, many of which were 
ten feet deep and twenty feet in diameter, 
the majority, of course, being smaller. 

Associates had remarked to me that these 
fields could not be restored within a hundred 
years. It happens that I know something of 
land improvement and have witnessed a 
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great deal of work in our South along the line 
of the restoration of badly eroded fields. I 
had realized that the task was stupendous, but 
knew that it could be accomplished within 
a reasonable time if a sufficient amount of 
labor could beapplied to the filling of trenches 
and shell holes. The subsoil was mostly of 
a whitish chalk formation; and re-grading 
was sure to leave at the surface a large 
quantity of material rich in lime and suited 
for such leguminous crops as alfalfa and 
the clovers. 


Progress in Devastated Areas 


Knowing well our processes of soil im- 
provement in Maryland, Virginia, and the 
southern States of the Atlantic seaboard, 
as well as in Ohio and the old Northwest, 
I was prepared to find—what I have just 
witnessed—excellent crops of alfalfa and 
clover growing in all the ten French de- 
partments that were devastated by the war. 

In the grain-growing sections of the war 
belt, this year’s wheat crop was extensive 
and successful. Certain areas that were less 
productive naturally and that were excep- 
tionally damaged, especially in the Verdun 
and Argonne sectors, have been left unre- 
constructed. The Government has bought 
the farmers out, and there will remain, as a 
great object lesson, an area of perhaps 
several hundred square miles, with the 
trenches as they were, with thousands of 
concrete dugouts, and all the evidences of 
destruction that were visible at the end of 
the war—except for the fact that nature has 
begun to clothe and disguise the scene 


with grasses, brambles, shrubs and saplings. 


Speaking in general, the farm lands of 
these ten devastated departments are now 
restored and in. use. These areas had a 
population in 1914 of nearly five millions. 
They were credited with more than three- 
quarters of the industrial production of 
France in some of the principal lines of 
metallic and textile manufacture, as also in 
beet sugar output. They constituted one 
of the richest parts of France in terms of 
standard agriculture. Asa result of the war, 
all normal activities were annihilated. 
More than eight million acres had to be 
restored, of which about five million acres 
were arable land that had been well culti- 
vated in gardens and fields. 

About three-fourths of a million houses had 
been completely destroyed or greatly dam- 
aged. Not far from 25,000 factories had 
been destroyed or rendered unfit for busi- 


ness. It was a military task of large dimen- 
sions to clear away the dangerous debris of 
war material. Farming could not be re- 
sumed while the barbed wire entanglements 
remained, and more than half of this form of 
encumbrance was removed within the first 
year after the war. At the beginning of the 
present year 292,000,000 square meters of 
barbed wire had been cleared away, out of a 
total of 375,000,000. School children may 
figure out the mileage of barbed wire, that 
would stretch: several times around the 
globe. The trenches to be filled in were 
estimated as totaling 333,000,000 cubic 
meters. The beginning of 1924 found only 
about fifty million remaining unfilled. 


Villages Rebuilding More Slowly 


With a total of 3,306,350 hectares of land 
that had to be cleared of barbed wire and 
explosives, and with trenches and shell holes 
to be filled in, two-thirds of the whole task 
had been accomplished by January 1, 1920. 
Allowing for the reserved area that is not 
going to be re-graded (although it has been 
cleared of dangerous explosives), this work 
on the land has been brought practically to 
an end; and the farm areas are, as I have 
said, under notably good cultivation. 

When it comes to the rebuilding of farm 
villages and towns, the statistics are not so 
impressive. Obviously, since the lands 
represent the chief means of livelihood, it 
was necessary to restore them first and to let 
the permanent reconstruction of towns and 
villages proceed more slowly. Furthermore, 
there had been a great loss of population, 
and this rendered the housing question 
relatively less exigent. At the date of the 
Armistice the remaining inhabitants of the 
ten departments were something like two- 
fifths of the population of 1914. Within 
another year, an additional million people 
were on the ground. Another (fourth) 
million had come back by the beginning of 
1923. During the past year and a half, two 
or three hundred thousand more have been 
added, although the present number of four 
and a quarter millions, more or less, includes 
many foreign workmen. The total popula- 
tion of the war area is now perhaps to per 
cent. less than ten years ago. 


Adjustment of Individual Claims 


The general business of reconstruction has 
been under the auspices of a cabinet officer 
called the Minister of the Liberated Regions. 
The method adopted was to leave the initia- 
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tive with the individual owner, allowing him 
a certain amount of Government money 
with which to restore his land, his home, or 
his factory. There were more than three 
million claims filed, aggregating 140,000,- 
000,000 francs. The sums allowed will 
amount to nearly 60 per cent. of the total 
demands. Nearly all the claims have now 
been examined, and allowances fixed. 

A great number of local commissions 
made the original assessments of damage, 
their decisions being subject to appeal, 
control, and equalization. I found on 
inquiry among plain people in certain towns 
and villages a prevalent feeling that some 
claimants had been allowed a great deal too 
much and others not nearly enough. Such, 
however, is villagers’ human nature every- 
where. My own impression is that the 
assessments and allotments have been as fair 
as could be expected. 

There has also been much intimation of 
graft in the handling and expenditure of 
reconstruction funds. I am skeptical as to 
these charges, although it is responsibly 
admitted that there have been mistakes. 
Upon the whole, my judgment would be 
that the work has proceeded along lines of 
efficiency, patriotism, and honesty. 


Rebuilding Probably Half Done 


It would seem that about nine-tenths of all 
the buildings in the ten departments were 
either destroyed or seriously damaged. 
One-tenth of these had been restored in the 
first year after the armistice, the second 
tenth requiring two more years. The work 
went on less rapidly during 1922, but made 
great progress last year (1923) and has been 
going on well in 1924. After quick inspec- 
tion of many scores of towns and villages— 
perhaps several hundred altogether—with 
pencil and notebook in hand, I had reached 
the independent conclusion that the rebuild- 
ing work was about half done, and that four 
years more of energetic effort would prac- 
tically complete the great task. I preferred 
to see things on the ground first, and to test 
my own impressions by official data after I 
had inspected typical districts and towns 
with my own eyes. I would not wish to 
have it thought that my cursory survey of 
conditions bore the faintest resemblance to 
an investigation. I am merely giving off- 
hand views for whatever they may be worth. 

Let no one suppose that living in these 
villages during the past five years has been 
anything like a pleasant experience. Al- 





most everywhere the ragged walls of ruined 
houses, with debris still unremoved, give 
the visitor a painful shock. In hardly any 
place have the streets and sidewalks been 
cleared of rubbish. Hundreds of thousands 
of people are living in temporary shacks, or 
in huts thrown up of corrugated iron and 
other materials left over from ammunition 
sheds and war structures. Literally thou- 
sands are living in caves and holes in the 
ground, many of them in the German 
dugouts of the war-time. 


Germany’s Obligation 


My rapid motor flights did not carry me 
into northern Germany, but I passed 
through many of the quaint and charming 
villages of South Germany, and saw 
numerous cities, of the second and third 
rank as to size, but of notable beauty and in 
perfect order and repair. These places were 
comparable in 1914 with the villages and 
cities that German explosives afterwards 
destroyed in France. More than 3,500 of 
these local entities (French municipalities 
and communes) were either obliterated or 
terribly damaged. Almost forty thousand 
miles of local roads (not the main military 
highways) were destroyed or badly injured. 
Something like 95 per cent. of the livestock 
of these ten departments had been taken 
away by the Germans or used for food. 
Town for town, village for village, farm for 
farm, it is plainly the business of Germany 
to pay for the reconstruction and the refit- 
ting of these ten departments of France. 
This can be done under the Dawes plan, and 
the whole world owes it to practical justice 
and common sense to see that the obligation 
is fully met. 


How the New Villages Look 


I shall say something in later paragraphs 
regarding reconstruction work in Belgium, 
particularly in the region of the Ypres 
sector. At this point let me answer the 
question that I am asked in conversation as 
to the appearance of the new French villages 
that are emerging. The larger towns that 
were very badly hurt, but not wholly 
destroyed, are coming back in the main upon 
their old lines. Reconstruction in consider- 
able places, like Verdun, Rheims, Albert, 
and many others, where destruction was 
great, will lack something of the beauty 
and dignity of the earlier buildings that 
are gone. 

In the smaller villages, much of the new 
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work is very attractive; but it must be 
confessed that a good deal of it is tawdry and 
not to be commended. The architectural 
supervision of rebuilding seems to me not 
to have been as insistent and thorough as we 
had been led in 1919 to believe that it was 
going to be. In districts where there is little 
building stone and much suitable clay, the 
building is all of substantial brick work 
(with tile roofs, as a rule); and new brick- 
yards are everywhere to be seen. In other 
considerable districts, there are ample 
supplies of a soft, whitish, unstratified rock 
that is thrown up in rough walls which are 
covered with stucco, the roofs being of red 
tiles. Villages thus rebuilt present a bright 
and cheerful appearance, and are conspicu- 
ous in the Marne Valley, for example, as 
seen against a background of green hills. 


Verdun’s Mournful State 


Verdun was one of the greatest of 
Europe’s military centers before the war, 
and it had a normal population of from 
fifteen to twenty thousand, apart from the 
many regiments stationed in the environing 
fortresses. It has now, perhaps, six thou- 
sand people (including foreign workmen), 
most of whom appear to linger sadly 
because they have nowhere else to go. The 
streets are no longer filled with men in 
uniform. The great garrisons of the vicinity 
that enlivened the town in earlier days have 
disappeared. French concentration for de- 
fense is, henceforth, much nearer the Rhine 
than in the period before the war. A few 
Algerian soldiers alone remain at Verdun. 

There have been liberal monetary grants 
for rebuilding Verdun, and much new con- 
struction is in evidence, but the town seems 
fatally stricken. A more melancholy place 
after nightfall I have never seen—a ghost- 
like figure or two moving in the street 
centers; dim and scanty lights, and no 
vehicles; a few hungry dogs in huddled, 
scurrying groups. A great new public 
market-house has been built, in which 
hundreds of people ought to have been 
buying and selling produce in the early fore- 
noon. But when I visited it, at the appro- 
priate morning hour, there were only two or 
three people altogether. 

The devastation that is stil visible for 
many miles about Verdun can hardly be 
pictured. Numerous villages have com- 
pletely disappeared, some of these having 
had populations of from one thousand to 
two thousand in 1914. Where there has 


been rebuilding in this general district, the 
work has been well done, and it makes a 
better impression than some of the new 
housing that one sees in sectors farther 
north, along the lines where the British 
armies fought. 


American Memorials in the Argonne 


A typical entry in my notebook would 
read: “Village of E—. Rebuilding of stone 
and stucco is fairly satisfactory, but village 
is still very ragged, with rubbish every- 
where, new houses alternating with weed- 
grown ruins, masses of barbed wire, and 
unsightly concrete dugouts here and there 
at the village edges.” The adjacent 
Argonne region remains to a great extent a 
desolate, war-stricken wilderness, with no 
signs of life except a few sheep or cows 
grazing on the open range. Here the 
American soldiers played their immortal 
part in the ending of the war. 

Of American valor and sacrifice we are 
reminded by many things that are con- 
spicuous, but most of all by vast military 
cemeteries. There were a great number of 
temporary burying grounds at first, but it 
has been the policy of our Government to 
concentrate the graves in about eight large 
and permanent cemeteries. In the one at 
Romagne are buried many thousands of 
Americans who fell in the Argonne fighting; 
and the cemetery at Belleau Wood includes 
land where Americans actually fought and 
fell. These and several other large ceme- 
teries are well planned; and suitable admin- 
istration buildings are now at the point of 
completion. The white wooden crosses that 
mark the graves are in the near future to be 
replaced by stone crosses. 


Military Burial Grounds 


The French Government maintains large 
cemeteries, in some of which many thou- 
sands of German soldiers are buried, their 
graves being marked by black crosses and 
being well cared for by France. Further 
north, the British are bestowing great care 
upon their permanent cemeteries, in which 
one finds flower borders, and many newly 
planted shrubs and trees, with impressive 
walls, gateways, drives and paths. 

Six years ago the war-stricken fields of 
France were dotted with improvised wooden 
signs and crosses which marked the hasty 
burial of soldiers where they had fallen. It 
has been a labor of devotion and love to 
identify the remains of these heroic dead by 
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every means possible, and to give them 
proper re-interment in the permanent 
cemeteries. Even yet this search work goes 
on, and no week has passed this year without 
the finding of a few more of these temporary 
graves in out-of-the-way nooks of fields, 
woodlands or ravines. The subject is a sad 
and painful one, and I am making bare 
allusions where I might have written pages. 

Yet nothing could do more to deepen the 
sense of horror at the astounding crime of 
war than a study of these military ceme- 
teries, in some of which the bones of a 
thousand—or two thousand—unidentitied 
men are buried in single graves, marked by 
crosses of great size, while everywhere the 
“unknown soldier,” far from being excep- 
tional, constitutes a very large proportion of 
those whose graves have individual crosses. 

Rheims Partially Restored 

The bombardment and burning of the 
magnificent Cathedral of Rheims was an 
offense so flagrant and inexcusable that the 
indignation of the whole world was stirred. 
To restore the cathedral adequately will 
require much expenditure, this being the 
kind of work that ought not to be done 
hurriedly. Meanwhile, the city itself, it 
should be remembered, was injured to a far 
greater extent than the cathedral. Thou- 
sands of houses were destroyed, and the 
population was driven into the vast caverns 
that had pertained to the champagne 
industry. 

Before the war the population of Rheims 
Was 120,000, and it has now about 50,000 
actual inhabitants, although there are 
perhaps 30,000 foreign workmen—Italian, 
Portuguese, Spanish, Algerian, and so on— 
employed in the rebuilding work. The 
woolen industry of Rheims has not yet been 
restored, but the country round about the 
city for many miles is resuming its air of 
agricultural prosperity, with vine.-ards re- 
established and standard crops at the normal 
point again, many new villages taking the 
place of those ruined in whole or part. 

The final impression as regards France six 
years after the war may be summed up in 
the remark that the loss of the nation’s 
young manhood seems an infinitely more 
serious thing than the wreckage of property. 
The one thing essential to the future well- 
being of France is full assurance of peace. 
It will not do to face the next European 
emergency as we faced the last one. A 
threatening aggressor must be checked 


before war begins. France is entitled to 
reparations, but above all to security. 


Prosperity of Holland and Switzerland 


The two most prosperous regions that 
came under my notice were Holland and 
Switzerland. The Dutch are gaining more 
land by a great engineering operaticn that 
is to dyke off part of the Zuyd:.: Zee. 
Industry, thrift, self-reliance are evident 
throughout Holland alike in town and 
country. At The Hague, one of the most 
beautiful capitals of Europe or the world, is 
the Peace Palace made possible by Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift; and there I found the Hon. 
John Bassett Moore hard at work as one of 
the judges of the International Court, and 
deeply convinced of the valuable possibilities 
of that great tribunal. 

At Geneva I visited the Secretariat of the 
League of Nations, where several highly 
trained Americans were rendering service 
that was heartily appreciated; and I was 
also privileged to attend a session of the 
Council of the League of Nations and to 
witness the opening on September 1 of the 
Assembly of the League. The international 
establishments at The Hague and at 
Geneva have far to go before they will have 
acquired enough of prestige and authority 
to justify disarmament. But they are signs 
that beckon the world away from the 
terrors of militarism. I found more 
Americans at Geneva than visitors of other 
nationalities, and these fellow-citizens of 
ours were strong supporters of the League, 
and workers for international codperation. 


The Swiss Mobilization 


Meanwhile, the Swiss, though glad to 
have the League domiciled at Geneva, 
believe fully in Roosevelt’s motto, ‘ Fear 
God and take your own part.” Simultane- 
ously with the meeting of the League, the 
Swiss people, under their plan of universal 
military training, were active in response 
to the first call in a dozen years for full 
mobilization. I saw many of their wayside 
encampments; and was astonished at the 
splendid showing made by the young men, 
and by the wealth of military material, 
including great numbers of motor trucks, 
and a surprising lot of good horses. 

With the young men so largely called to 
the camps, the women and girls with the 
utmost good will were assembling in the 
fields, everywhere throughout the fertile 
valleys of Switzerland, to harvest the 
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September crops of various kinds, especially 
the second cutting of hay. Switzerland sets 
Europe a worthy example of sanity and of 
tolerance, with its peoples of different creeds 
and languages all living loyally side by side. 
What Switzerland has done on the smaller 
scale, western and central Europe can learn 
to do, all the way from the North Sea to the 
Mediterranean. 


The Austrian Tyrol and South Germany— 
a Contrast 


The mountaineers of the Austrian Tyrol 
suffered painful losses of their fine young 
men in a war that had never allured them, 
besides the loss of much territory awarded 
to Italy: Their present condition is far less 
prosperous and happy than that of their 
neighbors in Switzerland. They have to-day 
no such supply of splendid cows, oxen and 
horses as that which dots the Swiss valleys 
and hillsides; nor are their villages and 
roadways in any such state of good repair 
as are the Swiss. 

In much better condition are the farmers 
of the uplands of Bavaria, a region of great 
beauty and of economic conditions that are 
unusually well-balanced. In German cities 
like Munich and Stuttgart, the professional 
classes are undoubtedly suffering seriously 
from war-time disturbances, and from the 
wiping out of investments due to inflation 
of the mark. But the new stabilized cur- 
rency has already wrought wonders, and the 
visitor sees no painful evidences of distress 
anywhere in South Germany. 


Readjustments in German-speaking Alsace 


The ordinary German citizen seemed fully 
committed to the Dawes plan. Motoring in 
the well-farmed Rhine Valley .from Baden- 
Baden to the Swiss border on the German 
side and then in Alsace-Lorraine on what is 
now the French side, one could not withhold 
a kindly sympathy from populations so 
industrious and orderly, and so undeserving 
of the penalties inflicted upon them by the 
proceedings that plunge nations into war. 

In the German-speaking parts of Alsace- 
Lorraine, one finds thousands of newly 
painted signs substituting French for Ger- 
man names and terms. The French lan- 
guage is taught in the schools, but there is 
no real evidence of harsh or unfair attempts 
to discourage the ordinary use of the Ger- 
man language where people are accustomed 
to it and prefer it. The German language is 
one thing; while Prussian jurisdiction as 


Alsace and Lorraine knew it was something 
wholly different. At Strassburg, the Uni- 
versity is reorganized on a French basis, but, 
so far as I am aware, with no offensive 
discriminations. Professor Paul Sabatier, 
the famous author of “The Life of St. 
Francis,” is now one of the professors in the 
University of Strassburg, with other men of 
generous spirit as well as of noteworthy 
scholarship. At a conference in Switzer- 
land, under Sir Henry Lunn’s auspices, 
Professor Sabatier—together with eminent 
British scholars and churchmen—met in a 
gracious and fraternal spirit several Ger- 
mans of prominence who were present as 
delegates. Education, religion, philan- 
thropy, and business, ali invite codperation 
in Western Europe; and politicians must not 
be allowed to hinder. 


Successful Reconstruction in Belgium 
§ 


Belgium’s task of reconstruction was 
much less extensive than that of France, 
because the greater part of Belgium was 
occupied by the Germans throughout the 
war. The havoc wrought at Louvain was 
one of the incidents of the invasion in 1914. 
In Belgian Flanders, on the contrary, there 
occurred much of the severest and most 
protracted fighting of the war, notably at 
Ypres and in that vicinity. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Flemish towns and villages of 
Belgium is now almost or quite complete. 
The work has been done in a most satisfac- 
tory way, as regards architectural consis- 
tency and the quality of the building work. 
The central square in Ypres, for instance, is 


‘beautifully reconstructed, mainly with the 


high-gabled buildings and ornamented fa- 
cades that were characteristic of these 
places before their destruction. Even the 
new town halls in the Belgian towns are 
notably attractive. 

A light-colored brick is the building 
material of all that district; and in every 
direction for many miles one sees substantial 
new farmhouses with capacious barns, all of 
a cheerful brightness but of solid construc- 
tion with the red tile roofs gleaming in 
the sunlight. In that comparatively level 
country, the eye may survey considerable 
regions from some slight eminence, and 
numerous new villages are seen dotting the 
landscape. 


Belgian Churches Rebuilt 


A notable thing about rebuilding work in 
Belgian Flanders is the large number of* 
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really beautiful parish churches that are in 
process of building, some of which have been 
completed. They are all brick-built, and do 
not depart in style from the churches that 
had been destroyed. 

In the ruined French villages, on the 
other hand, it has not been possible as yet to 
rebuild many of the churches. Thus, the 
great cathedral at Albert, so frequently 
pictured during the war and immediately 
afterward, is still a heap of ruins, hardly 
touched since I saw it in 1918, except for a 
little clearance of streets. In ‘Ypres 
(Belgium) the new church has been begun on 
the old foundations, though it is not yet far 
advanced. At Dixmude, on the other hand 
—this interesting town having been rebuilt 
very handsomely—there is a fine new church 
just completed and in use, the workmen 
being engaged in finishing the tower several 
weeks ago. At Woumen, not far away, 
also an excellent new church has_ been 
finished; and, in general, ome may say 
that imposing church buildings have been 
erected in almost every village in that part 
of Belgium. 

The most famous, perhaps, of the ancient 
Belgian structures that suffered demolition 
were the Cloth Hall at Ypres and _ the 
University Library at Louvain. The Cloth 
Hall was one of the great monuments of 
its period—an old Flemish building of noble 
proportions and exquisite architectural de- 
tail, and a treasured memorial of the period 
when Flanders was so famous for its textile 
industries. This hall will presumably be 
rebuilt, though its shattered walls and 
columns now constitute a melancholy ruin. 


The Library at Louvain 


Louvain, of course, is nowhere near 
Flanders, being an old university center a 
few miles east of Brussels. As our readers 
know, the damage done at Louvain, like 
that at Rheims, has especially appealed to 
the sympathy and the generosity of 
Americans. The famous old library was not 
completely destroyed, and it is being recon- 
structed for other university purposes. The 
new library building, designed by an 
American architect and erected largely with 
funds contributed by the people of the 
United States, is on a new site two or three 
blocks away from the old building. One- 
half of the new structure is completed and in 
use, and the other half is yet to be built. It 
was not feasible to try to give this new 
library building the richly ornamented 


character of old Belgian architecture; but 
when finished it will be an impressive struc- 
ture and well appointed as regards modern 
library requirements. 


Holland from a Motor Car 


Travel by automobile in small, highly 
developed countries like Holland and Bel- 
gium has great advantages. Many of the 
chief roadways in Holland are on main 
dykes, from which one sees in the best 
possible way the character and processes of 
Netherlands agriculture. Thus, in certain 
parts of Holland, one finds dyked and 
drained pastures full of herds of the black 
and white Holstein cows of the region. 
Elsewhere one sees grain farming, and in due 
time the scene changes and an entire district 
seems to be devoted to the commercial 
culture of flowers and bulbs and nursery 
stock; while still other areas are occupied 
with truck farming and market gardening. 
Famous towns are rendered quickly acces- 
sible; and even the visitor who had thought 
himself fairly familiar with the lowland 
countries from previous experience has a 
delightful new sense of seeing these regions 
in a more intimate and comprehending way, 
as he views them from an automobile. 


Small Cars Will Supplant the Bicycle 


It is perhaps worth noting here that 
everybody in Holland seems to be riding 
about on bicycles. Along many of the 
roadways special bicycle paths have been 
built, and these are patronized by many 
thousands of boys and girls and men and 
women who manage in ingenious ways to 
make the bicycle carry all sorts of burdens 
from farm tools or market supplies to twin 
babies in baskets. What is true of Holland 
as regards the use of bicycles applies to many 
other parts of Western Europe. On Sun- 
days, hundreds of thousands of members of 
village and neighborhood bicycle clubs go 
off in touring parties. 

The time will come (and it will not be 
long deferred) when automobiles (of a very 
much smaller type than those commonly 
used in the United States) will be replacing 
these bicycles by the hundreds and _ the 
thousands. Already one sees a good many 
little motor cars of novel design in Europe, 
compared with which a Ford car seems 
monstrously large. Gasoline is expensive; 
and the villagers, while comfortably housed, 
well fed, and decently clothed—living as 
they do, largely on terms of local self- 
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sufficiency—are just beginning to reach the 
point where owning an automobile can be 
dreamed of as a remote possibility. Ten 
years hence their lovely country roadways 
will be crowded with small cars. 


The Apples of Brittany 


In Brittany every farmer continues to go 
to the main market town of his region at 
least one day in the week in a high, two- 
wheeled cart, driving a comfortable looking 
horse. The hardy people of this old 
province and its neighboring province of 
Normandy, although they lost their full 
proportion of young men in the war, seem to 
show an inherent ability to survive and to 
recover that is not surpassed in any of the 
European regions whose young manhood 
was similarly decimated. Their towns are 
rich and colorful, and their hills and valleys 
are well populated with a race of people 
that is destined to weather all vicissitudes 
for many generations yet to come. 

I am of the opinion that there are some 
achievements of rural life and industry in 
the ,United States that might with slight 
expense be made to contribute to the pros- 
perity of these particular portions of 
France. For example, the sloping hillsides 
of Brittany and Normandy are covered with 
fruit trees—largely apple orchards. Several 
weeks ago, motoring through these provinces, 
we found the farmers gathering their apples 
and hauling them to innumerable cider 
mills. It cannot be due to climatic condi- 
tions that the apples are for the most part 
small and inferior, valuable only for cider- 
making. No other country has had any- 
thing like our American experience in the 
improvement of varieties of apples, and 
in the care of commercial orchards as 
regards pruning, spraying for protection 
from insect pests, and treatment for certain 
maladies. 

There are whole districts of France that 
need to be brought under the beneficent 
supervision of highly trained orchard au- 
thorities, such as we are educating at the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College at Am- 
herst and the New York College at Cornell. 
Some of the best American varieties of 
apples—the Mackintosh Red and_ the 
Delicious for example—would undoubtedly 
do well in France. Many of the existing 
orchards, with pruning, spraying, and with 
grafting to a considerable extent, might, 
meanwhile, be transformed, long before 
new orchards could come into bearing. 





European vs. American Forestry 


What our experts might teach the fruit- 
growers on both sides of the Channel— 
those of Devonshire in England as well as 
those of Britanny and Normandy—I am 
equally confident that the forestry experts 
of Europe could teach us. Iam by no means 
unmindful of the admirable work of the 
forestry schools at Yale, at Syracuse, and 
elsewhere; but our law-makers and our 
communities in general are slow to learn 
anything at all about forestry, and they 
have no faint conception of the value of 
their public forests to the communities of 
Switzerland, of France, of Wiirttemberg and 
Baden, and of other parts of Western Eurepe. 

We have millions of acres of existing 
forest lands that should be publicly admin- 
istered and gradually brought into the 
profitable production of lumber and _fire- 
wood. We have still more millions of acres 
of denuded lands on hillsides that ought to 
be planted with pine, spruce, and other 
useful varieties of forest trees, and managed 
on the best European plans. 

Many of us are highly skeptical regarding 
the theories of the Socialists as to the expan- 
sion of governmental functions. But fores- 
try, like water supplies, the control of 
streams, and the regulation of water power, 
is in its very nature a public rather than a 
private function. Motoring through the 
European uplands impresses one with the 
importance of forestry to the permanent 
shaping of any territorial domain. The 
magnificence of these timber stretches, and 
their value from several standpoints, should 
be revealed to our law-makers by organized 
visits. 

Electricity from “White Coal” 

And this allusion to forests and the fune- 
tions of government reminds me that I 
ought to remark upon the great rapidity 
with which the upland parts of Western 
Europe are harnessing their streams and 
developing electrical power. It is delightful 
to see every one of the snug and picturesque 
chalets of the Swiss farmers, however re- 
mote, supplied with abundant electric light 
at a very low cost; while it has also become 
feasible to operate machines of various 
kinds by electric power, and thus to increase 
the efficiency of village and household 
industries. These “side lines” have always 
been a source of much profit to the Swiss 
and the other mountain peoples of Europe, 
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who cultivate their farms in the summertime 
and work at some skilled handicraft in the 
winter. Electricity also operates numerous 
railroads and transit lines and the so-called 
‘“‘funiculars”’ that climb the mountain sides. 
The electrification of standard railways is 
proceeding vigorously. 


Love of Flowers 


There is hardly any greater evidence of 
the poise and stability of European life than 
the practice of flower-gardening. People 
who love flowers so greatly and who find 
such joy in surrounding their humble homes 
with gayly blossoming plants cannot be 
regarded as degenerate in any sense. In 
comparatively close-built cities and towns, 
not only are houses along the streets made 
cheerful and gay by window boxes full of 
flowers, but where there are even a few 
square yards of ground adjacent to buildings 
one finds the little spaces well-planted with 
flowers in excellent variety. Furthermore, 
in such towns it is not uncommon to dis- 
cover in central squares or public gardens a 
brilliant floral display that could not be 
found anywhere in the United States under 
similar circumstances. 

There are few lessons that Europe can 
teach America that are better worth while 
than that of cultivating the art of living, 
and the spirit of contentment in the 
presence of things that are beautiful rather 
than expensive. 


French Memorials to the Soldier Dead 


It is in keeping with this love of locality, as 
well as in a spirit of practical wisdom, that 
the French Government has adopted the 
policy of encouraging the many thousands 
of communes of France each to bring back 
to its local cemetery the bodies of the sons 
of the neighborhood who perished on the 
battlefronts. There will, of course, remain 
many thousands in the large, permanent 
military cemeteries. But by far the greater 
number will have been reinterred in the 
local parish burying grounds throughout 
the entire country. 

Meanwhile, every village in France has 
been erecting a permanent memorial in 
honor of its sons who died in the Great War. 
It is interesting to note how different these 
French monuments are from those of 
England and Scotland. In Great Britain 
the typical memorial is a dignified stone 
cross, well-placed, with an ample granite 
pedestal upon which are chiselled the names 
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of the young men who fell in the war, and 
who are (in great numbers) buried in the 
well-kept British military cemeteries of 
Northern France. The French monuments, 
on the other hand, take the form, almost 
invariably, of symbolic sculpture. Asa rule, 
they are of excellent design and some of them 
are works of great beauty. France has 
many sculptors of merit, and these war 
monuments suitably express the artistic 
spirit of the country and the esthetic tastes 
of the people. 
Europe Can Teach Us 

Impulses of generous esteem must be 
awakened by travel and sojourn among the 
peoples to whom I have referred in this 
article. Their civilization has attained a 
poise that can teach us much, as we in 
America try to adjust ourselves more 
contentedly in’ our local environments. 
Their sense of civic beauty is higher than 
ours, while they understand better than 
do our farming communities how to unify 
and harmonize the work and life of the 
towns and the fields. There is so much to 
justify mutual appreciation and good-will 
among the peoples of Western Europe, all 
the way from Ireland to Germany and from 
Norway to Italy, that it should be the 
constant aim of statesmen, educators, and 
religious leaders to promote intercourse and 
to cultivate neighborly relations. 

If one digs below the surface of racial and 
economic rivalries, one fails to unearth any 
conceivable reason for strife. As regards the 
capacity of these Europeans to continue 
in the future to maintain themselves on 
their soils and in their settlements, there 
should be no doubt or question. Some of the 
manufacturing districts of Europe—though 
not those of France—have been over- 
developed in view of changes in foreign 
markets. And some of the rural districts will 
continue to produce surplus population for 
oversea migration. But, in most of the 
assets that constitute the real wealth of 
communities, these regions are rich be- 
yond any other portion of the world, in 
spite of the ravages of war. Their one 
need is the assurance of peace through the 
enlightenment and moral transformation of 
politicians, journalists, militarists, and the 
exponents of racial enmity. These people 
should trade and visit freely across the 
boundary lines, until in due time their re- 
lationships become as neighborly as are 
those of our own sisterhood of States. 
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ELECTIONS IN EUROPE AND 
AT HOME 


BY FRANK H. SIMONDS 


1. Tue Great PARALLEL 


EYOND debate the outstanding feature 

of the past four weeks in foreign affairs 

has been the British election. The fact that 

this election just preceded our own and the 

additional circumstance that some of the 

same issues were at stake gave the great 

test an unusual American appeal and make 
the results of more than passing interest. 

Like the United States the British elec- 
torate was confronted with. the question of 
minority government. Three parties de- 
manded popular suffrage—two__long-es- 
tablished parties with a pretty well-defined 
conservative color, although one called 
itself Tory and the other Liberal, while a 
third and openly radical party was also in 
the field. 

There was, however, the very essential 
difference that in Britain a minority govern- 
ment actually held power and, furthermore, 
this party was the radical and, as we would 
say, the third party. Having at the election 
nine months before polled barely a third of 
the votes cast, having in the House of 
Commons 192 members in a body of 615, 
Labor, nevertheless, held ih its hand the 
control of British affairs by one of the 
oddest accidents of British political history. 

Where, then, the American voter was 
asked to decide whether or not there should 
be the experiment of minority rule, where 
he was asked to turn his back upon long- 
established parties for what was still an 
incoherent and hardly organized _ third 
party, the British elector was asked to 
continue a fact, which was minority rule by 
a third party actually in power. 

Now, all things considered, the response 
of the British voter, while difiering in 
degree, was the same in effect. Not only 
was the third and radical party defeated, 
but it was swept from office by one of the 
most unprecedented majorities of British 
political history, measured by seats captured 
in the House of Commons. Britain voted 





for conservative government by a Tory 
party; it voted against minority rule and 
there was unmistakably an opening of the 
second regular party, namely the Liberals, 
to right and left, to Tory and Labor 
candidates, just as a similar cleavage was 
discoverable in the case of our own Demo- 
cratic party less than a week later. 

At this point, however, the parallel siops 
rather abruptly. In the United States, of 
some 27,000,000 votes cast, the winning 
party counted more than half, in excess of 
14,000,000o—and I am dealing only in 
round figures. But of the two losing parties 
the Democratic captured not less than 
8,000,000, while the Progressives gained 
little more than half as many. The radicals 
in the United States, then, were beaten by 
at least four to one. 

In the case of British Labor, on the other 
hand, the proportions are different. Of the 
16,000,000 votes cast, the Tories, who won 
two-thirds of the seats in the House of 
Commons, polled little more than 7,500,000, 
while Labor got 5,500,000 and the Liberals 
less than 3,000,000. The radicals in 
Britain, then, overwhelmed the second 
party, cast nearly twice as many votes, and 
captured 152 seats to 42 for their lesser 
antagonist. Moreover, measured by past 
performance, Labor added more than a 
million to its total of the previous election 
and thus cast the highest vote in its twenty- 
five years of existence. 

The effort of the Progressives in the 
United States to replace the Democrats as 
the second political force was a complete 
failure, despite local triumphs of this sort in 
a few States. But the Labor effort to retain 
the position of second party, and of the 
official “opposition,” which they had won 
two years before, was a complete success 
and the Liberals were overtaken by a disas- 
ter which may yet lead to the disappearance 
of one of the two historic parties in Britain, 
with consequences which it is hard to 


measure. 
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One has, then, to be careful not to confuse 
the outcomes in the two English-speaking 
countries, because there are extraordinary 
resemblances. In reality, while it went out 
of office and lost 40 seats, Labor actually 
fortified its real as contrasted with its 
accidental position in British politics. But 
for the supreme blunder of the Tories a year 
ago in sacrificing a safe majority to a futile 
election on the tariff issue, Labor would not 
have had a cabinet this year, nor in all 
probability for a number of years to come. 
Not over a third of the voting population of 
Britain is Labor and the other two-thirds, 
whether Tory or Liberal, are mainly opposed 
to Labor principles and programs. 

The first step in the march of Labor to 
political ascendancy was necessarily to 
replace the Liberals as the official Opposi- 
tion. True, it had achieved this goal in the 
election of two years ago, but then the 
Liberals were divided between Mr. Asquith 

_ and Lloyd George. The achievement had 
been repeated a year ago, but then the 
Liberals were rather allies than antagonists, 
but this year there was no such favorable 
combination of circumstances. Labor had 
a three-cornered battle on its hands and the 
Liberals, in not a few instances, made 
bargains with the Tories, as they had made 
bargains with the Laborites in the previous 
election. 

As a consequence, Labor suffered losses 
out of proportion to the actual votes cast. 
On the basis of the vote, that is, under any 
system of proportional representation, Labor 
would have captured more than 200 seats 
and the Tories less than 300, whereas the 
latter took 412 and the former 152. The 
Liberals, too, casting nearly a fifth of the 
vote, would have been entitled to more than 
a hundred seats, instead of the beggarly 42 
which they now hold. 

Now it is essential for Americans to 
appreciate the strength which Labor de- 
veloped and the ground which it captured 
—or, more exactly, held—for there is a 
tendency in this country to regard the 
British election as a disaster for the Labor 
party, rather than as the inevitable conse- 
quence of Labor’s undertaking to hold 
office, while representing far less than half 
of the electorate. 

Actually having held office for nine 
months by the merest fluke, Labor went out 
of power, as it always was condemned to do 
whenever its opponents decided to make a 
test, but it gained more than a million votes, 


finally ousted the Liberals from any 
shadowy claim upon the second place, and 
became the “official opposition.” The 
British elector may continue for a number 
of years to vote Tory in large majority, but 
as far as one can see into the future, the only 
alternative, if he ever does weary of the 
party in power, as most electors do, is to 
turn to Labor and give it his vote. 

Again, it is of more than passing interest 
to examine the statistics of Labor in recent 
elections, as they show striking evidence of 
the rapid and uninterrupted expansion of 
the vote of this party. The following table 
covers the nearly twenty-five years of 
Labor participation in British politics: 


Election Seats Votes 

TQO0........ 2 63,000 

1906..... 29 323,000 

FOTO...» 40 500,000 

TOLO........ 42 371,000 

FOURS), ...... 57 2,345,000 

E0Q22...:.0. 142 4,237,000 

EQ 23 505% IQ2 4,348,000 : 

192 152 5,500,000 (estimated) 


Actually, in the latest election, the Labor 
party gained more votes than the victorious 
Tories, while the Liberal loss was above a 
million. And in the six years since the 
“Khaki election,”’ following the close of the 
War, Labor has a great deal more than 
doubled both its total vote and the number 
of seats captured, although the aid of the 
Liberals a year ago and their opposition 
this year materially affected the number of 
seats taken on both occasions. 

The Russian circumstance in the British 
campaign needs perhaps a word of comment, 
since it furnished the most sensational de- 
tail. The Labor Government came into 
office pledged to recognize the Soviet régime. 
It was realized that this recognition was an 
inescapable consequence of a Labor Min- 
istry and the Liberal members of the 
House of Commons were prepared to sup- 
port Labor to this extent. 

Labor, also, had the avowed purpose of 
negotiating a treaty for the resumption of 
commercial relations and this treaty was 
signed on August 8, seven months after the 
recognition. The treaty, however, did not 
have Liberal support and provoked immedi- 
ate and violent criticism. Its most salient 
circumstance was a loan to Russia, funds 
for which were to be furnished by private 
capital, but this loan was to have a govern- 
ment guarantee, without which no funds 
would be forthcoming. 
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This loan and its guarantee were de- 
fended as a measure of relief for British 
unemployment, since a large part of the 
proceeds of the loan were tostay in Britain 
and be expended in the purchase of British 
goods needed in Russia. So unpopular 
was this treaty, however, that, as I have 
said, the Labor Government was almost 
sure to have been beaten when the matter 
came up for debate in the House of Com- 
mons on the question of ratification. 

But the Russian incident which really 
supplied the sensation of the campaign 
grew out of a letter sent by the Soviet to 
the British Communistic party urging riot, 
revolution and the corruption of the army 
and navy and particularly urging disturb- 
ances to attend the debate on the treaty 
and to be designed to force its passage 
through a reluctant House of Commons. 

This letter, signed in behalf of the Soviets 
by Zinoviev, was made public by the British 
Foreign Office in the closing hours of the 
campaign, without permission, the Prime 
Minister presently asserted, thus in effect 
accusing an under official in the Foreign 
Office of treachery, for the publication was 
bound to have a bad effect upon Labor 
prospects. 

The real argument for the treaty, itself, 
had been the declaration by the Labor 
Prime Minister that the Soviets were 
pledged to abandon their propaganda within 
the British Empire. But the mere fact that 
the Soviets, as witnessed by the Zinoviev 
letter, were seeking to preach and promote 
unrest and worse, supplied a final argu- 


ment against any dealings, much less any 


loan. 

The situation was promptly complicated 
by a denial issued by Rakowsky, who as- 
serted that the letter was an impudent 
forgery. It was plain, however, that 
MacDonald had believed it genuine. The 
unfortunate Labor Premier was thus placed 
in a ridiculous situation. He had charged 
his own Foreign Office with bad faith in the 
publication of the letter, but he had in- 
dicated his belief in its authenticity. Thus 
while Liberals and Tories sprang to the 
defense of the officials of the Foreign Office, 
the Labor Party, or the extreme elements 
in it, assailed MacDonald for having ac- 
cepted the letter as genuine and acting upon 
this assumption for having dealt the reputa- 
tion of the Soviets an almost fatal blow. 

Unquestionably the incident cost Labor 


* 

miany votes. Beyond any debate the coun- 
try believed the letter to have been authen- 
tic and looked with amazement and indigna- 
tion upon the fashion in which the whole 
matter had been treated by the Prime 
Minister. Even after his defeat MacDonald 
contemplated awaiting dismissal and taking 
the time which would thus remain to him 
to investigate the whole affair. But in the 
end he resigned and left to his successors 
the task of clearing up the mess and the 
mystery. But beyond any question, 
whether authentic or a fake, the Zinoviev 
letter doomed the treaty of August 8 and 
strengthened the determination of the 
Tories to deal with the Soviets in a far less 
friendly fashion. 


II. Wuat It Means 


Now, when it comes to analyzing the 
meaning of the British election it is clear at 
once that a great mass of the British public 
are in the same mood as the majority of 
Americans, witnessed by our own election 
returns. The Tory party and the Republi- 
can party, allowing for vast differences, both 
represent the tradition of authority, both 
have the confidence of business, both stand 
for solid, conservative, and, in theory at 
least, efficient government. Both in the 
nature of things oppose radical experiments, 
whether of the MacDonald or the LaFol- 
lette type. 

Actually, the verdict rendered last month 
in Britain is no more than a repetition of the 
decision of two years ago, when the Tories 
broke away from Coalition and struck out 
for a return to the traditional party system. 
Then Bonar Law obtained a majority over 
all of more than seventy seats in the House 
of Commons. When he retired to die and 
Stanley Baldwin succeeded him there was 
still every reason to suppose that Tory 
control would continue, as the Liberals were 
hopelessly divided between Asquith and 
Lloyd George and Labor counted but 142 
votes, albeit more than the Liberal 117. 

But Baldwin stubbed his toe over Pro- 
tection and the result was an election in 
which, while the Tories still had the largest 
number of seats—258 in 615, as against 192 
for Labor and 158 for the Liberals—they not 
only lacked a majority but had been signally 
defeated at the polls. They had to go. 
There could be no coalition between Labor 
and the Liberals, for both were unwilling. 
The Liberals could not take office as the 
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third party and the single solution was a 
Labor Government, based upon no more 
than a third of the vote and less than a 
third of the membership of the Commons. 

But such a government could be no more 
than a makeshift, for Labor could do 
nothing of its own, being in a hopeless 
minority, and the Liberals were bound to 
lose, not gain, strength by keeping Labor in, 
were in fact to become accomplices of 
their own assassination, for Labor never 
relaxed its purpose to get rid of the Liberals 
and become the sole opposition to the 
Tories. 

Thus there was always uncertainty. The 
threat of a new election hung over British 
business. It might be delayed but it must 
come and the party which was in power 
professed principles which were still rejected 
by two-thirds of the country. Labor might 
do well or ill—and it did better than was 
generally expected—but it was a minority 
and its stay only prolonged an uncertainty 
which business and trade disliked. 

It seems to me, then, that the result of the 
British election must be set down to the 
desire of the great majority of the British 
public, both Tory and Liberal, to get back 
to orderly party government, to majority 
rule, majority rule at least in the House of 
Commons, to get back to responsible as 
contrasted with minority government, to 
escape a reality of which the American 
people avoided the threat. When they came 
to power before, the Tories made a lot of 
the term “tranquility,” a synonym of the 
late President Harding’s normalcy, and it 
would appear that it was for tranquility 
that the British electors voted in adequate 
numbers to give the Tories control of two- 
thirds of the seats in the House. 

The dominating mood in both countries 
was identical, it seems to me. We shrank 
from the prospect of an election thrown into 
the House or the Senate, from the danger of 
radical control of Congress. Democrats in 
large numbers voted for the Republican 
candidates. And in Great Britain the 
decision was against an existing state of 
uncertainty to end which Liberals in large 
rumbers voted for Tories. And in both 
countries the same promise exists of a long- 
continued control by the conservatives. 

In Great Britain, however, in marked 
contrast to the United States, the radical 
party emerges as the second political or- 
ganization. It has captured above a third 
of the voters, where our Progressives 


counted hardly a sixth. And it has disclosed 
itself a coherent, closely organized party. 
It has become the solid fact, whereas no one 
knows in the United States whether there 
will be any Progressive party or what its 
component parts may be, so various were 
the elements which on this one occasion 
voted for LaFollette. 

For the first time in British history the 
political debate becomes practically ex- 
clusively between class and mass, speaking 
of course very broadly. Labor has very 
definitely carried into politics its struggle 
vith capital. It has ousted the Liberals, 
who differed with the Tories upon academic 
and traditional rather than fundamental 
economic grounds, while upon the whole 
both of the old parties went to the same 
governing class for their cabinets. 

Of course, it is essential to make a clear 
distinction between British and continental 
radicalism. British Labor principles seem 
reactionary to the radicals of France and 
Germany, while they provoke the passionate 
denunciation of Moscow. The British 
Labor Party, as it has demonstrated in 
office, is a constitutional party, meticulous 
in its care to conform to precedent and 
practice of parliamentary _ institutions. 
Nevertheless it looks forward to nationaliz- 
ing the key industries, transportation and 
mining, and has a program which in Amer- 
ica would seem the extreme of radicalism. 

Thus more and more the battle in Great 
Britain must tend to become a struggle 
between capital and labor and more and 
more clearly the alternative to Tory rule 
must be labor. And this very circumstance 
must have a real and permanent influence 
upon American politics, for as the situation 
develops it is hard to escape the conclusion 
that the British example will be more and 
more thrust before our eyes and exercise a 
potent influence upon our own working- 
men, who so far have avoided or escaped 
participation in politics as a class. 

True, Englishmen by a decisive vote have 
demonstrated that they are against Labor 
and all its works, but more than a third of 
the electorate have manifested their sup- 
port of Labor and Labor’s vote has swollen 
while its immediate political influence has 
been diminished by the loss of seats in the 
House of Commons. In America the 
radicals have been routed, but in Britain 
Labor has merely been driven from a posi- 
tion which it took by accident and could not 
hope to hold and it has fallen back upon an 
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entrenched position only recently won, 
from which it can hereafter fight more ad- 
vantageously than ever in its still inconsid- 
erable span of years. 

The Tories were put back into power with 
a huge majority in the House of Commons 
with the express mandate of the people to 
conduct the business of the country in a 
business-like fashion. Britain has too many 
terrific problems, domestic and imperial, 
to care for experiment, even to play long 
with illusions or listen overmuch to ideal- 
ists. It now has a-business Prime Minister. 
To reduce unemployment, promote trade, 
to “get on with the job,” as the man in the 
street says, that is what the new Govern- 
ment was chosen for. 

And it is fair to say that the American 
verdict, which followed so closely upon and 
so much resembled the British, will stiffen 
the backs and gladden the hearts of the 
Tories. It will be interpreted as. meaning 
that we have even less sympathy than the 
British public with radicalism and that as 
a consequence there will be a_ natural 
sympathy between a Republican Adminis- 
tration and.a Conservative Government. 
In President Wilson’s days concessions were 
constantly demanded of British conserva- 
tives and of Coalition Ministries, as a sop 
to the American radicals, who were regarded 
as the element having the ear of the late 
President and expressing the sentiment of 
a majority of the nation. No such demand 
can be made of Baldwin now. He is safe 
from all American danger in pursuing the 
normal pathway of the Tory. 

And in a variety of matters, notably in 
Russian affairs, it is practically certain 
that British policy will swing away from the 
course of MacDonald and fall more into 
accord with the consistent American atti- 
tude. Finally, and I shall revert to this 
point, President Coolidge’s triumph is 
bound to influence the Tory course toward 
an institution which is not over dear to 
many Tory hearts, namely the League of 
Nations—and specifically toward the Pro- 
tocol recently framed at Geneva. One 
might almost venture to forecast that Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s suggestion of a new arms 
conference, which MacDonald promptly 
negatived, may find more favor with Bald- 
win and even replace the proposed Geneva 
conference. 

Perhaps one ought to add that the last 
thing in the world to be expected from a 
change of ministry in Britain is any sudden 


change in foreign policy or any striking 
outward manifestation of the actual shift 
of parties in power. Aside from the Russian’ 
detail, MacDonald’s foreign policy was 
British rather than Labor and his handling 
of imperial affairs frequently Tory in its 
firmness. 

In fact, the British electorate has made 
one more appeal to its governing classes to 
give it a government of authority and 
efficiency and the new cabinet, as contrasted 
with the old, shows an amazing trust in the 
representatives of that governing class. A 
Churchill, a Chamberlain, a Salisbury, a 
Percy, a Curzon (in a minor place, to be 
sure)—this is a striking array after Mac- 
Donald, Thomas, Clynes, Patrick Hastings 
and the other representative names of 
Labor’s first cabinet. 





III. Tue New Bririsu CABINET 


In Baldwin’s new cabinet two names 
stand out beyond all others—that of Curzon 
negatively, because he was not returned to 
the Foreign Office, and that of Winston 
Churchill positively, because his appoint- 
ment to the post of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, his distinguished father’s old 
place, sets official approval upon his re- 
entrance into the Tory party and gives to 
the most brilliant British public man, with 
the possible exception of Lloyd George, 
the status of “shining second” in the new 
ministry. 

Austen Chamberlain and not Curzon was 
named as Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs for the very obvious reason that 
Curzon not only failed signally when he held 
the post under Bonar Law and Baldwin but 
involved Britain in endless quarrels not 
alone with France but with Continental 
countries generally as a consequence of the 
Curzon manner, which disclosed itself in 
frequent lectures to an unappreciative audi- 
ence and explained why, even in early 
youth, the future Marquis was dubbed a 
“superior person.” 

To have reappointed Curzon would have 
meant to reopen all the quarrels which Mac- 
Donald had so brilliantly composed and it 
would have meant in addition a new crop. 
It would have been to sacrifice not a little 
of the prestige restored to Britain by the 
Labor Premier. Whatever may in the end 
be the character of Anglo-French relations 
under the new British Government, only 
the appointment of Lloyd George to the 
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Foreign Office could have had more im- 
mediate evil consequences. 

The naming of Churchill was naturally 
an enormous sensation in the British press. 
“Winston,” as all England names him, had 
already given public currency to his return 
to the Tory fold. He had tried to get back 
as a Tory in the Abbey division last spring, 
after having been defeated for the House in 
the Labor victory. He failed by a narrow 
margin, much to the glee of certain Tories 
of the Morning Post stripe. But he had 
made that campaign as he made the more 
recent canvass on the issue of radicalism 
and his had been perhaps the ablest voice 
in denouncing the whole Labor-Socialist 
danger. 

That he would be in the new Cabinet was 
assumed, but that he should be named to 
the post next in importance after the 
Premier’s seemed wholly unexpected. Evi- 
dently Baldwin had to choose between 
Churchill and Sir Robert Horne, who held 
the place in Lloyd George’s coalition 
ministry. Horne has been regarded as a 
possible successor to Baldwin, a rival in 
party councils, and in the end, while 
offering him a less important post, which 
he must have known Horne would reject, 
Baldwin seems to have decided to risk the 
consequences. Sir Robert is a long way 
from being as brilliant as Churchill, but 
may yet make trouble within the Tory 
camp for Baldwin. 

Brilliant, erratic, with a great gift for 
capturing popular attention and firing its 
imagination, Churchill returns to public 
office after brief exile with his great ambi- 
tions still unrealized. That he will be 
the outstanding figure in the new ministry 
seems certain, but his selection must 
awaken much resentment in the Die-Hard 
faction of the Tories and may have later 
consequences, 

Austen Chamberlain, who takes the post 
of Foreign Affairs which Curzon coveted, 
has never been more than a moderate 
success, despite his prestige of a great 
name. He was passed over in the selection 
of a successor to Bonar Law because he had 
been a member of Lloyd George’s Coalition 
and had fought against the dissolution. 
He and Birkenhead, who was once I’. E. 
Smith, went “into the wilderness” after 
the crash and have remained there ever 
since. The selection of both by Baldwin, 
who belonged to the Die-Hard camp, is a 
signal that he regards this incident as 
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closed, although Lord Balfour’s name re- 
mains absent from the list. 

For Americans there is interest in the 
naming of Lord Eustace Percy as Minister 
of Education since the new minister was 
once in Washington and has many American 
friends and a keen interest in American 
affairs. He is a younger brother of the 
Duke of Northumberland, was in the 
Foreign Office during the war, and collab- 
orated with Lord Robert Cecil and 
General Smuts in the drafting of the League 
of Nations plan which the British carried 
to the Paris Conference. Lord Percy is 
still a very young man to hold cabinet 
rank and his appointment is an obvious 
attempt to recognize the younger element, 
to which Mr. Baldwin, whose own son has 
deserted him for Labor, has addressed 
many direct appeals. 

As the naming of Birkenhead and Austen 
Chamberlain is accepted as an evidence 
that the old Die-Hard feud is over, so the 
appointment of Winston Churchill is inter- 
preted as testifying to the abandonment of 
the protection issue, on which the Tories 
were routed a year ago, for Churchill is a 
pronounced free trader. Leo Amery, who 
becomes Minister for the Colonies, is on 
the contrary a Champion of tariff and it 
may be that his stay in the post fecently 
vacated by J. H. Thomas, one of Labor’s 
most conspicuous figures, will be attended 
by some attempt to establish a system of 
imperial preference. Amery is an old 
newspaper man and author of the London 
Times “ History of the Boer War.” 

All in all, aside from the Churchill case, 
Baldwin has named a regulation party 
cabinet. His selection of Chamberlain 
instead of Curzon for the Foreign Office 
certainly discloses a desire to preserve good 
relations with France. About the only 
striking departures from the MacDonald 
foreign policy to be expected are the prob- 
able rejection of the Russian Treaty and 
less certainly the rejection of the Protocol 
recently adopted at Geneva. As to the 
former, the Tories were prepared, with the 
aid of the Liberals, to turn MacDonald 
out upon that issue, if he had waited. 
Both the treaty and labor flirtations with 
Moscow are unpopular in the country and 
condemned by the Tories. 

In the case of the League of Nations 
Protocol, the Tories seem to regard it as 
much too far-going, particularly with re- 
spect of the British navy. Lord Parmoor’s 
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suggestion of the use of the Navy as the 
sea police force of the League was intensely 
unpopular. It may be that, taking a leaf 
from the United States Senate’s record, 
the Tories will choose rather to cover the 
Protocol with reservations than reject it 
outright, but in any event the League will 
hardly have so conspicuous a place in 
Tory as in Labor calculations. 

Perhaps the first test of foreign policy 
will be a conference in Paris on the subject 
of Allied debts to Britain. MacDonald 
promised to attend one this current month 
and although the date may be postponed 
the conference must come soon. All the 
debtor nations will be eager to know whether 
the Tories will renew the Bonar Law offer 
of two years ago, which amounted to an 
agreement to cancel all of the indebtedness 
of Britain’s allies save an annual sum equal 
to the difference between what Germany 
paid Britain and the British paid us. 

The offer was rejected then, but if it 
were renewed it might be accepted. On 
the other hand, if it is not renewed and 
severer terms are demanded, this will be 
resented by all the debtor nations, France 
particularly. Now that reparations have 
been disposed of by the Dawes Plan it is 
patent that the next step must be debts, 
with armaments in the background. There- 
fore after the holidays at tne latest a new 
international conference is indicated and 
by the British attitude therein France and 
the Continent generally will gauge the 
foreign policies of the new cabinet. 

On the whole, however, the problems for 
the present Tory cabinet are domestic 
rather than foreign—that is, domestic and 
imperial—whereas the Ruhr occupation, 
which followed closely upon the last Tory 
victory at the polls, gave Anglo-French 
relations the position of importance both 
during the Bonar Law and the Stanley 
Baldwin régimes. 

There is bound to be a good deal of specu- 
lation as to whether the Tories will revive 
the Singapore project which was abandoned 
by the Labor Government. This is at least 
probable and if it happens, largely as a 
consequence of Australian pressure, Anglo- 
Japanese relations may be strained. Given 
our own rather unpleasant relations, Sing- 
apore has a certain value in our eyes. 

But India, Ireland and Egypt are the real 
fields for activity of the new Baldwin 
Cabinet outside of the British Isles, where 
unemployment remains a constant factor. 


The British election result was also 
noteworthy because of its effect upon’ the: 
two leaders of the Liberal Party, Mr. As-’ 
quith and Lloyd George. The former was 
actually beaten at the polls and there has 
been much discussion as to the likelihood 
of his retiring, although he has declared he 
will stand again. But Mr. Asquith is old 
and, while his hold upon the loyalty of his 
party members has been striking, there 
has been no mistaking his decline as a 
real force. He never recovered from his 
failure as Premier during the war and the 
summary ejection from power which Lloyd 
George engineered. 

As to Lloyd George, his position is 
curious. He remains the nominal leader of 
some forty Liberals in the House of Com- 
mons, but as such he is without real power 
and it is hard to see what future is re- 
served for him. His great effort was to 
create a center party, drawing from Tories 
and Liberals, and he failed. He was thrown 
out of office by a Tory revolt and he re- 
mains the object of surprising Tory bitter- 
ness. The return of Churchill to the Tory 
camp and the recognition of Austen Cham- 
berlain and Birkenhead, who followed 
“L. G.” in the great Coalition battle of 
two years ago, would seem to close up the 
Tory ranks. 

Labor has neither liking nor use for Lloyd 
George, having leaders of its own and in 
addition a distrust and dislike of the 
Welshman quite as great as that of the 
Tories. MacDonald’s triumphs in the 
foreign field have quite eclipsed those of 
Lloyd George. He was regarded hardly 
more than two years ago as “the necessary 
man.” But for the moment it is hard to see 
what need Tory or Labor camps can have 
for him and he becomes a leader without 
a job, still the most adroit and resourceful 
politician in Britain, but, as our slang 
has it, “‘all dressed up and nowhere to go.’* 


IV. Tue German ELEcTION 


With the British election out of the way 
there remains sti'l the German, before one 
may make any estimate of the immediate 
prospects for the new year. This German 
election follows the unsuccessful attempt of 
the present Marx-Stresemann Ministry to 
make any coalition either to the right or to 
the left; that is, either with the Socialists 
or the Nationalists—and its main attempt 
has been made to enlist the latter. 
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The present Reichstag was elected last 
spring when Germany was still in the 
bitter mood provoked by the Ruhr occu- 
pation and the consequent collapse of the 
German fiscal system and the German 
currency. This collapse, to be sure, was the 
consequence, not of the Ruhr occupation 
directly but of the German passive re- 
sistance, which took the futile form of an 
effort to finance resistance by uttering of 
paper money in unlimited quantities. 

That German election, in striking con- 
trast to the British, which had taken place 
a few months before, and the French which 
followed a few days later, marked a great 
gain for the reactionaries and only a 
slightly smaller gain for the revolutionists. 
The Moderate middle parties, the Socialists, 
and the Democrats particularly, and the 
Center less conspicuously, suffered heavy 
losses. Actually the German Reichstag 
was chosen on past history at a moment 
when the whole European situation was 
about to change. 

The change, of course, was due to the 
victory of Herriot in France and_ the 
completion of the work of the Dawes 
Committee, which offered a way of escape— 
perhaps the only one—from the morass 
in which Germany had engulfed herself. 
Yet the German Nationalists and_ the 
Communists were equally out to defeat the 
Dawes Plan and the parliamentary crisis 
which followed was acute. In the end, 
with bad grace and after loud threats, 
enough of the Nationalists voted for the 
measures necessary to put the Dawes 
Plan into operation to get them through, 
but the battle which attended their passage 
left an aftermath of bitterness. The in- 
vitations of Stresemann to the Nationalists 
to come into the Cabinet on the two condi- 
tions, namely that they accept the German 
Republic and the Dawes Plan, were re- 
jected and the reactionaries continued 
to menace the Dawes Plan in operation as 
they had threatened to destroy it in the 
Reichstag. 

In the end there was nothing for Marx 
and Stresemann to do but dissolve the 
Reichstag and go before the people to seek 
a new mandate. Now the real issue of the 
election of December 7 is rather the per- 
manence of the Republic than the future of 
the Dawes Plan, although one may guess 
that if the Republic goes the Dawes Plan 
will hardly be carried out. A victory for 
the Nationalists, such as they hope and 


are working for, would mean the early 
restoration of the throne, although the 
return of the Kaiser is totally unlikely 
and even his son, the Crown Prince, may 
be passed over for a younger generation. 

It is quite obvious that any attempt 
at such restoration would almost certainly 
set Europe by the ears, precipitate new 
Franco-German trouble ard turn back the 
course of European readjustment. And 
it is for precisely these reasons that most 
careful observers look for a victory of the 
moderate elements, not a victory for the 
Socialists, not even perhaps a final victory 
for the Republic, which has not the support 
of a majority of Germans yet, as the form 
of government best suited to their country’s 
needs, but at least a temporary mandate 
to the government to carry on as things 
now are. 

Six months has made a striking difference 
in the whole face of things. The French 
have ceased the exploitation of the Ruhr 
and begun an evacuation which they are 
pledged to complete by the end of a year, 
The Dawes Plan has come into operation 
and Germany has already obtained one big 
loan, while other lendings to cities and to 
private corporations are going on. Foreign 
capital, American capital particularly, is 
beginning to flow in and it is inconceivable 
that business interests would consent to 
see a change now—a change which would 
insure a cessation of outside assistance. 

Even the Franco-German situation has 
greatly improved and French and German 
iron and coal magnates have for weeks been 
discussing in Paris some kind of arrangement 
by which the old flow of Lorraine iron to 
the Ruhr coal regions may be resumed—a 
flow which was interrupted when Annexed 
Lorraine came back to France at the close 
of the war. The negotiations incluce other 
things, notably the exports of the manu- 
factures of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, 
but iron and coal are the main points at 
issue. These negotiations, too, have been 
making good progress. 

In reality big business in France and 
Germany is taking the place of politics in 
directing the relations between the two 
countries and this makes for compromise. 
The Ruhr may still be an evil memory 
exercising a measure of influence upon Ger- 
man feeling, but Poincaré has gone, the 
French and Belgian soldiers are going, 
German currency has been stabilized and 
German Government finances are becoming 
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healthy. In such an atmosphere a triumph 
for the Nationalists, who have learned 
nothing and forgotten nothing, who desire 
to reopen the debate as to war guilt and 
openly preach a war of revenge upon France 
and the repudiation of the Dawes program, 
seems unlikely. 

In reality the Nationalists are gravely 
handicapped by their position on the Dawes 
Plan and were made ridiculous by the fact 
that having challenged it and pledged them- 
selves to block it, they weakly surrendered 
at the last moment. Indeed, even Tir- 
pitz, their most redoubtable leader, voted 
for it. They are further embarrassed by 
the fact that there is a wide divergence 
of views as to whom any restoration 
should restore, as a result of the rivalry 
between the Prussian House of Hohen- 
zollern and the Bavarian House of Wittels- 
bach. 

Thus the German Republic has some- 
thing of the same chance to endure that 
the Third French Republic had half a 
century ago, when it survived despite the 
fact that a majority of the National As- 
sembly and perhaps of the French people 
preferred a monarchy, because the Royalists 
were divided between Orleanists and Legit- 
imists and the Monarchists between Royal- 
ists and Imperialists. 

Thanks to the genius of Thiers, the French 
Republic lasted until the people got used to 
it and presently there was elected a Cham- 
ber of Deputies which was Republican and 
proceeded to get rid of the President of the 
hour, old Marshal MacMahon, who was 
hostile to the democratic system. Cer- 
tainly the Republican sentiment ts weaker 
in Germany than it was in France and there 
is no background for it such as the French 
Revolution, or even that of 1848. If con- 
ditions remained as they were a year ago, 
anything might happen, but the improve- 
ment is unmistakable in Germany as else- 
where on the Continent. 

As for the British change, it quite 
clearly puts in power a government which 
will seek tranquillity at home as well as 
abroad and is, on the whole, less likely to 
show any sentimental leaning toward Berlin 
than the outgoing Labor Cabinet. Beyond 
any doubt it would deplore a change which 
might upset Germany and produce profound 
unrest all over the continent—unrest which 
would be terribly bad for business. 

In France, too, the present government 
has not only treated Germany with more 


consideration than any previous cabinet 
since the war, but is also about the most 
friendly French ministry Germany can 
hope for. A triumph for reaction in Ger- 
many would almost inevitably lead to a 
change in France and perhaps even to a 
later recall of Poincaré. In her present 
military and financial situation Germany 
could not accomplish anything important 
in the way the Junkers would like to achieve. 
The most she could do would be to arm her 
enemies abroad and discourage those who, 
if not exactly friends, have advocated inter- 
national aid to German reconstruction in 
the belief that a restored Germany would 
be a contributor to world prosperity. 

A triumph of the moderates in Germany 
would come very close to putting an endgto 
the war atmosphere in Europe. It would 
indicate that big business and high finance 
had returned to their position of influence 
and it would unquestionably *®be a short 
prelude to the reappearance of Germany as 
a factor and as a power in Europe and the 
world, not, of course in the military sense, 
not immediately in the political sense per- 
haps, but on the economic side. If in addi- 
tion the Paris negotiations between French 
and German business interests have a suc- 
cessful termination one might almost be 
tempted to write /iis to the post-war period, 
as the Armistice of November 11th marked 
the termination of hostilities. 

In view of the importance of the German 
election I shall postpone until next month 
that review of the year in Europe which for 
the past ten years I have written in this 
magazine. In January, too, I hope to go 
to Germany, where I have not been ‘since 
the war, and report at first hand conditions 
as they then exist. 


V. Tue American ELeEcTION 
ABROAD 


Since the present article is devoted to the 
subject of elections, perhaps it will not be 
inappropriate to add a word as to the effect 
of our own canvass abroad. In England, 
for example, the American decision is 
bound to have a marked influence upon 
Stanley Baldwin, who has manifestly se- 
lected his cabinet with the idea of making a 
sustained attack upon radicalism in Great 
Britain. The fact that the other great 
English-speaking nation has in the most 
emphatic terms, indeed far more decisively 
than in Britain, declared against radicalism 
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will stiffen the backs and harden the pur- 
poses of the Tories. 

One may guess, too, that there will be 
something of diminution in British official 
enthusiasm for the League of Nations. The 
Republican party is generally identified 
abroad with hostility to the League and 
while the British Government, whether 
Tory or Labor, will pay far more attention 
io the League than does our own, the Con- 
servatives look with little approval upon 
much in the recent Protocol and President 
Coolidge’s overwhelming victory may settle 
the fate of that agreement in Great Britain. 
In the same fashion our vote will doubtless 
give new strength to the Tory determina 
tion to reject the Labor Ministry’s Treaty 
with Russia and in general to adopt toward 
the Soviet leaders a policy more like that 
of Secretary Hughes. The violent denun- 
ciations which Trotzky has uttered in 
Moscow, directed against the United States, 
are a fair evidence of the fashion in which 
Moscow regards our election result and the 
effect it will have upon Russian and Soviet 
interests. 

In the war and post-war period, while the 
late Woodrow Wilson was President, British 
public men were more thanonceembarrassed 
by the warnings of certain of their fellow 
country men that they must adopt liberal 
views or lose American sympathy. Then 
the mysterious “Middle West” bulked 
large, as the dominating force in American 
politics and as a liberal force. Neither 
American liberalism nor the Middle West 
is likely to be appealed to in British com- 
ment for some time to come, after our 
recent experience. 

It may be safely assumed that the 
American election result will have a direct 
and considerable influence upon the Ger- 
man situation and upon the German elec- 
tion. All over Europe, and nowhere more 
than in Germany, the selection of Mr. Dawes 
as Vice-President will be taken as a new 
American endorsement of the Dawes Plan. 
And it is no secret that the determining factor 
sn the debate in the last Reichstag over the 
Dawes Plan was the belief that the rejection 
of this program would alienate the American 
Government and abolish the chance of 
American loans. 

In France the effect is a little less plain. 
France has a radical government, which 
would have welcomed a triumph of Mac- 
Donald in Great Britain and not improb- 
ably a defeat of the conservative Republican 


party in the United States. It is far from 
unlikely that the ultimate effect of the 
American and British elections will be a 
remaking of the French Cabinet with some 
more conservative head, perhaps Briand, 
particularly as Herriot’s recent recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government has produced 
bitter French criticism. 

In the same fashion there may have been 
hope in some French quarter that a Demo- 
cratic triumph would mean more generous 
terms in the matter of the French debt, 
which remains the one real problem in 
Franco-American relations. Yet so far 
the French have no real complaint with the 
Republican Administrations which, if they 
have not listened to any suggestion of can- 
cellation, have, on the other hand, exerted 
no pressure for immediate payment. 

In the past year, too, France has received 
many evidences of American friendliness 
and in the hour of the crisis over the franc, 
obtained decisive American aid which, 
while coming from private bankers, none 
the less would not have been offered, had 
the Administration been opposed. There- 
fore the French reaction is hardly one of dis- 
appointment, while the relative failure of 
LaFollette to display strength will be hailed 
as a defeat for the German sympathizers. 

As for Italy, there can be no mistaking the 
enthusiasm which the Republican success 
awakened there, for Italy has a conservative 
government and Mussolini came to power 
on a wave of national apprehension and 
even fear of radicalism which had already 
brought chaos in Italian affairs. And, just 
as Italy is the country most hostile to the 
League of Nations on the Continent of 
Europe, so the triumph of the political 
party in America which opposes the League 
is welcomed at Rome. 

For the rest, Europe sees in President 
Coolidge’s election by such tremendous 
majorities the decision of the United States 
to continue on the lines it has followed for 
nearly four years, keeping out of the 
League, avoiding foreign commitments, 
but taking an increasing interest in that 
phase of European affairs which has to do 
with economic rather than political cir- 
cumstances. And, for the most part, such 
a course arouses little European protest. 
To the Europeans we are a great power, the 
greatest world power, whether we choose to 
be or not, and in the recent returns they 
see a new revelation of our purpose to pur- 
sue a consistent national policy. 
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BETHLEHEM IN THE PRESENT YEAR—WHERE CHRIST WAS BORN NEARLY TWO THOUSAND 
YEARS AGO 


(Bethlehem is about five miles southwest of Jerusalem) 























THE JORDAN, PRINCIPAL RIVER OF PALESTINE 


(Flowing in a tortuous course for 200 miles into the Dead 

Sea, never more than a hundred yards wide. The banks 

are covered with dense vegetation, although the river 
valley is sandy and barren) 


OUTSIDE THE JAFFA GATE, JERUSALEM 


(One of several entrances to the old portion of Jerusalem 

The walls around the city were restored by the Turks in 

the sixteenth century. Jaffa is the seaport of Jerusalem, 
on the Mediterranean) : 
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THE DEAD SEA, IN PALESTINE, LYING 1300 FEET BELOW THE LEVEL OF THE NEARBY 
MEDITERRANEAN 











THE DAMASCUS GATE, LEADING INTO JERUSALEM 








{The photographs on this and the preceding page are copyrighted by the Publishers’ Photo Service] 
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THE JEWISH COLONY OF MENAHEMIA, IN THE VALLEY OF THE JORDAN, A FEW MILES SOUTH 
OF LAKE TIBERIAS 


THE NEW PALESTINE 


BY ELWOOD MEAD 


[Dr. Mead has long been identified with irrigation and drainage developments in our own Western 
States and in Australia, and has recenthy been appointed Commissioner of Reclamation in the Depart- 


ment of the Interior. 


make of the movement to establish Jewish agricultural colonies in Palestine.- 


INCE the destruction of Jerusalem and 

the scattering of the Jewish people to 

the ends of the earth, they have looked for- 

ward with hope and longing for the fulfill- 

ment of the prophecy that Palestine would 
again be their national home. 

About forty years ago a group of Russian 
farmers, longing for life in the homeland, 
came to Palestine and bought farms on the 
plains of Sharon not far from Jaffa. They 
were more interested in their social and 
economic ideals than in growing crops. They 
did not succeed as farmers, got in debt to the 
banks and stores, payments on their farms 
were not made, and the experiment nearly 
ended in disaster. In this emergency they 
appealed for help to their coreligionists. 
Their plight came to the attention of Baron 
Edmond Rothschild of Paris. He paid their 
debts, and thus began a colonization and 
rural development movement in Palestine 
in which he has invested $40,000,000, es- 
tablished 44 farm colonies, and created 
what is now the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation. 


Farm Colonies from Germany and Russia 


Later, Jewish farmers from Germany, 
moved by the same longing, came to Pales- 
tine and bought farms on Mount Carmel. 
They brought with them agricultural tradi- 
tions and experience. They grew three 
times as much grain on an acre as their 
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Arabic neighbors, because they plowed 
deep while the fellaheen only scratched the 
surface. The German colonists flourished. 
They paid their way and beautified the 
region where they lived with plantations 
of pines and other forest trees. The groves 
they planted are now among the attractions 
of this historic mountain. 

The Russian settlements have had many 
vicissitudes. If it. had not been for the 
generosity and persistence of ‘Baron Roths- 
child, who shared in their longing to see 
Palestine again the home of their race, the 
early Russian colonies would not have sur- 
vived. Baron Rothschild not only loaned 
money; he visited the country, and being 
convinced of its latent agricultural wealth 
gave to its development his time, attention, 
money, and great organizing ability. He 
built at Rishon, near Jaffa, one of the great 
wineries of the world, and helped make the 
Rishon wines known ali over Europe. The 
orange groves planted under his direction at 
Petah-Tivah, and the Jewish orchardists 
whom he has aided, have proved that no 
country surpasses this as a place to grow 
citrus fruits of superior quality. It is the 
home of the Jaffa orange, the favorite of the 
English market; and the time is not distant 
when grapefruit from Palestine groves will 
be one of the table delicacies of Cairo and 
the capitals of Europe. None grown else 
where surpasses it in flavor. r 
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The Zionist Movement 


While this infiltration of Jewish farmers 
was taking place along the Mediterranean, 
under the supporting influence of the Jewish 
Colonization Association, another and 
greater movement was being organized to 
enlist the financial support and interest of 
the Jewish race all over the world. This 
was the Zionist movement, which had its 
inception in the belief that the time had 
come for restoring the ancient greatness of 
Palestine and for creating in Palestine a 
civilization and life which would reflect the 
ideas, culture, aspiration, and capacity of 
the Jewish people. 

The Zionists have worked in close coéper- 
ation with the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation, but these two groups are entirely 
distinct from each other. Their chief fields 
of settlement are in different localities— 
the Jewish Association’s colonies being 
mainly along the Mediterranean, while 
those of the Zionists are in the three interior 
valleys of Esdraelon, Jezreel, and the Jor- 
dan. This is a broad division, as each asso- 
ciation has colonies in the other’s territory. 
In addition to the colonies mentioned, the 
Zionists have small settlements in the 
Judean hills near Jerusalem. In all, there 
are now 8o settlements, of which the Zion- 
ists have 36. 

The contrast between one of these He- 
brew colonies and the nearby Arabic village 
is one of many centuries’ duration. In the 
mud huts and in the fields of the fellaheen, 
life has stood still; one room, usually win- 
dowless, houses the family and the goats, 
donkeys, and dogs. The fields are still 
scratched with a crooked stick, the grain 
harvested with sickles and threshed by the 
trampling feet of goats, as in the time of 
Boaz. 

The Jewish villages have been cleverly 
planned by European experts. An experi- 
ment station maintained by the Jewish 
organizations is showing what to plant and 
how to cultivate. The homes are simple and 
small, but they are modern; and the stone 
dairy barns have stanchions from Iowa and 
improved dairy herds from Syria and 
Europe. 

The kind of agriculture to be followed and 
the coéperative and community organiza- 
tions that are to form a part of these rural 
activities, are being thought out as they 
have been in few American communities. 
The movement has gained such momentum 


and is of such world-wide interest that it 
becomes important to understand the foun- 
dation on which it is to be built and the 
environment on which it is to raise its social 
and economic structure. 


Resemblances to Southern California 


In their agriculture and rural life these 
valleys promise to be a replica of southern 
California. The coastal plain of Palestine, 
reaching from Gaza to Haifa, is, in every- 
thing except its development, a counterpart 
of the coastal plain of southern California 
from San Diego to Santa Barbara. Both 
have rainless summers. That part of Pales- 
tine has a frostless winter; that of California 
nearly so. Both the summer and winter 
temperatures of California are slightly lower 
than those of Palestine; but both permit the 
growth of all kinds of semi-tropical prod- 
ucts, and in both the climate makes possible 
a healthy and attractive life in the open. 

These resemblances extend to the inland 
valleys. The valleys of Esdraelon and 
Jezreel have their counterpart in the valley 
traversed by the railway from Los Angeles 
to San Bernardino. Both have soils of great 
fertility. The valleys in Palestine, through- 
out the historic past, were granaries for 
which armies fought. This was when crops 
were grown by the aid of rainfall alone. 

A far more striking picture of their agri- 
cultural wealth is shown in the new Zionist 
settlements where the swamps have been 
drained, springs opened, and the water thus 
conserved carried out to irrigate orchards, 
alfalfa fields, and vegetable gardens. A con- 
siderable area in these settlements is occu- 
pied by plantations of eucalyptus trees 
which are making a remarkable growth. 
The largest single irrigated area in California 
is the Imperial Valley, and its counterpart 
in Palestine is the valley of the Jordan. 
Both are below sea level. The Salton Sea is 
300 feet below the Pacific Ocean; the Dead 
Sea is 1206 feet below the Mediterranean. 
Both grow crops of high acreage value, like 
cotton and sugar, and supply the markets of 
distant cities with early fruits and vegeta- 
bles. The resemblances go further. The 
California districts are great producers of 
oil; the country around the Dead Sea is 
believed to be rich in this mineral. 


How the War Benefited Palestine 


Before the war these possibilities were 
untouched, for two reasons: One was that 
the Government gave no attention to the 
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THE ROAD BUILT BY GERMANS DURING THE WAR, PASSING THROUGH THE SAMARITAN HILLS 
AND CONNECTING NABLUS WITH JERUSALEM 


things on which progress and civilization 
depend; the other, the poverty, ignorance, 
and indolence of the Arab. 

War advanced political and economic 
conditions in Palestine about ten centuries. 
Before the warring armies camped on the 
Judean hills the fellaheen lived as they did 
in the time of the Crusades. They cut the 
forests from the Judean hills, and their goats 
saw to it that no new trees took their place. 
The hillside terraces which once held the 
soil and moisture around the roots of olive 
groves and vineyards fell down and the soil 
washed away. Crops were moved to mar- 
ket on the backs of camels and donkeys. 
Bad roads or no roads kept out the rich and 
eager tourist. A ridge of shifting sand 150 
feet high was an effective wall against a 
constant tide of travel from the Suez Canal 
and from Cairo. There was no harbor or 
good landing place on the Mediterranean 
and there was in operation only one short 
railway, extending from Jaffa, on the coast, 
to Jerusalem. What were called roads were 
mainly caravan trails. 

Railways, Highways, and Schools 

In Roman times marshes had _ been 
drained and aqueducts carried the water 
from springs to irrigate thirsty fields. The 
plains of Sharon and the valley of Esdraelon 


were then lands flowing with milk and 
honey. Moslem rule ended this. The 





drained ficlds became mosquito-infested 
marshes, driving the farmers to the hills. 

The armies which fought for possession of 
Palestine had to have roads and railroads. 
The Germans built a railroad from Damas- 
cus to Haifa, and a branch line starting near 
Nazareth runs through the hills to ancient 
Shechem, now the rich soap-making town 
of Nablus, where live 200 Samaritans, all 
that are left of the hosts sent from Babylon 
centuries ago. 

Abraham first pitched his tent near 
Shechem and showed his knowledge of land. 
Here Jacob grazed his cattle and Joseph was 
sold into captivity. A really wonderful 
road, with hard, smooth surface and easy 
grades, runs through this region from Tibe- 
rias to Jerusalem, as shown in the illustra- 
tion at the top of this page. Here the 
motor-car whirling along at 40 miles an 
hour is the pest of the camel driver 
managing a caravan from the lonely desert 
of Transjordania. What one of these fire- 
eating dragons can do to a camel which sees 
it for the first time can be realized only by 
those who have seen the panic-stricken 
“ships of the desert” in action. I saw one 
camel loaded with steel beams about 15 
feet long, one on each side, which reached 
out beyond his head and kept him from 
looking at the car. When he could not 
take it in he went insane. It required all 
the camel drivers of the caravan and all 
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the workers in nearby fields to control him 
and induce him to kneel down and stay 
quiet until the car passed. 

Armies of the Central Powers tried to 
capture the Suez Canal by using camels for 
transport over the old caravan trail from 
Mesopotamia to Egypt. Seven thousand 
of these unlucky beasts died of thirst. Then 
the English built the southern railroads and 
roads. They put a railway line through the 
sand hills and across the plains of Sharon, 
which brought Jerusalem within a night’s 
ride of Port Said'and Cairo. The war left the 
country with railways to the outside world 
and with a tine system of internal highways. 

Then came the English mandate, which 
ignores race and creed, and has given to 
the Jew, Christian, and Moslem alike a free 
field and to Palestine the English genius 
for administration. Schools have been 
opened. A department of agriculture has 
been created. Goats have been barred 
from the sides of Mount Carmel and already 
its rocky sides are hidden by a young growth 
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of oaks. It is hard to overestimate the 
cultural and economic influence which the 
English mandate in Palestine is destined to 
exert. It has brought order and justice to 
all the people, when both had been lacking 
for centuries. It has brought stability and 
security, and has enabled the Jews to make 
long-time plans for realizing their dream of 
a national home. 


Communistic Experiments 


Most of the farm colonists come from 
Russia and bring with them the social and 
political ideas of that country, As a result, 
community ownership of land and equip- 
ment and common shares in the results of 
cultivation are being tested out on a large 
scale. All the older colonies were commu- 
nistic, but now all but one of the colonies of 
the Jewish Agricultural Association have 
individual ownership of farms. As the peo- 
ple begin to understand farming and become 
confident of their ability to succeed, the 
tendency is to desire to own their own land 
and confine their coéperative or com- 
munistic activities to those things that the 
community can do better than the individ- 
ual, such as céoperative ownership of the 
costlier types of farm machinery. 

Modern Suburbs in Jaffa and Jerusalem 

The activities of these organizations, 
however, have not been confined to the open 
country, On the contrary, the most striking 
results thus far are in the cities. Here the 
experience, the sagacity, the organizing 
ability of the Jew are more at home than on 
the farm. Tel-aviv, a suburb of Jaffa, has 
now more people than the old Arabic city. 
Jaffa has about 15,000; Tel-aviv has 17,000. 
The old city has narrow, crooked, unlighted 
streets. Dirt and disorder prevail, as they 
have for a thousand years. Tel-aviv, on the 
contrary, is as attractive and up-to-date as 
Los Angeles, Cal. It has wide, paved 
streets, with parking on many. It has pure 
water for household purposes, sewers, elec- 
tric lights, and costly residences and _busi- 
ness houses. A similar Jewish addition, 
not so large but planned to meet the de- 
mands of modern life, is rapidly extending 
at Haifa. There the Jews have a technical 
college set in the midst of large and beautiful 
grounds, a roller flour mill, modern hospitals, 
and the best hotel in the Near East. The 
new Jewish houses at Tiberias outnumber 
the old ones, some of which were built when 
Tiberias was a Roman city. 
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THE NEW 


People who have not visited Jerusalem for 
ten years cannot realize the change that the 
Zionists have wrought in its appearance. 
In at least three places, in what were the 
ruins of the ancient city, new and modern 
residence subdivisions have sprung up. A 
city noted for its impure water-supply and 
lack of sanitation is being transformed. 
Water is being brought from the wells at 
Hebron as in Roman times, and, with the 
completion of the hydroelectric develop- 
ment on the Jordan, Jerusalem will have 
three requisites of a modern city—pure 
water for household uses, cheap power, and 
cheap and abundant light. 


Using Water for Power and Irrigation 


The greatest Jewish industrial under- 
taking is the hydroelectric development now 
under way in the valley of the Jordan around 
the Sea of Galilee, under a 99-year franchise. 
It means hundreds of thousands of horse- 
power of electric energy to light cities, turn 
the wheels of factories, pump water for 
irrigation, and give to the country a varied 
and prosperous industrial life. It brings 
into use a new and hitherto ignored source 
of national wealth of great economic 
importance. The river which flows into 
the Sea of Galilee has a fall of 690 feet in 
nine miles; the Jordan, which flows out of 
it, has a fall of 550 feet in two miles. 
Tumbling down into the Jordan Valley from 
the high plains of Transjordania the Yarmuk 
River falls hundreds of feet. Plans for a 
development of 100,000 horsepower have 
been completed; more will follow. 
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PART OF A STONE AQUEDUCT BUILT NEAR 
TIBERIAS IN THE TIME OF ROMAN RULE 


In both the Zionist and Jewish coloniza- 
tion associations the title to land is a per- 
petual leasehold. The settlers are without 
capital. The two Jewish organizations pro- 
vide land and equipment in the country and 
part of the money used in building cities. 


Building for the Future 
One of the difficult problems is_ the 


agricultural training of settlers who come 
from countries where agri- 











cultural tools and methods 
are of the most primitive 
character, while the best 
results in Palestine can be 
achieved only by intensive 
methods. The Jews have 
an agricultural college and 
an excellent experiment 
station. Most interesting 
and valuable, however, is 
the agricultural school for 
women, established at 
Nahalal, where they are 
taught gardening, bee- 
keeping, dairying, poultry- 











AN ANCIENT ROMAN RESERVOIR IN PALESTINE THAT HAS 


BEEN RECONSTRUCTED 


raising, and given an 
understanding of farm 
science and methods 


(The two stone columns which support the lifting device were found in the mud needed to make them con- 


when the marshes were drained. They had served the same purpose a thousand 


years ago, in the same place) 


tented and efficient helpers 
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JEWISH SETTLERS PLOWING IN ONE OF THE COLONIES ESTABLISHED IN PALESTINE 


in building up homes in this new old land. It 
is a sensible, practical scheme which could be 
followed to advantage in America, the great 
need in our rural life being to strengthen 
the interests of wives and children. 

The Zionist movement is in the hands of 
a group of exceptionally able and enlight- 
ened leaders in science and business. Many 
of the young men in charge of development 
are graduates of the University of California. 
They were sent there to be trained because 
California conditions are like those of 
Palestine, and California represents the best 
in methods of cultivation and codperation. 


How Many Will the Land Support? 

The eighty Jewish colonies already esiab- 
lished contain 163,000 acres, the greater 
part of which is farmed without irrigation. 
This is made possible by a rainfall which 
varies in different parts of Palestine from 
ten to twenty-six inches. The most 
fascinating part of this agricultural coloniza- 
tion is, however, in the irrigated areas. 
When the marshes in the valley of Jezreel 
were drained it uncovered reservoirs and 
stone aqueducts on the stream where 
Gideon watered his army. The regulating 
works at the colony of Benjaminia are 
supported by stone pillars which served 
that purpose a thousand years ago and were 
found uninjured in the bed of the marsh. 

The water already available, or which it 
is known can be made available, will serve 
to irrigate 109,000 acres, of which the 
largest single unit is in the valley of the 
Jordan immediately south of Lake Tiberias 
and includes about 30,coo acres. How 


much more may be artificially watered can 
not be told until further exploration of 
underground supplies can be made, but 
50,000 additional acres do not seem to be 
an excessive estimate. The valleys which 
can not be irrigated and the rolling hills of 
Galilee suited to agriculture ought to 
provide a million acres for Jewish settle- 
ment. The question is, how many people 
can live in comfort on a million acres of 
land to be dry farmed and 150,0co acres 
to be farmed by irrigation? 

The authorities in charge of colonization 
seek to crowd as many people on the land 
as possible. It means less expense in 
development and provides more homes for 
the Jewish people. Jewish farmers on the 
ground believe that six acres of irrigated 
land and twenty-five to fifty acres of dry 
land will support a family, and there are 
extreme proposals of a family to every acre. 
Americans who have studied the conditions 
of the country think that these acreages 
are too small and that ten acres of irrigated 
and sixty acres of dry land are a better 
basis for development. The mean of these 
estimates would provide homes for about a 
quarter of a million people on the land 
without including the steeper slopes of the 
Judean hills. What can be done with this 
hill country only the future can settle. 
It will not pay at present to rebuild the 
broken-down terraces or attempt to re-plant 
the olive groves and vineyards, but much 
may be done from sentiment that would 
not pay as a business undertaking. 

It is hard to place a limit on what Jewish 
sagacity, money, and enthusiasm will do 
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in the development of the 
cities. They will be aided 
by cheap and abundant 
electric power. It looks 
as though the oil of the 
Mosul fields would be 
piped down through the 
valley of Esdraelon to be 
refined at Haifa. In any 
event, agriculture, com- 
merce, historic interest, 
and scenic attractions 
seem destined to make 














Haifa and Jerusalem im- 
portant cities. 

Only a small fraction 
of the Jewish race will 
live in Palestine. But the irrigated areas 
can be made such.-a picture of agricultural 
opulence and rural beauty that they will be 
a source of pride and satisfaction to the mem- 
bers of the rae wherever they live. They can 
create along the shores of the Meditérranean 
spots that will rival Cannes and Nice. There 
is an unrivalled opportunity awaiting the 
wealth, artistic taste, and national pride of 
the race around the shores of the bay which 


A FELLAH, OR ARABIAN PEASANT, PLOWING HIS FIELD 


(Using primitive methods, where the nearby Jewish farmers are applying modern 
methods and using improved implements) 


has Haifa on the south and Acre on the 
north. Mount Carmel is the southern 
background, the Syrian hills the northern, 
with the blue Mediterranean in front and 
the well-watered plain of Esdraelon as the 
field on which to create a life that will 
rival the ancient greatness of the country. 
Sooner or later the homes and gardens 
around the bay at Haifa wili be one of the 
show. places of the world. 


ENGLAND IN INDIA 


BY A BRITISH OFFICIAL 


HERE is no greater mystery and 

romance in history than the growth 
and existence of the British Empire in India. 
Tt is extremely difficult even for the majority 
of Englishmen, including those who have 
followed intelligently throughout their lives 
the conduct of public affairs, to realize how 
great that mystery and romance is. Even 
the most salient facts about India and its 
peoples are dimly apprehended in their full 
implication. 

How often, for example, is it realized 
that, out of the total population of this 
planet, one man in every five belongs to 
India? It is a vast sub-continent little more 
than half the size, it is true, of the United 
States of America, but it supports a popula- 
tion three times as large. In many of its 
most densely cultivated areas the incidence 
of a purely agricultural population ap- 
proaches 1,000 to the square mile. It is as 
large as the whole of Europe west of the 
Vistula, and has as many separate languages 


as Western Europe and contains culture 
and points of view as wide apart as those 
which separate a German from a French- 
man, or from an Italian. It has races of 
fighting men as well developed, as brave 
and as much animated by inspiring tradi- 
tion as the heirs of any Western chivalry; 
it has highly developed, indigenous systems 
of commerce and banking; it has ancient 
cities which yield to none in beauty and 
interest; it is the home of great religions 
and is profoundly affecting to-day the 
religious thought of the world. It has a 
civilized history extending into the remotest 
past, a past when Europe was the home of 
scattered savage tribes. 

Yet this great country has, until the 
advent of the English, been the continual 
scene of internal dissension and of foreign 
conquest, and with all its ancient civiliza- 
tion has never developed any progressive 
idea of stable or popular government. For 
150 years it has now enjoyed peace and 
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progress such as it never experienced before, 
and during this period it has submitted to 
be governed by a mere handful of English- 
men, for the actual governors of the country 
have never numbered more than some 1,500 
trained administrators, who have been 
helped by a similar sprinkling of technical 
experts. The whole system has been ex- 
panded and upheld by a minute garrison of 
some 65,000 white men and the total Euro- 
pean element in the midst of the teeming 
millions of brown India has never been more 
than a most trifling percentage of the in- 
digenous population. The very class of 
Indians whose sole occupation under the 
caste system is that of fighting, would out- 
number the men whose presence represents 
what is meant by the British Empire. 
Government Carried on by Native Coo peration 
Meanwhile, the government in all its 
details has been rendered possible by an 
entirely Indian agency. The system implies 
often a solitary Englishman at the head- 
quarters of a district, an area of perhaps 
4,000 square miles, thus isolated among 
upwards of a million natives of the country. 
From the domestic servants through all 
grades of subordinate officials all orders 


are executed by Indians and by Indians 
alone. A summons to attend a court, a 
warrant of arrest, is certainly signed by the 
magistrate, but its efficiency depends in all 
its steps on native agency. The present 
writer remembers how thirty years ago a 
member of the Indian Civil Service, then 
retiring after thirty-five years of official life, 
teld him that he never signed an order 
without a feeling of amazement that it 
should be returned to him punctually ex- 
ecuted. He could never rid his mind of the 
apprehension of what would happen if the 
native agency to which it was entrusted 
struck work. His vivid expression was 
that in such a contingency ‘The British 
Kmpire in India would collapse like a pack 
of cards”! This is indeed no exaggeration. 

The Government has been carried on by 
nothing else than the willing co6peration 
of the people of India themselves, and, if 
they are not willing to codperate, it must 
and will come to an immediate standstill. 
The question of an ultimate appeal to 
force does not arise in such circumstances. 

Mr. Gandhi’s program of non-coépera- 
tion shows that he well appreciated this 
all-important fact. In the scheme which 
he launched in 1920 all civil and military 
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THE FORMAL OPENING OF A SESSION OF THE LEGISLATURE OF INDIA, AT DELHI 
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posts under government were to be resigned; 
there was to be a compiete boycott of the 
courts of law, all disputes being settled by 
arbitration, while all relations between 
officials and the people were to be ignored. 
If this fantastic scheme were practicable, 
not only would the work of Englishmen as 
governors of India cease automatically, but 
incidentally all government would be re- 
placed by anarchy, though it is just to Mr. 
Gandhi to acknowledge that his appeal is 
in the first place a religious one. He would 
first have his countrymen “innocent and 
pure,” all inwardly regenerated and pledged 
to what is called ‘non-violence’ before 
leading them on to boycott and disobedi- 
ence. But events have shown, as any 
student of history and human nature would 
have expected, that such an idealistic dream 
is an impossibility. 


Why Non-Coé peration Has Failed 


Moreover, non-codperation has failed 
and must fail because the people of India 
in the mass realize that they cannot do 
without English protection and rule. The 
percentage of Indians which takes an inter- 
est in politics is incredibly small. Only 
18,000,000 out of the 300,000,000 men and 
women are able to read a letter in their own 
script and of these the larger number live 
in cities. More than go per cent. of the 
total population reside in small hamlets, 
preoccupied entirely by an annual anticipa- 
tion of the seasons and the work of the 
plough. They live and die for the most 
part in the place where they were born. 
These village communities have remained 
what they are from a remote past. Though 
they have been little affected in essentials 
by the changes of central government which 
have marked the troubled history of India 
for the last thousand years, and though 
they have their economic difficulties, they 
appreciate, as the town dweller does not, 
the solid advantages which have _ been 
brought to them by English rule. They 
have learned during a century and a half 
that the European has a respect for abstract 
principles of law, order and impartial 
justice—a conception which no Asiatic ruler, 
however competent and benign, has ever 
attempted to put into practice. 

Until the British “ Raj’? promulgated its 
codes and perfected its system throughout 
the country there was no equality before 
the law. The powerful Raja or landholder 
could and did do much as he liked with the 

















LORD READING, VICEROY OF INDIA 
(The Earl of Reading has been Governor-General of 
India since 1921, succeeding Viscount Chelmsford. As 
Sir Rufus Isaacs he had won fame in the legal profession, 
becoming Lord Chief Justice of England in 1913. During 
the war he served as High Commissioner and special 
ambassador at Washington) 
lives and fortunes of his people and_ his 
tenants, and in many parts of British India 
there are still old people who can remember 
that stateof things. The masses of the Indian 
people therefore deeply appreciate this 
great change, and go so far as to distrust 
their own fellow countrymen even when they 
preside over courts in British India and are 
as upright as any cold, impartial English- 
man. ‘They express what they~ consider 
their relation to the Government by styling 
its representatives “* Man-Bap,” which is the 
Hindustani for Mother and Father. 
Quality of the Indian Civil Service 
In other words the rule of the country 
as it has been developed under the Eng- 
lish is paternal. There is no question of 
loyalty to an abstract system in the link 
that binds the millions of peasants to the 
head of a district or administration; it is 
still the blind unquestioning dependence 
of children on a just and kind head of a 
family, an extension of the patriarchal 
idea which reigns supreme in every Indian 
household. 
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Englishmen who have served in India 
during the last generation have felt a pride 
in accepting this relation, so different from 
their own conceptions, which the Indians 
themselves have more or less forced upon 
them. There is nothing quite the same as 
the class of professional administrators 
which England has been sending out to 
India in any western country. The Indian 
Civil Servant is selected by examination 
from candidates who must, for any chance 
of success, hold a university degree, and 
who, in point of fact, have usually taken 
high honors at Oxford or Cambridge. ‘They 
thus go out to India equipped with the best 
education which England can give them, 
attracted eastward, in spite of a lifetime of 
exile and the terrors of the climate, by the 
unique opportunities of responsibility and 
practical usefulness, and by the wide scope 
for every kind of talent which is offered 
by service in India. It has always been 
recognized as beyond dispute that the In- 
dian Civil Service is animated by the highest 
sense of duty, and even its severest critics 
find little to say except to blame what is, 
after all, only the defect of its qualities, a 
spirit. of cold aloofness. In the existing 
conditions of India the character of its 
work and outlook have been rapidly 
changed. This short article, which intends 
only to draw attention to some features of 
the British rule in India too often ignored 
or forgotten, must assume a knowledge of 


A GROUP OF NATIVE LEADERS IN THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AT SIMLA, INDIA 


the growth of the spirit of nationalism and 
the propaganda of Indian extremists. 

In order fully to comprehend the relation 
in which the Indian Civil Service stands to 
the now fully articulate demand of the 
Indian intelligentsia for complete Dominion 
rule, it is necessary to study the detailed 
history of India for the last century. This is 
summed up in the report on Indian Con- 
stitutional Reforms which was the result of 
the joint labors of Mr. Montagu, Secretary 
of State, and Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy of 
India. This document marks the beginning 
of a new era in the British administration of 
India, but it is only the fruit of seeds which 
have been long germinating in the minds of 
members of the Indian Civil Service itself 
and of thinkers and statesmen at home. As 
far back as the last decade of the eighteenth 
century, at the very outset of the task which 
England has been fulfilling, Sir Thomas 
Munro, a Madras civilian, voiced the ideal 
of British occupation of India as no tem- 
porary measure, but one to be maintained 
until the people should ‘‘ become sufficiently 
enlightened to frame a government for 
themselves and to conduct and preserve it.”’ 
The conceptions of advanced Indian poli- 
ticians to-day are due directly to the con- 
stant fostering of ideas of eventual self- 
government which successive Parliaments 
and Viceroys have approved and assisted. 
The process of translating idea into fact 
has been slow but safe. 
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A CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENTS OF LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS HELD AT DELHI IN DECEMBER, 1923 


(Sitting, from left to rizht: Hon. K. B. Khwaja Mohamed Noor, president of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council; 

Hon. Mr. H. E. A. Cotton, C. I. E., president of the Bengal Legislative Council; Hon. Sir A. F. Whyte, Kt., president 

of the Legislative Assembly [chairman of the conference]; Hon. Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola, Kt., president of the Bombay 

Legislative Council; Diwan Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai Avargal, deputy president of the Madras Legislative Assembly. 

Standing, from left to right: Mr. G. H. Spence, I. C. S., secretary to the Conference; Hon. Mr. H. A. Casson, C. S. I., 

president of the Punjab Legislative Council; Hon. Mr. M. Keane, C. I. E., president of the United Provinces Legislative 
Council; Mr. J. W. McKay, registrar of the Dengal Legislative Council) 


Self-Government the Goal 


Under the new impetus given to all politi- 
cal thought and aspiration by the great 
war the pace, hitherto so orderly, has been 
immensely quickened, and the troubles in 
India are perhaps not so great and menacing 
as in many countries nearer home. The 
problem is more complex because of India’s 
vastness and the variety of interests in- 
volved, which is a reason why the sym- 
pathy of all thinking people should be 
ungrudgingly given to the Parliament of 
Great Britain and the Indian administra- 
tion. They are engaged in a task of world- 
wide significance and importance. They 
are maligned by irresponsible agitators in 
India and by propagandists in the rest of the 
world, but the ideal before them is clearly 
expressed as an “irrevocable policy” in 


the report which was cited above. It is 


there declared that, ‘‘We are no longer 
seeking to govern a subject race by means of 
the services; we are seeking to make the 
Indian people self-governing.” The gravity 


of the task was fully realized; in the intro- 
duction to the report they say: 

The welfare and happiness of hundreds of millions 
of people are at issue. We have been called upon to 
revise a system of government which has been con- 
structed by builders who, like ourselves, had no 
models before them, during a century and a half of 
steadfast purpose and honorable aim; a system which 
has won the admiration of critical observers from 
many lands; and to which other nations that found 
themselves called on to undertake a similar task of 
restoring order and good government in disturbed 
countries have always turned for inspiration and 
guidance. 

Progress, to be safc, must be gradual, and 
the future must be built on the foundations 
of the past. This is the end to be secured 
in the advance of India to Dominion Home 
Rule, and it is the task of England to steer 
the ship of her new destiny in safe channels 
thither, and to prevent shipwreck on the 
rocks of anarchy and confusion. That the 
people of India will coéperate is the belief 
of all who know the country best, but a 
strong hand and a patient heart will be 
necessary before the voyage is completed. 
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THE EARLIEST PORTRAITS 
OF CHiRisT 


THE GREAT CHALICE OF ANTIOCH AND ITs SUPREME IMPORTANCE 


IN CHRISTIAN ART. 


PossisLy LIFE PORTRAITS OF CHRIST AND 


SOME OF THE APOSTLES AND POSSIBLY THE CuP ACTUALLY USED 
IN THE LAST SUPPER 


BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER 


N roro some Arab workmen were digging 
a well near the Orontes River in the 
Syrian town of Antioch. 

To-day Antioch is a miserable huddle of 
squalid native houses; no trace of its former 
greatness remains; the poor little band of 
Christians left worships in a cave—and 
even this was almost taken from them by 
the Turkish government. 

Yet this was once a world city. Both in 
the history of the Christian Church and of 
the Roman Empire it held a place of im- 
portance hard to realize when one con- 
templates the present melancholy human 
excrescence disfiguring this beautiful land- 
scape between the great mountain, where 
once stood the Grove of Daphne, and the 
picturesque Orontes River. Founded in 
300 B. C., it became the capital of the 
Seleucid Empire; one ruler after another 
lavished adornments on it, till its four-mile 
Colonnade was famous throughout the 
world, and its golden Temple to Jupiter 
rivalled the gilded temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus at Rome. Under Pompey, 
Julius Caesar, Trajan and Titus, it con- 
tinued to wax great and beautiful despite 
disastrous earthquakes. After the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, with a million inhabi- 
tants, it was the third largest city in all the 
vast Roman dominions. 

To every member of the Christian 
Church, Antioch was sacred in many ways. 
Here it was that ‘“‘the disciples were first 
called Christians.” Peter evangelized the 
city in 41, lived here two years and returned 
in 55; he spoke of it as his favorite city. 
Paul and Barnabas were here called to 
their Apostolic labors; and it was for long 
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years the headquarters of the whole move- 
ment for carrying the gospel to all peoples. 
For more than a century, all the great 
Councils of the Church were held here; and 
during one of these, in 341, there was con- 
secrated the superb Golden Basilica, begun 
by Constantine and finished by his son. 
The Emperor, a hundred bishops, and a 
huge gathering of Christians from all over 
the East, with solemn ceremonies, opened 
the great octagonal church, its dome sup- 
ported by many columns, its surfaces inside 
and out almost hidden by the lavish en- 
crustations of gold. It housed its full share 
of the holy relics collected by the devout 
Helena, mother of Constantine—among 
which tradition included the Cross and the 
implements of the Passion—and was the 
natural repgsitory for everything most 
sacred connected with the history of the 
Church in the East. 

The pagan Emperor Julian, in resentment 
at the opposition of the Christians to his 
celebration of the rites of Adonis in the 
Vale of Daphne, ordered his relative of the 
same name to close the Cathedral; and 
Count Julian decided this was an ideal 
chance to obtain these inestimable treasures 
ior himself, It is recorded that he tortured 
to death Theodoretus, the church treasurer, 
for refusing to divulge some important 
secret, apparently the hiding-place in which 
some of these relics had been secreted. 

Reopened under the succeeding Emperor 
the Basilica and most of the city were. 
completely destroyed by a year-long earth- 
quake in 525-6, by sack and burning of the 
Persian Chosroes I in 538-40, and by 
another convulsion of the earth in 588. 
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THE CHALICE UNEARTHED AT ANTIOCH, BELIEVED TO BE A RELIC OF THE TIME OF THE 
; APOSTLES 
(The original is almost eight inches high. In the center of this view is a portrait of Christ seated on a throne. Near 


His right hand is the lamb, symbolizing the believer. 


Below the throne is an eagle, symbolic of the Roman Empire 


partaking of the Christian religion as administered by St. Peter and St. Paul, who are seated at each side) 


In to9g8, when the Crusaders had taken 
the rebuilt city and were in their turn 
besieged by a Moslem army— 

All the provisions having been consume:l, the 
I'ranks were on the point of surrendering to the 
Turks, when a Frankish priest by the name of 
Pierre Barthélemy communicated to the commander 


a dream in which the Virgin had revealed to him the 
place where the Holy Lance of Longinus had been 
concealed. The army, the clergy, and the citizens 
proceeded to the spot indicated and there actually 
found, on June 28, 1098, the Holy Lance which was 
said to have pierced the side of Christ. Carried at 
the head of the e>thusiastic and exuberant army, 
the Turks were quickly routed. 
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So there were many traditions connecting 
Antioch with sacred relics, even with the 
mystic Holy Grail vessels, among which the 
Holy Spear always played a large part. In 
fact, there was a vague legend among the 
local inhabitants that this very spot, where 
these men were now digging for a water 
supply, had once been the site of a great 
cathedral of the “unbelievers,” though all 
traces of it had disappeared many centuries 
before. 

Anyhow, the workmen suddenly broke 
through into an old under- 
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that in April, 1915, he showed it to a 
distinguished classical archeologist, Dr. 
Gustavus A. Eisen, proposing that the 
latter study it and write a short account of 
its characteristics and probable date. 

Dr. Eisen did undertake this the following 
October, from photographs made in Paris 
before the oxidation was removed, expecting 
to cover the subject “in fifteen to twenty 
pages of manuscript.” A second sight of 
the Chalice itself in November, however, 
convinced him instantly that these portraits 





ground chamber, almost filled 
with débris. A careful exam- 
ination of the confused mass 
of ancient rubbish brought to 
light six or seven complete 
silver objects, and a large pile 
of dust and fragments of silver, 
apparently the remains of 
other pieces destroyed by time 
and accidents. 

A couple of years later two 
members of the firm of dealers, 
Kouchakji Fréres, got on the 
track of this find. The silver 
pieces by this time were held 
jointly by sixteen different 
owners, and two of the objects 
had been taken far away to 
Mesopotamia, requiring two 
years of search in order to 
trace them. But in 1914 the 
Kouchakjis had acquired the 
whole lot, and they were con- 
veyed to France; then, the 
Great War coming on, they 
were brought for safety to the 
United States. 

Among the articles in this 
find were book-covers and 
crosses of the Fourth Century, 
and a plain chalice of early 














medieval date. But everything 
else was overshadowed by the 
piece of chief interest—a double 
chalice consisting of a crude 
inner cup, surrounded by an open-work 
holder on which were carved portraits of 
Christ and several Apostles, in an elaborate 
decorative design, the whole being of 
arresting beauty, and immediately suggest- 
ing an earlier date than any important 
known object of Christian art. 

So impressed was Mr. Fahim Kouchakji 
(a nephew of the finders, located in New 
York) by the significance of the Chalice, 
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CHRIST AS A YOUTH 


(From an etching by Margaret West Kinney, after one of the two main’ 


figures on the Antioch Chalice) 


were by no means the usual conventional 
representations of types, but ‘‘actual and 
well characterized; and that in all proba- 
bility we must recognize in them originals of 
Christ and his Apostles, made while the 
latter were still alive.” 

The transcendent importance of this, if 
correct, caused a revision of the whole scale 
of the investigation. Supported by Mr. 
Fahim Kouchakji’s enthusiasm, money (of 




















which a very large amount was necessarily 
called for), and personal collaboration in 
photographing and numberless other ways, 
Dr. Eisen spent about eight years in an 
exhaustive study of the unique art object. 
Many specialists were called into con- 
sultation, including men like Professor 
Josef Strzygowski, William Henry Good- 
year, and Arthur B. Davies; and the problem 
was considered from every angle, with all 
the light obtainable from history, archae- 
ology, myth and legend, and such redis- 
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photogravure plates, are necessarily issued 
in a very limited edition and at a high price; 
but I cannot imagine any human being of 
intelligence who could fail to find matter of 
absorbing interest between these covers. 
Here are the conclusions to which Dr. 
Kisen’s years of patient study have led him. 
The Chalice is in two parts. The inner 
cup is roughly hammered out of a single 
sheet of metal, was never gilded, and has an 
upper lip fashioned by simply turning over 
the edge to form an unsmoothed, un- 
bevelled collar. It holds about 











two quarts, and clearly was 
a relic so precious that, in 
spite of its crudity, the later 
artist who executed the holder 
considered his most lavish 
skill appropriate for its pro- 
tection and adornment. 

This holder is an openwork 
shell of silver, carved “a jour” 
—the decoration being carved 
and the background cut out to 
show views of the inner cup. 
The decorative scheme con- 
sists of “a broad band, cover- 
ing nearly three quarters of the 
Cup, containing twelve human 
figures bordered and ‘held 
together by meandering grape 
vines, the whole enriched by 
animals, birds and symbolic 
objects. Above this field is a 
band of rosettes and_ below it 
atiny bead band. The bottom 
of the bowl terminates in an 
open lotus flower whose petals, 
arranged in two rows, one 
behind the other, connect with 
a narrow plain band above, 
which joins the tiny bead 
band.” 

When found, the surface was 
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CHRIST THE SAVIOUR 


(From an etching by Margaret West Kinney, after one of the two main 


figures on the Antioch Chalice) 


coveries of internal art secreis as line refine- 
ment, dynamic symmetry, occulted spirals, 
lift of inhalation, accent, and so on. 

The results of this lavish outpouring of 
scholarship and artistic interest are em- 
bodied in the monumental work, “The 
Great Chalice of Antioch,” which seems to 
me the most interesting, important and 
beautiful book ever published in America. 
Its two magnificent folio volumes, one of 





heavily oxidized and the outer 
matrix portion was completely 
crystallized. The latter had 
been beaten out of shape by 
a blov—necessarily long before, since such 
a stroke on the crystallized metal would 
have shattered it to fragments. André of 


Paris removed the oxidization by the wet 
method without damage to the design, but 
there was no possibility of straightening 
out this compression. 

The shape, ovoid and truncate, supported 
by a short and narrow stand, marks the 
the end of 


period definitely. About the 
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© Kouchakji Fréres 
THE FIGURE OF ST. PETER ON THE ANTIOCH 
CHALICE 


first century, when drinking vessels were 
being made of glass, the breakable nature of 
this material caused a change to a much 
wider foot, supporting the vessel more 
securely. “Our museums contain many 
vessels of the chalice form and proportions, 
but none later than the first century A. D.” 

The carving of the vine-leaves and grapes 
is in the robust first century style, quite 
different from the later style shown on a 
cameo vase at Naples. The baskets of 
bread, eagle, doves, rabbit, butterfly, grass- 
hopper and lam are all figures common on 
Arretine and green-glazed Syrian pottery of 
the first century. 

The symbols are those of the Bible, not 
those developed by the growing Church 
after the time of Constantine. No emblems 
are found, except some graffiti of later date. 

The indentifications of the seated figures, 
laboriously worked out through several 
years, are strikingly supported by the 
human characteristics of the men repre- 
sented, as one gets them from the scripture 
record. 

The Chalice is a work of Greek art, an 
admirable example of masterly portraiture 
closely suggesting the work of Skopas. 
These heads are the work of a sculptor 
delighting in rendering the precise individu- 


ality of real persons; they‘ are world’ ‘listant 
from the Byzantine portrayals of ty‘pes, in 
which sad resignation and suffering were 
assurned as the surest prcparation for a life 
of heavenly bliss hereafter 

The design is based Un that Saunt 
symmetry which Mr. Jay Hambidge re- 
discovered as an essential secret of the 
vitality of Greek art—form, proportion and 
orientation of details are regulated by 
logarithmic rectangles and their interior 
divisions and crossing-points of diagonals, 
uprights and horizontals. While this system 
disappeared from Greece about the fourth 
century B. C., it has been found in hundreds 
of pottery and glass vases made elsewhere 
after that period, especially in Pompeii— 
but nowhere later than the destruction of 
Pompeii in 79 A. D. 

The work exhibits another secret con- 
trivance of Greek art, only just recognized 
for the first time-by modern archeologists. 
This is what is known as the system of 
occulted spirals. By means of hardly 
recognizable nicks in a line, dots, or tiny 
bosses, a spiral line beneath the surface of 
the design leads the observer’s view away to 
more distant parts. “The result is an 
illusionary expansion of the face, body, or 
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ST. JUDE AS PORTRAYED ON THE CHALICE 
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other ¢ ail, whict. produces the effect of 
greatness, even in; miniature.” Anybody 
who considers this a flight of imaginative 
enthusiasm, need only look at a few con- 
temporary miniature paintings and then 
study the diagran. in which these spirals on 
the chalice are exactly traced, to be con- 
vinced that the device does unquestionably 
give a quality of larseness and freedom 
totally lacking in modern work. 

Still another recondite quality found in 
this surprising work is that “lift of inhala- 
tion,” the technic of which Mr. Arthur B. 
Davies has painstakingly worked out. This 
is based on the characteristic vital quality 
of the human body when the chest is 
expanded; and the depiction .of ‘every 
action on this intake of the air instead of 
on the exhaust as is now usual in all art.” 

The principle can be traced through old 
Egyptian, Mycenean, Classic Greek, and 
Hellenistic art; it disappeared from Roman 
art about the time of Augustus; and was 
seen once more in medieval times with 
Piero della Francesca and Mantegua. 
Michelangelo used it, without realizing its 
nature, in his paintings for the Sistine 
Chapel; Raphael came to it after 1500, but 
could not impart it to his pupils; and after 
many experiments in raising the hands and 
arms of his figures to get the result, Giulio 
Romano grasped the idea, only to have it 
die with him. It is a system, natural to an 
occasional artist in any age, whose mastery 
imprints a most individual stamp of “‘free- 
dom, independence, and happiness of life.” 

From these, and many other considera- 
tions, Dr. Eisen concludes that the Chalice 
is a veritable work of first century art; the 
oldest and most important Christian 
“monument” we have; more than possibly 
one of the sacred vessels concealed from 
Count Julian, to protect which Theodoretus 
suffered torture and death; possibly, en- 
closed in its protecting 6rnamental holder, 
the actual Cup of the Last Supper itself, 
and therefore the veritable embodiment of 
those mystic legends of the Holy Grail 
which have so powerfully influenced men’s 
imaginations for a thousand years. 

Doubtless there will be much discussion 
on these points from many learned experts 
all over the world. For a candidate to 


the world’s collection of precious things, 
in whose behalf are advanced qualifications 
so challenging and truly epoch-making— 
must surely pass an ordeal of skepticism. 
But luckily, from one large human point 


of view, it makes little difference what the 
authorities finally decide to be the exact 
facts as to these arresting possibilities.” 

Any person of open eye and heart who 
looks even upon the photographs of this 
sculptured chalice knows that this chance 
find belongs among the greatest works of 
art of all time. 

These portraits, especially of Peter, Paul, 
Mark and John, have for us that stimulating 
and uplifting quality which persists im- 
perishably throughout the ages when some 
man of sensitive vision and fingers sees, 
feels, and expresses in some medium another 
significant human personality. Whether 
it be the very early Egyptian wooden 
statue, which was such a speaking likeness 
of their headman that the fellaheen work- 
men ran away in superstitious terror when 
their picks uncovered it; or Rembrandt’s 
unidentified but unforgettable doctors ab- 
sorbed in their study of anatomy; or 
Sargent’s mercilessly veracious series of 
that Jewish family which delighted to 
honor Art—the man who adds to the 
world’s store a truly, great, “internal” 
portrait adds to our perspective, to our 
comprehension of life and its meaning. 

And these Chalice figures, whatever their 
date or provenance, take rank among the 
very great portraits of all time. 

As to the two representations of Christ— 
they are probably destined to arouse even 
more diverse opinions than Leonardo’s 
Monna Lisa or St. John Baptist. It is a 
face so different from the traditional one 
as to cause a distinct shock when first seen. 
(That is hardly a criticism, for I fancy few 
vigorous minded men, however devout, if 
they confessed the exact truth, would be 
found to draw real satisfaction from this 
conventional embodiment of Jesus of Naz- 
areth.) That one hesitates to express 
even his own feeling about it after weeks of 
familiarity is at least an evidence of some- 
thing subtle and elusive in the representa- 
tion; and surely it would be an absurdity to 
expect to grasp that personality upon first — 
acquaintance. 

Certainly this sensational discovery 
will give fresh impetus to archeological 
exploration of such centers of the early 
Christian faith. It suggests almost startling 
possibilities, in the light of many traditions, 
as to what might be brought to light by 
thorough search of St. Sophia or by the 
relocation and excavation of this Golden 
Basilica of Antioch. 











UST a hundred years ago in the House of 

Representatives, Daniel Webster, in the 

ornate phraseology of the day, acknowledged 
a debt: 


This free form of government, this popular as- 
sembly, the common council held for the common 
good—where have we contemplated its earliest 
models? This practice of free debate and public 
discussion, the contest of mind with mind, and that 
popular eloquence which, if it were now here, on a 
subject like this would move the stones of the 
Capitol—whose was the language in which all these 
were first exhibited? Even the edifice in which we 
assemble, these proportioned columns, this orna- 
mental architecture—all remind us that Greece has 
existed, and that we, like the rest of mankind, are 
greatly her debtors. 


It is an old debt, surely. But now for the 
first time, “*We, who have inherited this 
obligation from our ancestors’—in Web- 
ster’s phrase—“attempt to pay it to those 
who may seem to have inherited from their 
ancestors a right to receive payment.” 
And in Greece’s hour of dire need a little 

_group of Americans, without grandiloquent 
phrases or trumpetings of publicity, are 
engaged in discharging the ancient obliga- 
tion. A gesture of peace, not of war—the 
finer because it binds up the wounds of a 
war that was disastrous. 

Curiously enough, what the little group 
of American men and women of the Near 
East Relief are doing in Greece to-day is the 
more significant because it is, in a way, a 
recognition of a tradition that is quite 
foreign to our own way of looking at things, 
albeit an older tradition by tens of centuries 
than any of ours. For the desperate prob- 
lem that the Greeks now face is what to do 
with some 1,650,000 refugees from Asia 
Minor, whom war and international ad- 
justments in which Greece had only a minor 
part have suddenly rendered homeless in 
the land where they have lived, some of 
them at least, for perhaps a hundred cen- 
turies. With us, the ruling tradition has 
always been that when a stranger came to 
our shores he or his children were expected 
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THEMISTOCLES, WE ARE HERE! 


BY H. C. JAQUITH 


(Director of the Near East Relief in Greece) 
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to become Americans forthwith; am] we 
have had little patience with those who ( 
would not. ; 

But these 1,650,000 refugees who have ‘ 
suddenly come home to Greece embody F 
precisely the opposite idea. Inhabitants { 
of Turkey since long before the first Turks | 
left Central Asia, they have lived under 
Ottoman rule but they have not become 
Turks. Many of them speak no Greek. 
But their Hellenism is their most priceless ; 
possession, and they come home to-day, 
not in the least in the spirit of strangers, 
but as relatives long absent who have found | 
their way back from far lands to the ances- : 


tral chimney corner. The only similar ) 
groups in the United States to preserve 


racial or social traditions for centuries are 
the American Indians, whose civilization 
was never of the highly sophisticated char- 
acter of that of the Greeks. ; 

It is partly on account of this very 
crystallized civilization, however diluted by 
time and subjection to barbarian rule, that 
the Greeks of Asia, who have suddenly 
arrived at the old home, have kept their 
identity. But it is also, and more con- 
sciously persistent as a motive, that they 
are of those to whom St. Paul wrote from 
Athens: ‘Therefore, brethren, stand fast 
and hold the traditions which ye have been 
taught, whether by word or our epistle.” 
It is their faith as Christians which has kept 
them Greek, even when they had lost the 


very tongue of Homer. ] 
Only slightly less curious and even ad- 
mirable than this quality of clinging to an 


identity—despite every hostile social, politi- 
cal, and religious pressure—on the part of 
the refugee Greeks, is the matter-of-fact 
way in which these utterly destitute refugees 
are received without comment or question, | 
as long-lost cousins, by the Greeks of old 
Greece. Who knows the Greeks knows 
them to be the bitterest of partisans on 
every subject, from time immemorial. 
Divided to the point of civil strife on the 
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question of Greece’s entry into the world 
war, and again on the advisability of the 
continuation of the post-war campaign in 
Asia Minor, there is not a voice raised in 
Greece against the reception of over a 
million and a half helpless people, mostly 
women and children, who can at best be 
only a burden upon the country for a gen- 
eration to come. 

It is here that the work of the American 
group is of the highest value. For, with the 
best will in the world, war-impoverished 
Greece would have found the caring for 
1,500,000 Greeks and 150,000 Armenians 
an insoluble problem, without outside aid 
of some kind, Especially was this true of 
the orphans, 25,000 of whom were cared for 
by the Near East Relief when Greece was 
without proper food, medical supplies, or 
personnel to organize their succor. Little 
by little, the goodwill of the Greeks has 
solved this problem by the absorption, into 
Hellenic families of old Greece, of this in- 
fant jetsam of disaster, until now it is 
possible for the Near East Relief, which 
undertook. the direction of the work, to 
envisage within a short period its end. 
Only the disposition of the Armenian 
children once numbering as many homeless 
as the Greeks, remains to be arranged for— 
itself a serious problem. 

When the influx of underfed, sick, and ill- 
clad refugees came upon Greece, volunteers 
from America had to set body and mind to 
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combat a formidable epidemic, not because 
the Greeks were unwilling, but because they 
were unequipped to meet the need. 

With the departure of Queen Sophie, the 
sucial service and hospital organization, 
which had been her passion during the 
thirty-three years she had lived in Greece, 
disintegrated. It became obviously neces- 
sary to found such work upon a_ broad 
national, not personal, basis, so that the 
elimination of no one individual could 
affect its continuation. It is this that the 
Near East Relief has in mind. Two of its 
five centers—Cephelonia and Corfu—have 
already been liquidated; there remain only 
Syra, Corinth, and Athens as points of 
operation. What is planned is a home for 
orphan children and a social-service training 
school on Syra and a modern child’s hos- 
pital and nurses’ training school in Athens. 
The latter is already in operation under the 
Near East Relief; the immediate problem 
is to see that adequate permanent provision 
is made for its continuation by the Greek 
government. 

“In its present state of bankruptcy a 
miracle would be required to render this 
practicable for the Hellenic republic. For 
this reason, the Near East Relief hopes that 
American funds may be added to what 
Greece can contribute to render permanent 
what is so necessary and indeed so fine a 
memorial to America’s censtructive aid in 
emergency. 





A COMMUNITY TOY SHOP 


‘ BY MARIE CECILE CHOMEL 


T WAS not a jester who advised a man in 
Upper Montclair, N. J., after the man 
had vainly searched the town for a toy 
woolly lamb to complete the properties for 
a church entertainment, to go to the fire- 
engine house. 

A strange place, thought the man, in 
which to look for toy lambs. But he went, 
and found not only the woolly lamb which 
he sought, but an entire menagerie—the 
long-necked giraffe, the ponderous elephant, 
the striped zebra. They stood in rows on 
shelves and ran around the floor on wheels. 
The fire-engine house, however, turned out 
to be more than a Noah’s Ark. In handsome 


carriages, dolls sat brazeniry with garishly 
painted faces. On hooks airplanes poised 
ready for flight. The collection of doll- 
house furniture would have bewitched any 
small girl. In the attic of the fire-engine 
house where these treasures were disclosed 
were also orderly rows of “kiddie” cars, 
velocipedes, and—painted a brilliant red to 
stand out against the first snow—a long line 
of the sleds which always prove so entranc- 
ing to the juvenile mind. 

“This isn’t a fire-engine house,” said a 
child; “this is Santa Claus’s workshop.” 
The child was right—and wrong. The 
shining brass pole, down which the firemen 
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slid when fhere was a cry of “fire,”’ proved 
that this was a genuine fire-engine house. 
But it was Santa Claus’s workshop, too. 

Since early October, the blue-uniformed 
firemen have been serving as lieutenants for 
the good St. Nicholas, and so well have 
they done their work that oa Christmas 
morning not a single sick or unfortunate 
child in either Upper Montclair or Mont- 
clair will find an empty stocking. 

For three years now the fire-house of 
Upper Montclair has been the repository 
for broken and cast-off toys. “Remember 
the firemen,”’ mothers tell their children as 
they see them lose interest in their often 
too generous allotment of playthings. 
“Remember the firemen,” teachers tell 
their pupils when school reopens in the 
fall. In this way “ Remember the firemen” 
has become what might be called a com- 
munity phrase. The result is that as the 
holidays draw near, parents take an inven- 
tory, and, in anticipation of the coming 
influx of Christmas toys, declare a dividend 
from among those of the previous year in 
favor of the poor children for whom the 
firemen play Santa Claus. 

Sometimes the children themselves bring 
their toys to the fire-house, and more than 
one scene of reluctant parting with a 
favorite plaything has been witnessed. One 
little curly-haired girl came to give away 
her Billy doll. She was generosity itself, 
but she stood at the door looking ‘back a 
long, a very long time in farewell. A small 
boy brought in his roller skates, telling the 
firemen that he had enjoyed them ever 
since last Christmas, but that he knew 
“kids who had never skated in their lives; 
not even once.” 

Among the firemen in Upper Montclair 
are many ingenious craftsmen. As the days 
grow colder they like to bring out their pots 
of bright paint and begin their work of 
aiding Santa Claus. Some of them are 
fathers, and their hearts go out to the kids 
who never have skated, or coasted down 
hill on a bright red sled. Under their 
skillful hands broken toys and toys with 
the brightness worn off undergo startling 
changes, returning to the gayety of their 
youth. Broken parts are replaced by new, 
finger-prints are covered up with paint, 
redness which has become a little dull is 
made brilliant again, and the whole so 
furbished and brightened up that the 
dancing eyes, which light on the toy on 
Christmas morning, and possibly some 
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older eyes, could never tell that the sled or 
kiddie car had not been newly bought the 
day before. 

This beautiful and inspiring work had its 
beginning in the Woman’s Club of Upper 
Montclair. The members of the club had 
often been depressed by the piles of broken 
and useless toys dumped upon churches 
and other organizations which took upon 
themselves the duty of providing a ‘“ Christ- 
mas” for poor children. In the mass of 
wreckage, it is true, there were sometimes 
found wagons and bicycles and kiddie 
cars which could be salvaged. But the 
paint had been scratched, or worn off, 
or at least dulled. Perhaps a wheel was 
missing. The toys did not look at all like 
Christmas. 

The Woman’s Club became receiver- 
general of cast-off toys. A conference was 
called at the fire-house, the firemen entering 
with enthusiasm into the plan. The whole 
town caught the spirit, and almost over- 
night hundreds of toys were brought to the 
fire-house. Then the firemen began their 
work. Some of the wagons had only three 
wheels. Some of the woolly lambs had no 
legs at all. Doll buggies with weak spines 
had to be made strong. Not having been 
designed as a hospital for sick and crippled 
toys, the fire-house was not equipped with 
a lathe. But the boys in the manual 
training classes were, so they turned out 
the wheels and other needed parts. Dealers 
supplied paint—of every conceivable color 
—and brushes. So the firemen whistled 
and sang and worked, dropping their paint 
brushes only when there was an alarm. 
Soon they were making toys after their own 
design, and to-day it is a question in Upper 
Montclair as to who enjoys this poor chil- 
dren’s Christmas most, the children or the 
firemen. 

The Woman’s Club made Mrs. George T 
Scott its “Christmas Lady.” R. E. Gow- 
man, a local expressman, asked the privilege 
of giving his services in the distribution of 
the gifts, and, with Mrs. Scott seated atop 
the mountainous loads, he spent the whole 
of the day before Christmas, last year, 
seeking out the children who had _ been 
chosen to receive the presents. 

This year the work has been systematized, 
and more children than ever will receive 
gifts. Going from house to house, and from 
church society to civic organization, Mrs. 
Scott said to everyone, ‘When you see me, 
think of toys.” Again school-teachers re- 
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minded their pupils to remember the firemen, 
and long before Thanksgiving the firemen 
rolled up their sleeves and got their paint 
brushes ready. 

Phis year’s accumulation of toys is a 
remarkable one, and plans have been laid 
for an exposition in the magnificent new 
home of the Woman’s Club. The exposition 
will be made a community event, after 
which representatives of the different 
agencies which will distribute the gifts will 
make their selections. This method of 
calling the representatives of the different 
organizations together was adopted by the 
club in order that the toys might be appor- 
tioned according to the requirements of 
each, rather than to bestow the gifts hap- 
hazard, sometimes upon children to whom 
they were unsuited. This year the distri- 
bution will be made under the auspices of 
the Montclair Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, though Mrs. Scott retains the chair- 
manship. Among the institutions which 
will participate will be the Glenn Garden 
Home, where the children of mothers 
suffering from tuberculosis are cared for; 
the Day Nursery, and children known to 
visiting nurses, social settlement workers, 
and school teachers. 

The Christmas toy work is under the 
direction of the Social Service Department 
of the Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair. 
Mrs. A. J. Gallien, chairman of this section, 
regards the collection and distribution of 
the toys not only as the most worthy of the 


department’s activities but also as one 
which brings the greatest happiness into 
the lives of hundreds of little children who, 
until the firemen ‘‘remembered,” were 
among the forgotten. 

“The Woman’s Club believes that the 
Christmas toy work is a Christmas charity 
which will appeal to every woman’s organi- 
zation in the country,” said Mrs. Gallien. 
“The best thing about the work is that 
there is no expense. Everybody gives his 
services free, and mothers are genuinely 
glad, as Christmas approaches with its new 
toys, to be rid of the old. A fact which 
should be emphasized is that the children 
are learning lessons in generosity. They are 
learning to take better care of their play- 
things, because, as they are frequently 
heard to say, ‘this is for the firemen’.” 

The Woman’s Club of Upper Montclair 
has a remarkable record of achievement. 
Organized in 1900 by Mrs. Robert Hoe 
Dodd, as a neighborhood social club, it has 
developed into one of the outstanding 
departmental clubs, with a membership of 
approximately 1,200. Except for a few 
thousand dollars, the new club house, 
erected at a cost of $109,000, is free of debt; 
and it is proof of the standing of the 
organization in the community that the 
debt has been underwritten by a Montclair 
national bank. The club confidently ex- 
pects to clear off the debt within two years. 
With its splendid auditorium, the club 
house has become an important civic center. 
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PAPER, PROGRESS, AND 
PROSPERITY 


BY E. A. SHERMAN 


(Associate Forester, United States Forest Service) 


ry per cent. of the world’s produc- 
tion of paper is consumed by the people 
of the United States. Our per capita con- 
sumption is double that of Great Britain, 
ournearest competitor. That this is the most 
progressive nation on earth is an admitted 
fact rather than an idle boast. Great pro- 
duction of wealth, tremendous progress, 
unparalleled consumption of paper—which 
is cause and which is effect? Are we pro- 
gressive and prosperous because our people 
use unparalleled amounts of paper as a 
medium of communication and intelligence? 
Or do our people use such large quantities 
of paper for that purpose on account of 
their intelligence and prosperity? It is 
like the age-old question: which is cause 
and which effect, the hen or the egg? 

In coéperation with the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and the Committee 
on the Perpetuation of the Pulp and Paper 
industry in the United States, the Govern- 
ment has just issued a bulletin on “How 
the United States Can Meet Its Present 
and Future Pulpwood Requirements.” The 
accuracy of the facts contained in this 
publication is vouched for by the Forest 
Service of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the bulletin having been 
written by Assistant Forester Earle H. 
Clapp and Forest Examiner Charles W. 
Boyce, both of that Service. The conclu- 
sions reached are based upon ascertained 
facts and in many cases are self-evident. 

Ever-Increasing Consumption of Paper 

The consumption of paper by the people 
of this nation has nearly quadrupled since 
1899 and now exceeds 8,000,000 tons a year. 
This enormous growth in the manufacture 
and use of paper has been based upon wood, 
and wood promises to be the basic raw 
material for paper manufacture in the fu- 
ture, about go per cent. of the total output 
being derived from that source. 
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A quarter of a century ago this country 
was largely on an independent or self- 
sustaining basis so far as paper production 
and consumption were concerned. Ameri- 
can forests then supplied 83 per cent. of the 
pulpwood required in our paper consump- 
tion. Now we supply only 49 per cent. 
Nor is this the most disturbing feature of 
the situation. As time passes a larger and 
larger proportion of this material comes to 
us in manufactured form, either as paper 
or pulp imports, rather than in the form of 
raw material. 

It should be kept in mind that paper is a 
most important medium cf intelligence and 
communication. Its use is essential either 
to instruction or to propaganda. Whoever 
controls this medium is to the extent of that 
control in a position to dictate its use within 
certain limitations. It is not too much to 
say, therefore, that upon the provisions 
which we make for our future supply of 
pulpwood depends to a certain extent the 
unhampered security of our intellectual 
independence. 


Our Present Reliance upon Canada 


It is reassuring, however, to learn from 
the official report that our present depend- 
ence upon Canadian forests and mills ap- 
pears to be due to certain tendencies in the 
industry rather than to a general lack of the 
necessary basic raw material in the States. 
There appears to be for the time being an 
over-development of the industry in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
some of the Lake States, and an under- 
development in other regions. Due to 
neglect and wasteful operations, these mills 
have in many cases not been able to secure 
sufficient raw material at satisfactory priccs 
within their own State boundaries; and con- 
sequently they have drawn upon chcap 
and extensive sources of material on the 
other side of the international boundary. 
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In addition to this, a prohibition of exports 
of pulpwood from crown lands in the 
Dominion has resulted in American capital 
establishing mills to manufacture, in the 
Canadian woods, paper to supply our 
markets. 

In 1909, mills in the United States pro- 
duced a total of 1,175,554 tons of newsprint. 
That year the markets of the United States 
consumed 1,159,000 tons of newsprint, 
leaving a carry-over of about 16,000 tons 
for export or surplus. In 1922, our markets 
consumed 2,451,000 tons of newsprint—an 
increase in fifteen years of 1,292,000 tons, 
or more than 100 per cent. But our mills 
that year produced only 1,447,688 tons— 
an increase of 272,134 tons. In other 
words, the newsprint mills in the States in 
1922 were doing little more than supplying 
the market of 1909. About four-fifths of 
our increase of over too per cent. in con- 
sumption during the past fifteen years has 
been supplied by new mills established out- 
side our borders. 


Alaska as an Unlimited Source of Supply 


As a result of the official study, it is 
shown that there are ample sources of raw 
material for an increase in the number of 
mills in other parts of the United States. 
The National Forests in Alaska alone are 
sufficient in extent and productivity to 
produce approximately 2,000,000 tons of 
newsprint annually so long as the sun 
shines, rain falls, and her land stands above 
the sea. This in itself is more than suffi- 
cient to offset our annual imports of print 
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paper. In addition, an economic survey 
shows that the Forests of Washington, 
Oregon, and California may be drawn upon 
much more heavily for pulpwood in the 
future than has been the case in the past, 
and that many classes of paper may be 
manufactured in the Southern States. 

After all, the utilization of timber for 
the production of paper is only a minor 
drain upon our forests. Our total consump- 
tion of wood per annum is estimated at 
about 160,000,000 cords. Our total con- 
sumption of pulpwood, wood pulp, and 
wood-pulp products requires only about 
9,150,000 cords of wood per annum. But 
it is shown that we have not less than 81,- 
000,000 acres of idle forest land suitable for 
the production of timber crops. Under 
intelligent management, this timber land 
could be made to produce from one-half 
a cord to one cord of wood per acre per 
annum. Assuming the lower figure as the 
average, it would require less than 20,000,- 
000 acres to produce sufficient pulpwood to 
meet all our present national needs. In 
other words, less than one-fourth of our 
81,000,000 acres of idle land, if put to in- 
telligent productive use, could supply all 
our present needs for paper and pulp. 

I do not intend to suggest that it is either 
necessary or desirable to deprive Canada of 
a market for paper products in the United 
States. The major portion of our require- 
ments, however, might well be produced 
under our own flag and subject to our own 
control. Other sources would then supple- 
ment rather than dominate the situation. 
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Women Who Do Not Vote 


LTHOUGH we have had woman 
suffrage throughout the United States 
for some time, there still is a decided lack of 
definite information about the size of the 
so-called ‘ woman’s vote.”’ Until the recent 
presidential election, at any rate, there were 
very few States in which the extent of 
women’s participation in political life was 
accurately known. 

Last year the Republican Women’s State 
Executive Committee of New York, of 
which Miss Sarah Schuyler Butler is chair- 
man, undertook to obtain reports from each 
of the sixty-two counties in the State as to 
the number of men and the number of 
women who voted. In response to this 
appeal of the Committee, reports were 
received from about half of the’ counties. 
One of these counties reported ninety-five 
women voters to every one hundred men. 
It was closely followed by four other 
counties, which reported respectively ninety- 
three, ninety-two, ninety and eighty-eight 
women voters to every one hundred men. 
The county which reported the smallest 
proportion of women voters could claim 
only thirty-nine women to every one 
hundred men. All six counties were rural! 
and predominantly Republican. 

In the large cities the figures varied from 
forty-eight women to every one hundred 
men in an up-State city, to sixty-nine 
women to every one hundred men in one of 
the boroughs of Greater New York. In the 
three most populous boroughs of the Greater 
City the figures ranged from fifty-seven to 
sixty-seven women voters to every one 
hundred men. In two of the election 
districts it was found that there are three 
women voters to every man, the inhabitants 
of these two districts being largely business 
and professional women. 

These and. many other illuminating facts 
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concerning the women voters of New York 
State are brought out in an article con- 
tributed by Miss Butler to the November 
number of Scribner’s (New York). She 
describes the discoveries made on a motor 
tour of 2800 miles, covering twenty-nine 
counties, which she took in July last for the 
purpose of studying the local conditions 
which are responsible for the apparent 
apathy of many women voters. 

In some of the northern counties of the 
State Miss Butler found that the question 
of distance and isolation was a serious one. 
Often the voter must drive eight or ten 
miles to the nearest polling place. Although 
the construction of State roads and the 
invention of the automobile have brought 
improvement, there are still many districts 
where in stormy weather the roads are 
almost impassable, even for a Ford. In 
addition to these obstacles, Miss Butler 
learned of others which although seemingly 
trivial, are none the less serious in their 
effect on the women voters and which she 
ascribes to certain vagaries of the human 
character. 


A very wise politician told us that, in his county, 
it was very diflicult to persuade the women on the 
farms to vote, because they ‘‘hadn’t time to get 
dressed up.”’ Apparently the men go to the polls 
in overalls or working clothes, but feminine vanity 
decrees that the women must put on their best 
dresses and hats before they start on such an im- 
portant errand. 


She alsofound that in the northern counties 
anti-suffrage sentiment was still very pro- 
nounced. In many cases women _ had 
opposed the Nineteenth Amendment more 
bitterly than the men. 

In the industrial cities it was found that 
the foreign-born women present many 
problems. For example, men of Latin 


nations do not like their women to vote. 
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FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE 


From the Journal (Kansas City, Mo.) 


At times the men merely discourage the women, in 
other cases they flatly refuse to allow them to go to 
the polls. Occasionally they threaten them, and it 
is a difficult task for any political worker to con- 
vince a woman that it is worth while to risk a family 
quarrel, and even a beating, in order to do her duty 
asa citizen. Probably this prejudice on the part of 


the men can only be done away with by years of 
patient explanation. Sometimes a trusted leader 
of their own nationality can convince them; some- 
times time would seem to be the only remedy. 

Among other races the prejudice against women 
voting is not so marked. Many of our foreign-born 
citizens come from countries which have long been 
accustomed to self-government. Their political 
traditions are to a certain extent the same as our 
own, and for that reason they more easily adapt 
themselves to our national life and to our ferm of 
government. 

Once these women are aroused they are all 
enthusiasm. Politics with them become a passion? 
They put all their energy into their work, and they 
transform the problems of government from ab 
stractions into intensely human and _ personal 
matters. With their knowledge of national charac- 
teristics and with their interest in American insti- 
tutions they are untiring in their efforts to arouse 
and interest other women of their race. There 
are few more inspiring sights than to watch some of 
the:groups of foreign-born women in our cities busy 
among their own people, carrying on a work of 
Americanization that their American-born sisters 
would do well to imitate. 

As the most far-reaching result of her 
inquiries, Miss Butler is convinced that the 
women voters cannot be effectively organ- 
ized by men, and that the fact that the men 
of a given locality are politically active is 
no indication that the women are active 
also. It is clear that the women need 
leaders of their own sex in whom they have 
faith and to whom they can look up. 





Self-Government in Mexico 


E ARE all familiar with the charges 

of political immorality that are 
brought against each succeeding Mexican 
administration. These charges are reviewed 
in the November Adlantic by Professor 
Robert G. Cleland, who has made a study 
of political conditions in Mexico. 

He points out that Mexico, in the first 
place, inherited the Spanish conception of 
public office and for 300 years lived as a 
colony under that conception, seeing the 
Crown officials openly buy and sell their 
offices, the country impoverished, its de- 
fenses neglected, and the royal revenues 
squandered and diverted to private ends. 
A single century has not been enough to 
uproot this old Spanish tradition of public 
office which was three centuries in forming. 
Low educational standards, the absence of 
an effective public opinion, and the constant 
recurrence of revolutions have all tended to 
discourage the development of true leader- 
ship, and have made it quite impossible for 


public office in Mexico to be administered in 
an honest and efficient manner. Another 
serious handicap to Mexico, in Professor 
Cleland’s opinion, is the lack of definite 
political parties. Mexico has personal or 
factional politics but never true party 
politics. Mexicans do not group themselves 
around great political principles but only 
around individuals. 

Professor Cleland is glad to confess that a 
new spirit is abroad in Mexico to-day which 
is affecting the great masses of the common 
people. It manifests itself chiefly along 
social and economic lines, but no one can as 
yet define this spirit precisely. 

It may be like the wind that comes before the 
dawn. It may be like the leaven that leaveneth the 
whole lump. It may be the forerunner of that 
ordered liberty and genuine self-government for 
which the distressed nation has waited these hundred 
years. 

But one’s hopes should not make him blindly 
optimistic. Men said that Diaz had ushered in the 
Golden Age nearly forty years ago. They said the 
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same thing of Madero, and later of Carranza. Now 
they are saying the same thing of Obregén, and of 
Obreg6én’s probable successor, Calles. And if the 
Obreg6n-Calles faction should be deposed _ to- 
morrow, and a new dictator came to power, they 
would say the same thing of him also. 

Mexico’s obligations to the outside world and her 
peculiar and complete economic dependence upon 
other nations vastly complicate the situation. 
Whether that country’s fictitious and rickety in- 
dependence (to borrow a phrase from Professor 
Priestley’s recent history of the Mexican Nation) 
can withstand another generation of chronic 
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revolution, or even a single decade, is altogether 
doubtful. 

In this whole matter one thing at least is ines- 
capable: the United States is almost as vitally 
concerned in the success or failure of self-govern- 
ment in Mexico as Mexico herself. The success of 
self-government will give us a prosperous and 
contented neighbor, and free us from one of our 
gravest and most irritating international dilemmas. 
The continued failure of self-government will lay 
upon us a direct and very sobering responsibility 
the ultimate outcome of which no man can 
foretell. 





Girdling the Globe with the Sunday-School 


ELIGIOUS movements in their inter- 
national aspects are emphasized in 
the Review of the Churches (London), 
the able quarterly conducted by Sir Henry 
S. Lunn, who has recently visited the 
United States. In the current number of 
this periodical Dr. W. G. Landes, the 
General Secretary of the World’s Sunday- 
School Association, describes some of the 
activities of that organization which boasts 
an enrolment of officers, teachers and 
scholars numbering over 30,000,000. 

Dr. Landes declares that the method of 
the Sunday-school as a means of religious 
education has proved itself to be a great 
constructive asset in the national life of 
Great Britain and America. 

With the Bible as its text-book and the multitude 
of consecrated volunteer officers and teachers as 
living examples of the truth taught, the Sunday- 
school has put into the citizenship of these coun- 
tries qualities of character that have enriched the 
world with an unselfish, altruistic spirit not known 
in any other age. What has been good for England 
and America, the World’s Sunday-School Associa- 
tion believes can be made good for every nation. 
The great handicap in promoting the Sunday-school 
in other countries is a lack of trained native leaders. 
Each year, however, brings an improvement to the 
situation as National Sunday-School Associations 


are formed and a coéperative effort launched 
by the missionary agencies and native Church 


bodies. 

The growth of Christianity in Korea has been 
one of the marvels of the foreign missionary enter- 
prise. In spite of the political disturbances for 
years, the growth in the number of Sunday-schools 
and their enrolments has gone steadily forward. 
For the past three years a Sunday-school advance 
movement has been promoted by the Korean Sunday- 
School Association. This movement started in 
1921 with all missionary bodies at work in Korea 
concentrating on developing the teaching service 
of the Church, which is the Sunday-school. The 
first year’s effort concluded with a great national 
convention, bringing together over one thousand 
delegates from all parts of Korea and Manchuria. 
The success of the convention and the reports 


received revealed so clearly the need of the people 
and the possibilities for good to be done through 
the Sunday-schools, that a vote was taken to 


continue the campaign two years more. Then 
followed a series of conventions and _ institutes 


reaching every community in Korea, placing em- 
phasis on the educational method. The campaign 
called for new literature. Books on Sunday-school 
organization and teaching. methods began to appear. 
The World’s Sunday-School Association sent 
specialists to assist the national Committee until 
the whole peninsula had been gripped by the Sun- 
day-school idea. There are now more than 3,500 
Sunday-schools in Korea, with an attendance 
approximating 300,000. 

Under the direction of the British Section of the 
World’s Sunday-School Association, a most inten- 
sive piece of native leadership training is being 
done in India. This section supports the General 
Secretary of the India Sunday-Schoot Union, two 
teacher-training specialists, and two native field 
workers. The teacher-training specialists visit the 
various mission centers and hold institutes for the 
students in the higher institutions of learning. 
The report for 1923 shows that 406 lectures or 
addresses were given to 3,090 students. Through 
the generosity of the Scottish N National Sunday- 
School Union, the British Committee has estab- 
lished a permanent teacher training Institute at 
Conoor, in the Nilghiri Hills. The establishment 
of the Institute promises to be a virile force in the 
mission life of India. Within the last twelve 
months the India Sunday-School Union has been 
reorganized and now has a general committee 
representing all the evangelical and native Church 
bodies in India. 

Splendid Sunday-school progress is being made in 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. The great barrier in 
these lands athwart the advance of Christianity is 
a type of religion that has long defied and with- 
stood the well-laid plans of the Mission Boards. 
The upheaval brought about by the war seems to 
have brought a new opportunity to reach childhood 
with the Gospel story. From Syria comes this 
encouraging word: “A startling fact is the increase 
in the number of non-Christian scholars in our 
Sunday-schools. In the past three years the 
number has more than trebled, in the past two years 
it has almost doubled. One out of every five boys 
and girls enrolled in our Sunday-schools is either a 
Moslem, a Jew, a Druze or a Masaru. What 
greater challenge could be made to Sunday-school 
workers than this?” 
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Heart Disease—Is It Preventable ? 


{ JE ARE nowtold on the best of medical 
authority that heart disease is the 
greatest single cause of death in the United 
States. A few years ago tuberculosis had 
that distinction, but the active campaign 
that was organized against it about twenty 
years ago has resulted in pushing it down to 
sixth place in the list of causes of death. 
In the Survey Graphic (New York) for 
November Dr. Haven Emerson writes on 
the communicability, curability and pre- 
ventability of this dread malady. He 
estimates that heart disease in a recogniz- 
able form interferes with the work, play or 
comfort of at least 2,000,000 people in this 
country to-day. 


At least fifteen of every thousand school children 
have already acquired some definite disorder of the 
heart. At least thirty of every thousand men and 
women of working age must reckon with heart dis- 
ease as a disability in work or a handicap in their 
pleasures. 

Ten per cent. of the total bed capacity of our 
general hospitals is used year in and year out for the 
care of patients with heart disease. 

Twenty-five per cent. of all visits to our city 
dispensaries are made by heart patients. 

Of -all serious and ultimately fatal diseases those 
of the heart are of the longest duration, and with 
the possible exception of certain diseases of the 
mind, they cause the most persistent chronic 
handicap to self-support. 

During the past fifty years deaths in New York 
from heart disease have increased 42 per cent. in 
number while deaths from tuberculosis have fallen 
44 per cent. In persons under twenty-five there are 
more deaths from heart. disease than from typhoid 
fever. Between twenty-five and thirty-four, heart 
disease kills more men and women than does pneu- 
monia. Nine-tenths of the deaths from heart 
disease are in persons over forty years of age, and 
for these later decades no other cause of death 
compares with it in frequency. 

For every death from heart disease during a year 
there are seventeen patients still alive suffering 
from it, whereas the comparable ratio in tubercu- 
losis is about seven cases for each death. In any 
community the number of persons who need 
expert medical guidance because of actual or threat- 
ened heart disease and its complications now out- 
runs the number with recognizable tuberculosis 
infection. 

These heart patients commonly appear out of a 
teeming population full-fledged in disease. Dis- 
appearing as suddenly as they come, when for the 
moment relieved in ward or clinic, they soon come 
back. After a few recalls, however, they seldom 
return; they are listed among the permanent sacri- 
fices, while we go on, little wiser, to the next. 


Asking in regard to heart disease the same 
three critical questions which were asked 


century, Dr. Emerson and his associatcs 
have satisfied themselves that (1) the 
commonest causes of heart disease, rheuma- 
tism and syphilis, are properly considered 
communicable; (2) many heart diseases are 
entirely preventable; and (3) some are 
wholly curable. 


To begin with, the common infections of the 
heart and late results of rheumatic fever upon the 
heart were known to physicians in Greece and 
Rome many centuries before the observant William 
Harvey first proved, in 1628, the true functions and 
uses of the heart as the indispensable pump of the 
circulation. The four main causes of heart diseases 
are the general infections, chiefly rheumatic fever 
and syphilis; poisonings by alcohol, tea, coffee and 
tobacco; poor bodily habits, physical indolence, 
obesity, occasional extreme exertion without sufli- 
cient training; and congenital defects, those errors 
of development in the prenatal months of the infant 
which leave the heart imperfect at birth. 

Of all heart diseases which come under systematic 
hospital or out-patient care either in public or 
private practice, from 70 to 95 per cent. are due to 
general infections. That total is made up of 50 to 
60 per cent. from rheumatic infections, 15 to zo 
per cent. syphilitic, and 5 to 15 per cent. from focal 
infections, such as those of teeth, sinuses, and the 
like, or following acute general infections such as 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, typhoid fever, influenza or 
diphtheria. It will be seen that in this first and 
largest group of heart diseases due to infections 
we are dealing with a multitude of primary causes, 
all of which are definitely preventable by applying 
our present knowledge of the cause and manner of 
transmission of bacterial infection. By these 
infections—the cause of what are known as the 
organic diseases of the heart—the structure of the 
valves, the muscle wall or the covering membrane 
of the heart is so damaged as to impair the effective 
working of this ceaselessly intermitting pump and 
reservoir. 

Up to the age of twenty rheumatism is a more 
frequent cause of heart disease than all other causes 
combined and it is only in the past decade that 
the relationship of acute tonsilitis, chorea (St. 
Vitus’ dance), acute rheumatic fever and acute 
infections of the heart without rheumatic disease 
of the joints has been made sufficiently clear to 
convince physicians that we are dealing with one 
and the same infection expressing itself in widely 
separated tissues of the body. ; 

The prevention of heart disease, as Dr. 
Emerson admits, is not altogether a simple 
matter. Infections of childhood and youth 
that may not bear their consequences for 
many years must be guarded against. One 
must live soundly and should be examined 
periodically for signs of disorder not per- 
ceptible to the layman. Cure rests chiefly on 
competent diagnosis—plus character. Not 
what the health officer does for us, but what 


about tuberculosis at the beginning of this - we do for ourselves, will check this terror. 
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Can America Export Wheat? 


N AN article on changes in the world’s 

wheat markets since the war Mr. Theo- 
dore D. Hammatt, of the Department of 
Commerce at Washington, writing in For- 
eign Affairs (New York), raises the ques- 
tion whether the United States can continue 
to raise wheat for export. Taking the 
decade ending with the year 1913 as the 
background of his discussion, Mr. Hammatt 
argues that in the future large exports of 
wheat can not be relied upon to sustain 
prices in the face of expanding world 
production. Large exports as a rule, he 
says, are the result of relatively low prices 
and not the cause of high prices. 

The war, as he shows, dislocated the 
whole international trade in breadstufts. 
The main shift in production was from East 
to West. The outward movement of wheat 
in Russia was blocked by the closing of the 
Dardanelles. The flow from Australia 
and the Argentine was restricted by the 
length of the sea routes and the hazards of 
the voyage. At the same time, India’s 
exports fell off sharply, while in Western 
Europe itself production greatly decreased. 
To meet the new demand, the United States 
and Canada responded with enlarged 
acreages and heavier shipments. In this 
course they were influenced both by the 
rising price of wheat and by patriotic 
motives. 

The new competitive factors in the world 
markets which were created by the sudden 
shift in the sources of supply for practically 
ali importing nations, persisted even when 
peace returned. In the five years before the 
war the six principal countries growing a 
surplus of wheat were the United States, 
Russia, India, Canada, Argentina and 
Australia. The average annual production 
of the United States, Canada, Argentina 
and Australia in those years was about 
1,126,000,000 bushels, and that of Russia 
and India 1,015,000,000 bushels. For the 
post-war period 1920-23 the average annual 
production of the same countries was 1,507,- 
000,000 bushels, and that of Russia and 
India only 621,000,000 bushels. That is to 
say, the first four countries increased their 
production by 381,000,000 bushels, and 
the other two countries decreased theirs by 
394,000,000 bushels. 

Canada increased her acreage 129 per 
cent.: Australia, 32 per cent.; the United 


States 16 per cent.; and Argentina 6 per 
cent. The increased crops of Canada and 
Australia have rendered the British Empire 
self-supporting in wheat. The increase in 
exports from the United States, Canada, 
Argentina and Australia not only made up 
for the decrease in shipments from Russia 
and India, but provided 150,000,000 bushels 
a year in addition. Notwithstanding the 
lower production in Europe, a ‘buyers’ 
market”’ was created in which importing 
countries were able from time to time to 
purchase great quantities of wheat at prac- 
tically their own price. 

As an exporter of wheat, the United 
States must compete chiefly with Canada, 
Australia and Argentina. The increase 
in the average yearly exports of these 
countries, above their pre-war averages, has 
left less room for American wheat in the 
world’s markets. It may also be expected 
that importing countries will themselves 
have more bountiful harvests, and the 
possibility of Russian wheat reappearing in 
quantity is not to be overlooked. Thus 
competitive conditions might become still 
more difficult. 

In estimating the advantages or disad- 
vantages which the United States may have 
as an exporter of wheat, Mr. Hammatt 
takes into account such factors as the cost 
of production, the period of harvesting, the 
transportation and marketing charges and 
the character of the American wheat ship- 
ments abroad. He finds that in this coun- 
try the average price of wheat land is much 
higher than in the countries which are com- 
peting with us in wheat-production, while 
farm wages are relatively high here. In 
the matter of transportation the wheat- 
growers of Australia and Argentina have 
the advantage of short hauls by rail, those 
in the United States and Canada the ad- 
vantage of lower ocean freights. Our 
Southern competitor, Argentina, seems to 
have decided shipping advantages. In 
Canada the great distances that much of 
the wheat must be carried by rail cause a 
competitive handicap which has been re- 
duced by the liberal rate policy adopted by 
the railroads. At Fort William (which 
corresponds to Duluth and Chicago) Can- 
adian wheat has virtually as ready an access 
to the Atlantic ports of the United States 
as our wheat has at Duluth or Chicago. 

















Mr. Hammatt is convinced that one de- 
cided handicap which the United States 
faces in its competition for foreign markets 
is that the wheat which it exports is for the 
most part mediocre in quality: 


The United States affords a better home market 
than is enjoyed by the farmers of any other surplus- 
producing country, domestic consumption exceeding 
exports by about four to one, and consequently our 
best wheat is kept out of foreign markets. In Can- 
ada, Argentina, and Australia the population is small 
and the crop large, which permits their best and 
most representative to be exported. In the United 
States this is not the case. American bankers and 
housewives are exacting, and the mills grind the 
best of the wheat, paying a premium for the privi- 
lege, while foreign buyers must content themselves 
with what is left. This is the basis for the allegation 
that American offerings lack quality. The premium 
our fancy wheats carry in the home market is, of 
course, a boon to our wheat-growers, but it does not 
strengthen the position of the United States as an 
exporter. 

Whether it is expedient for the United States, all 
things considered, to devote to the growing of wheat 
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sufficient land, labor, and capital to produce a sur- 
plus for export is a pressing question. The farmers 
of course, will decide it for themselves. The pro- 
gressive reduction of the planted acreage from 
76,683,000 acres in 1919 to 57,111,000 acres in 1924, 
suggests that many farmers may have come to the 
conclusion that a reduction of production to the 
capacity of the home market is the safest policy 
If so, the hasty review of competitive conditions 
given in the preceding paragraphs would seem to 
support their judgment. 

Just now, at the beginning of the crop year 1924- 
25, trade reports indicate a smaller exportable sur- 
plus in Canada and the United States and a greater 
European demand than in 1923-24, a prospect for 
which allowance is being made in current prices. 
Only about one-sixth of the world’s wheat crop 
usually enters into international trade, so a decrease 
of even 5 per cent. of the total production brings 
about a sharp reduction in exportable supplies. 
The world market may rule higher in the coming 
year than in the last. We hope it will. But that 
is not the main point. In deciding upon a perma- 
nent wheat policy for the United States, the long 
view is more important than the short, and the long 
view lends little encouragement to the belief that 
large scale production of wheat on the part of the 
United States will prove profitable. 





The Geneva Conference— Viewed by the Little 
Nations 


‘a HE Protocol of the Geneva Con- 

ference” is the heading of the leading 
article in the latest number of the Svensk 
Tidskrift (Stockholm). Its author, Verner 
Soderberg, Ph.D., is a well-known and 
recognized authority on questions of a 
political bearing in the North-European 
countries. 

Entirely unbiased and _ impartial in 
character, Dr. Soderberg’s article reflects 
the opinions current among many of the 
small nations that remained neutral during 
the Great War, and to us it is particularly 
interesting to notice how closely those 
opinions coincide with the hopes and the 
fears entertained by ourselves in regard to 
the possible future consequences incurred 
by nations subscribing to the League. 

The Geneva Protocol, the masterpiece of 
Messrs. Benes and Politis, has been looked 
upon in some quarters as the Magna 
Charta of the human race, or some sort of a 
political equivalent to the Sermon on the 
Mount; in other places, people have 
shrugged their shoulders, doubting whether 
any good could come out of Geneva or the 
League of Nations. 

One thing is certain, however, says the writer, 
we can no longer affect ignorance about what is 


taking place within the League; it has simply 
become one of the most widely accepted agencies 
for the world politics subsequent to the war, and it 
is more than likely that it will remain so, in the 
near future at least. 


A Geneva admirer said quite recently, 
and pertinently too: 


We have now reached the period in the history, 
not only of our own life, but in that of the entire 
family of European nations, when the serpent of 
time is about to shed its skin. We must not believe, 
however, that we stand on the threshold of a serpent- 
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DISARMAMENT AT GENEVA 


“You step in first, please!’’ 


From La Sera (Milan, Italy) 
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free paradise; on the contrary, the serpent, in its 
novel shape of a peace-dove, requires very close 
watching. 

It seems doubtful whether the latest 
Geneva Protocol will inaugurate a new 
epoch in human history, but it is quite 
evident that, in its revised edition, it 
heralds a signal change in the evolution of 
the League of Nations. 

Mr. William Martin, political editor of 
the Geneva Journal, and a keen observer, 
has called attention to the circumstance 
that, heretofore, the Council of the League 
has allowed itself to be influenced “sub- 
consciously”? by the thought that the 
League could not achieve its high purpose 
without the support of the United States. 
Measures were taken, consequently, in 
order to alleviate whatever fears the 
Americans might harbor as to the width 
of the responsibilities to be contracted. 
By amendments and special interpretations 
the distrusted Articles 10 and 16 of the 
Covenant (relating to territorial integrities 
and sanctions) were made to appear less 
suspicious. 

All this has changed now; the articles 
mentioned have been strengthened, if 
anything—clean-cut European politics has 
replaced the former “American” policies. 
The friendly feelings for Japan, as dis- 
played by the Council in the drafting of the 
Japanese immigration clause, bear witness 
to the change in attitude towards America, 
although, at the same time, this act has 
tended markedly to decrease the popularity 
of the League in Australia, and in Canada, 
too. 

The Geneva editor seems inclined to 
think that the Protocol, in its present form, 
has postponed for an indefinite time the 
realization of the Wilson ideal, a universality 
of the League of Nations. The obstacles 
‘once in the way for Germany’s participa- 
tion seem removed, but the United States 
is farther away than ever, and Soviet- 
Russia has by no means attempted to 
conceal her hostile feelings. 

On the other hand, the Europeanization 
or concentration effected in its politics has 
enabled the Council to obtain a firmer hold 
on the questions under deliberation. Article 
8 now boldly proclaims a limitation of 
armaments—‘‘to a minimum compatible 
with national safety, and with the pledges 
given in respect to joint actions.” This 
represents a decided forward step, as 
against the vague formulation of the same 





article at the preceding two conferences. 
An entirely new system has thus been in- 
troduced, founded upon the trinity of 
arbitrary courts, security, and limitation of 
armaments. ‘The decisions of the courts are 
to be enforced by sanctions, of a moral, or 
financial, or punitive art, insuring an 
increased degrée of security to the individual 
nations, which, in turn, is calculated to 
pave the road for the limitation of arma- 
ments. The several links in this chain are 
considered completory in their effect, and 
inseparable. 

From now on, no individual or “‘ private’ 
wars will be tolerated. A war of aggression 
will become an international crime, and the 
signatory powers will agree not to have 
recourse to war, against one another, nor 
against any other power subscribing to the 
agreement,—except as a means of resisting 
aggressive actions, or, when acting in con- 
cord with the Council or the Assembly, in 
accordance with the stipulations of the 
covenant and the protocol. 

Commenting on the many and different 
features of the new protocol, and on their 
bearing upon the standing of the smaller 
nations subscribing to the League, Dr. 
Soderberg points out the existence of a few 
rather inconspicuous loopholes, evidently 
provided for the convenience of any one of 
the more powerful nations that might, at 
some time, deem it inopportune to adhere 
strictly to the spirit of the covenant. 

Certain reservations are allowed to be 
made by any party before the signing of 
the agreement, and, while such precaution, 
if taken by a small nation, would be of but 
little consequence to the joint actions of 
the League, it would, on the part of one of 
the big powers, have far-reaching conse- 
quences. 

The protocol of the latest Geneva Con- 
ference has been likened to a drawing of an 
elaborate and intricate piece of machinery. 
On paper it looks faultless enough, if not 
quite easy of supervision. The machinery 
is supposed to be capable of preventing 
(“killing”) war and of producing per- 
manent peace. Only, the draftsmen have 
presupposed that peace and justice are 
identical quantities—which is not always 
the case. 

Peace might be maintained at the cost 
of injustice done to a weak nation, which 
leads us back to the situation in Europe 
at the time of the world conferences after 
the Napoleonic wars. 


? 
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A Great Charter for Europe 


T WAS well understood that the so-called 

American plan of security and dis- 
armament became the basis of the Geneva 
Protocol outlawing aggressive war. The 
man who had most to do with the drafting 
of that plan, Prof. James T. Shotwell, of 
Columbia University, gives in the Survey 
Graphic (New York) for November an 
appraisal of the Protocol. 

The concluding paragraphs of Professor 
Shotwell’s article are devoted to an ex- 
position of America’s attitude towards the 
Protocol. He says: 


If we admit that international peace cannot be 
established without national security—and this 
must be admitted by all thinking students of public 
affairs—then how can that security be safeguarded 
without adequate means of defense? The answer of 
continental Europe is to make the problem of 
security—which is at the same time the problem of 
peace—a matter of common international interest. 
War is a plague which must be stamped out by a 
common action. 

The initiative of single states is not enough. The 
initiative in defense is almost as dangerous as the 
initiative of aggression. Indeed, the two are prac- 
tically indistinguishable in fact. Hence, all overt 
acts are declared forbidden and the preparations for 
them are declared to be equally a menace. So far, 
all states are agreed, but the question is whether 
the prohibition should be accompanied by an en- 
forcement to which all states would be morally 
bound to contribute. Those states which live most 
under the threat of war, to whom war is most real, 
naturally are most anxious that the police power 
shall be effective. This means continental Europe. 
Those states which have “‘by geographical position 
or peculiar circumstances” less to fear and who are, 
therefore, less conscious of their security from the 
very fact that they enjoy more of it than the con- 
tinental states are naturally less ready to coéperate 
in the enforcement of peace, fearing that they may 
be involved in new entanclements and dangers which 
they might otherwise escape. 

This point of view, most familiar in the British 
and the American press, has seemed in the past to 
the continental powers as blocking the only possible 
methods of suppressing war, and is responsible for 
much of the charge of hypocrisy in Anglo-Saxon 
idealism in this field. Obviously the argument does 
not all lie with either side and a compromise had to 
be found. The result is Article XI of the protoccl, 
which leaves to the different governments the free- 
dom to determine what, if any, shall be their con- 
tribution towards specific violations of peace. It 
definitely recognizes the fact that the obligation is 
to be measured not only by the common danger 
but by the special interests of the various states. 
The obligation is universal, but the application is 
individual. This is a subtle point already misunder- 
stood in comments in the American press and is 
likely to be more misunderstood as time goes on. 


Professor Shotwell then explains the 
American suggestion that there should be a 





recurring, periodic conference devoted to 
the problem of disarmament, meeting 2 
least once every three years. This proposi- 
tion is not included in the Protocol. The 
American argument was that in view of the 
progress of inventions and the changes 
constantly resulting therefrom the problem 
of disarmament is so complicated that any 
agency able to deal with so large a subject 
must be more carefully adjusted to its 
task than a miscellaneous assembly could 
ever be. This will be a matter for discus- 
sion before the coming Disarmament Con- 
ference. 

The other American proposal for an 
international committee of investigation 
concerning the state of armaments has been 
partly embodied in Article VII of the 
Protocol which states that “should the 
Council be of the opinion that a complaint 
requires investigation, it shall, if it deems 
expedient, arrange for inquiries and in- 
vestigations in one or more of the countries 
concerned.” 

It is true that the investigations called for 
in the Protocol simply supply evidence in 
the case of aggression. Nothing is said 
about a permanent organization. The 
Conference on Disarmament, however, may 
take up the suggestion, which has met with 
a favorable reception on the part of com- 
petent military authorities. The American 
committee regards this as one of its most 
important proposals. 

In conclusion, Professor Shotwell says: 


Finally, the American plan frankly recognizes the 
existence of separate defensive treaties between two 
or more states, but only on condition that each of 
those treaties contain in it a clause of compulsory 
arbitration with the presumptive enemy. This 
completely changes the question which so divided 
opinion in Geneva in the past. Treaties of alliance 
of this character have no misunderstanding quality. 
By their very nature they simply enhance the 
paciiic agencies of the league. ,They mean no more 
than that certain definite dangers are specifically 
met by mutual insurance policies, all of them within 
the general provision outlawing war. They are dis- 
tinctly peace pacts henceforth. 

In addition to this, it is declared that the; are 
open to any other states, members of the league, to 
join them. 
sive treaty is to be a thing of the past. 

Whatever reservations Americans may have con- 
cerning this or that clement in the Protocol of 
Geneva, it is incumbent upon us in all humility to 
make our criticisms constructive and helpful, not 
carping nor hostile. How much more than this is 
incumbent upon us, let our own consciences decide. 


Consequently, the closed, secret, aggres-' 
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The Three-Party System in Sweden 

















© Keystone View Co. 
HJALMAR BRANTING, AGAIN PREMIER OF 
SWEDEN 


N the Contemporary Review (London) 

a Swedish writer, Mr. Gunnar Gyllander, 
impressed by the division into three parties 
which has arisen in England and which, as 
he says, has thrown the British Parliament- 
ary system out of its old tracks, describes 
the three-party system which has prevailed 
for ten years in Sweden. 


Since the year 1914 the Liberal party in Sweden 
has been crushed between two larger and more 
extreme parties, neither of which, however, has 
commanded an absolute majority in the Riksdag. 
We have made experiments with Social-Democratic 
and Conservative ministries, with a Liberal-Socialist 
Coalition ministry resting on an absolute majority 
in the Riksdag, and with “non-political” ministries. 
During the greater part of this period a policy has 
been followed of a more or less pronounced Liberal 
complexion, though there has been no such thing as a 
purely Liberal ministry. 

From the principle that the largest party should 
form the ministry, even if it is without an absolute 
majority, has come a succession of ministerial crises 
and awkward political situations. A check has 
been given to party bitterness; but the moderation 
which those who are “in office, if not in power” 
have to impose upon themselves may also easily 


assume the appearance of vacillation, of undignified 
compromise with their own convictions. Hence 
we ask ourselves whether the confusion which the 
new division of the electors has caused in parliament- 
ary life is unavoidable or whether we can adapt 
ourselves to the new state of things. I believe that 
every practical politician instinctively feels that the 
latter alternative must be possible. We cannot, of 
course, get away from the difficulty by means of a 
return to the classical two-party system. A division 
into three or more mutually independent parties 
none of which commands an absolute majority, is 
just as “normal” as its distribution into two parties, 
even though it be a novelty. The electors can 
hardly be transmogrified merely to clear away the 
technical difficulties which are based upon the fact 
that the population takes leave to think in more 
than two ways in political matters. We have to 
build up a stable system of government on a new 
basis. 


What is the foundation principle of 
Parliamentary government? In Mr. Gyl- 
lander’s opinion it is that the responsibility 
of government shall fall to the strongest 
party, that is to say, the party which has the 
greatest possibilities of carrying out its 
wishes. Under the two-party system, the 
largest party is obviously the strongest. 
Even if there are more than two parties, 
the largest is automatically the strongest 
if it commands an absolute majority. 
If, however, no party commands an abso- 
lute majority, the situation of the parties 
and not their size is the decisive factor. 


On the supposition that no party commands an 
absolute majority, the intermediate party will, of 
course, be powerless, if its neighbors to the Right 
and to the Left combine to form a majority. It 
makes no difference whether the intermediate party 
is the largest or the smallest. There is another 
possible case in which the intermediate party would 
be powerless. Suppose it to be the smallest of the 
three. Each party has its special point of view 
in some question, and in a preliminary vote the 
motion of the middle party might be defeated. 
After that we have only the motions of the extreme 
parties to choose between, and yet even in this 
case, it may well happen that the motion of the 
intermediate party was the one which made the 
most general appeal. The issue of the division, then, 
was due to technical imperfections in the method of 
voting. 

The two exceptions here mentioned from the 
general rule that the middle party is, from a par- 
liamentary point of view, the strongest, are not of 
such a nature as appreciably to discredit this rule. 
They are far too rare. In point of fact, the struggle 
lies mostly between two motions only, and here the 
middle party and one or other of the extreme 
parties work with one another. This codperation 
has led to the accusation that the Liberal party in 
the Riksdag has shown a disposition towards a 
vacillating, zig-zag policy. This accusation may be 
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justified if the three-party views were to be com- 
pared with three parallel lines, and the two extreme 
parties had faithfully followed their own line, while 
the middle party pursued an angular course and 
wavered first towards the left outer line and then 
towards the right-hand line. But three separate 
political views do not mean three separate ways of 


conceiving the solution of each- problem. Two 
parties can quite well work together in any in- 
dividual case without either of them tampering 
with its convictions. If the codperation is the result 
of a compromise, however, there is no reason to 
suppose that such a compromise is chiefly made at 
the expense of the middle party. 





Anatole France and His Life Work 

















ANATOLE FRANCE (JACQUES ANATOLE THI- 
BAULT), THE FRENCH CRITIC AND NOVELIST, 
1844-1924 


(M. France was made a member of the French Academy 
in 1896. . Most of his works have been translated into 
English and German) 


MONG the numberless tributes to 
Anatole France, the brief paper by 
Nicolas Ségur in the Revue Mondiale (Paris) 
for November 1, is notable for the warmth 
of personal affection, and seems to be uttered 
in grief too violent to permit any elabora- 
tion of its form. Such extracts as can be 
given here will therefore not suffer seriously 
by the loss of their connection. 

I knew him personally from my early manhood, 
and even before that he had been one of the in- 
visible aids, the guardian genii of my intellectual 
unfolding. A few months ago, when I last saw him 
he seemed indolent and mentally slow, though 
always of clear vision. Grown thin and weak, his 
beard unshorn, he impressed one painfully, like a 
mighty fortress dismantled, or a proud beauty 


touched by the rude finger of Time. Yes, the years 
had maltreated him at the last, as captivity did 
Napoleon, and enslavement, Venice. It bade us 
reflect on the nothingness of man, to behold this 
giant of verbal utterance, this clearest and richest 
intellect in all Europe, wavering, hesitating, be- 
ginning to stammer! 


Still, this was but the brief final phase. 
France’s last masterpiece, a dialogue on the 
Divinity, was finished and revised within 
two years, and is yet to be published. 


With him a whole world has passed away. No 
more mornings at the Villa Said, where he met his 
guests smiling, courteous, seemingly delighted, 
though at heart disenchanted and uninterested, but 
retaining the fineness of manner, the gallantry, of 
another age, with a certain sweetness and modesty 
which recalled Renan. 


Elsewhere is added: 


It is in truth the greatest grief that has smitten 
France since 1892, when Ernest Renan died. 


An oft-mentioned passage is cited, in 
which M. France himself gives the credit 
for his real education far more to the book- 
stalls on the quais (of which his father’s was 
one) than to all the professors of the 
University. Of his earlier writings it is said: 


We see him by turns a monk of old Egypt, a 
Florentine discussing the civil wars with Farinata 
degli Uberti, the friend of a Pilate who no longer 
remembers the obscure Hebrew malefactor who 
perished on the cross, a comrade of Jeanne d’Arc, 
or again a savage revolutionist of ’93, convinced 
that the blood must be shed for which the gods 
of the nether gloom are athirst. ... 

Especially I love to imagine him living in the 
Renaissance age that he loved so well: perchance 
like Petrarch choosing Venice for his Italian home— 
on account of the Inquisition! 

In his esoteric monologues in the Parisian salon 
of the Caillavets, he would call up all the problems 
of the past, all the heroic figures that have added 
beauty to the world, fascinating his hearers, who 
listened in turn to Socrates, Erasmus, Voltaire, to 
all the great seers, all the masters of thought and of 
expression. 


The Dreyfus case first called the energies 
of this lover of all the past to the burning 
issues of his own day, and undoubtedly 
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hastened his evolution into a_ radical 
Socialist, who for a time, like William Mor- 
ris, marched in wild-eyed processions under 
the red flag, presided over committees, made 
fiery political addresses—and he remained 
the lifelong friend and supporter of the 
eloquent leader Jaurés. Yet even in that 
period his dramatic power and _ critical 
sense of fair play compelled him to speak 
for the other side, as in a delightful tirade 
of Miss Bell, quoted by M. Ségur from the 
“Red Lily.” 

“Monsieur Choulette, why do you condemn us to 
the miseries of equality? You would destroy the 
fair harmonies of master and servants, of aristoc- 
racy and artisans. You have pity for the needy, 
but none for Beauty, which you exile from earth, 
which you cast forth naked and in tears. What will 
be left of her, when poor little men are all weak, 
petty, ignorant? You are the foe of both poor and 


rich, the enemy of the human race!” 





Perhaps the supreme greatness of M. 
France is to be seen in his complete revela- 
tion of the real conditions of human life. 
M. Ségur says: 

I have discussed, elsewhere in these pages, the 
master’s supreme ability to disentangle social false- 
hoods, to discover the myriad deceptions of our 
senses, all the tricks of Nature, to reveal what 
slaves we are to the Genius of the human race, that 
throughout all our pain, toil and grief is exploiting 
us for his own ends. Anatole France, above all 
others, shows that human existence is a tissue of 
wrongs, that our life is the plaything of blind forces 
and hereditary dooms. ... Yet he looks with 
pity upon the sanctity and grandeur of man’s 
sufferings, on his persistence in faith and hope, on 
his unwearying efforts. / 

And indeed, though such passages de- 
mand that Anatole France be accounted 
a pessimist, yet his wit, his sympathy, his 
tenderness, the magic charm and delight 
in the very expression even of his saddest 
thoughts, justify the remarkable passage 
in a preface of his “Literary Life,’”? where 
he claims that his sole ambition is to 
create some wayside resting-places, rustic 
seats in the forest, beside the Muses’ 
springs, that shall aid us better to seize 
upon and enjoy the beauties of art and of 
thought. 

M. Ségur has written, and is yet to 
write, more elaborate and systematic cri- 
tiques of his great master’s masterpieces. 
Into this little study he has put his heart. 


American Tributes 


In the Independent (Boston) for October 
25 there is an editorial appreciation of the 
French author which runs as follows: 
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Anatole France was“more than a great man of 
letters. Profoundly educated, immensely erudite, 
a stylist of the first quality, his ear exquisitely 
attuned to assonances no foreigner and few French- 
men could altogether appreciate, a precisian in the 
values of each word he used, an author of extra- 
ordinary versatility, he continued through a long 
life to write a great many books, each one of them a 
work of art. Surely one may be confident that his 
place is secure in the goodly fellowship of those 
scholar-artists whom somehow we differentiate from 
other and perhaps greater writers; he is gossip now 
with Ben Jonson and Montaigne, with Gibbon and 
Burton, with Sterne and Balzac, with Voltaire and 
Sir Thomas Browne. 

Critics of Anatole France are forever talking of 
his irony, of his skepticism. He was, indeed, pro- 
foundly ironic and profoundly skeptical. A life- 
time spent in studying man and his works, in 


analyzing the follies of Homo sapiens through the 


ages, his enthusiastic genuflections -before tin-pot 
gods, his empty gestures and posturings, left M. 
France singularly bankrupt in the more prevalent 
delusions. But he never fell into that dark sinister 
negation which is the abyss wherein skepticism 
ultimately subsides. Rather, he preserved in an 
astonishing vitality, along with the spirit of revolt 
against the old delusions, a faith in the new day. 
Against the official stupidities and injustices of his 
time and place, against a social order frozen and 
stiffened into numb hierarchies, against those ac- 
cepted, inert formulas which cripple thought and 
stifle hope, he fought with all the destructive adroit- 
ness of Voltaire and with a greater suavity. But at 
the same time he championed the positive revolt 
with the faith and courage of a young idealist. An 
independent spirit, a brave spirit, an enlightened 
spirit, he was more than a great man of letters. 
Perhaps he was a great man. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript dwells 
upon those qualities which made M. France 
a writer for all the world as well as for his 
own countrymen, because he realized ‘‘the 
spirit of the most civilized of the nations”: 


It would be impossible to find a single one of his 
mature works which did not possess its direct ap- 
peal for all civilized men and women. The white 
light of his style has struck its rays through all na- 
tional and lingual obstructions. His highest note, 
in the universal field, no doubt was struck in “‘L’Ie 
des Pingouins,” which is the greatest satire on the 
human race since ‘Gulliver’s Travels.” The audac- 
ity of this work seems beyond bounds. It assumes 
to demonstrate the uselessness of all systems of 
government and morality. It is the most iconoclas- 
tic of the works of the human pen. Its wit and 
humor are equal to those of Swift, but its smile is 
sweeter. It destroys literary gods as well as the 
others, for it makes a gloomy fanatic of Dante. 
It shows our mechanical sky-scrapered civilization 
crumbling to the dust. Yet ‘‘L’fle des Pingouins” 
falls short of “‘La Revolte des Anges” in its chal- 
lenge to religion, for in this Satan and Jehovah are 
reversed; it falls short of ‘Le Dramaturge,’”’ where 
the Divine Power is represented as a dramatist 
with life for his play and the world for his stage, and 
taking his delight in the ability with which each 
part is played, not in the virtues which may be 
ascribed to certain of the characters. 
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Glimpses of German Sentiment 


HAT representative journal, the 

Deutsche Rundschau, having completed 
in September its fiftieth year, appears in a 
new dress, beginning with its October 
number. Especially, the new type is a 
large and really decorative example of the 
characteristic national alphabet. In literary 
form and scholarly quality the magazine 
maintains its traditional high level. It is 
natural, just at this epoch of hopefulness 
and reconciliation, to look in these pages 
for utterances in those keys; but the search 
is not so fruitful as was e%pected and de- 
sired. 

The leading article is by E. von Massow, 
who was the German military attaché and 
observer in the Balkans during those 
troublous years which preceded the Greater 
War. His Berlin chief’s final farewell was: 
‘May the little states exhaust themselves 
and each other until we can have some rest. 
All our effort is to limit and localize the 
strife here.’”’ But the writer himself draws 
out of his whole experience, from those days 
to our own, one striking lesson: 

It was a grievous error that in 1913 we contented 
ourselves with the mere skeleton of an army. Then 
it was possible for us to have made our preparations 
for a war on several fronts, so that our enemies 
would have had serious difficulty in assailing them. 
. . . The French planned wisely. They saw our 
error, which has been infinitely costly, which can 
perhaps never be retrieved. We believed that Ger- 
many’s will to preserve peace would suflice to keep 
Europe tranquil. It was a truly German error, the 
mistake of a nation of idealists. 

““What has for the instant been neglected, 
No eternity again restores.” 


The second title of the number, ‘“ Home, 
Folk, Mankind,’”’ seems the happiest that 
could have been chosen to hail an era of 
reconciliation. The paper is, however, a 
condensed report of an oration delivered by 
Victor Geramb to the Deutscher Schutzbund 
(Union for National Defense), and so, ex- 
clusively and intensely German. It is, in- 
deed, clearly recognized that these three are 
concentric circles; or, as the author prefers, 
links in a single chain. The words ‘‘inter- 
national” and ‘“‘cosmopolitan”’ appear early. 
That unity of language is not necessary to 
define a nation is illustrated by—the Jews! 
(A less invidious example would be the 
Swiss, for numberless Jews have given every 
proof of loyalty to the lands of their birth.) 
Of course, also, unity of racial stock, of 


blood, is not claimed for any great modern 
nation; all are profoundly mingled. 

But there is by no means a word of ap-: 
proval for any such fusion of even Aryan 
races in a single new type as our own na- 
tional experiment illustrates. Perhaps this 
is inevitable, since this has been in European 
lands a dogma of the radical Socialists, and 
as such actually opposed to national loyalty. 

The subject is interestingly developed, 
meeting cleverly even such problems as the 
Socialist’s objection: “I never had a home. 
I was born in a foundling hospital, brought 
up in an orphan asylum, put behind a ma- 
chine at fourteen. My home is my party!” 

But after tracing the growth of a great 
nation from the fusion of many racial units, 
the author shrinks from the seemingly log- 
ical second step. Each nation is to him not 
a temporary union molded by climate, 
geographical boundaries and_politico-his- 
torical forces, but a creation with a soul, a 
spirit of its own. Curiously enough, it is 
from verses of Goethe—in his own time 
criticized as more cosmopolitan than pa- 
triot—that watchwords are _ repeatedly 
sought for this nationalistic faith; e.g.: 

‘Be none like to another; 
Yet like to the Highest be each. 
And how may that be accomplished? 


$9? 


Let each in himself be complete! 


The very genders show that Goethe is 
speaking of individual human beings, not of 
nations. It is conceded that the greatest 
musicians, poets, plastic artists, philoso- 
phers, rise high above their nationality to a 
cosmopolitan or Cosmic level. 

But only to a very few, the Great Ones, is it in our 
day permitted thus to complete the chain. Even 
their feet are firmly planted on the soil each of his own 
country. Their force is derived from their nationality. 
The rest of us will and must content ourselves with 
the elemental links, Family and Home, which 
should be welded like steel into the next link, into 
national unity. So such sins as the attempted 
secession of Rhineland will be unthinkable. 

Nothing in this or in recent numbers of 
the Rundschau modifies the impressions 
here recorded. There is no hint of desire for 
better understanding with former enemies 
or rivals, of any union in effort to make 
deadly strife increasingly difficult or at 
least impossible. Here, as elsewhere, there 
is all too frequent evidence, that the Intel- 
lectuals of Germany are still drawn to the 
extreme Nationalist wing. 
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Germany and Europe 


HE political resources at Germany’s 

disposal in her present difficult posi- 
tion, are briefly and clearly presented, 
from an Italian viewpoint, in Rassegna 
Nazionale (Rome) by Carlo Concetto. 
At the outset he gives a characterization 
of the composition of the sadly divided 
Reichstag. From the Left to the Right 
we have: sixty-two Communists filled with 
revolutionary ideas and led by one of the 
“new women,” whose sarcastic and bitter 
oratory gives little promise of conciliatory 
action. The group of deputies who follow 
her are mostly in workman’s garb; some of 
them are maimed as a result of the war; all 
are young men and easily excited. In 
striking contrast to these we have the 
sixty-five members of the Center Party, 
the old bodyguard of Catholic Conserv- 
atism, the Christian Democrats of to-day. 
They represent a strong element of cohesion, 
faithful to many of their old traditions. 

Another group is made up of the forty- 
four deputies of the new Volkspartei or 
Popularist Party, the authoritative and 
influential voice of the great industries, 
and therefore with tendencies toward the 
Right. It shows, however, a strong current 
toward the reasonable and moderate view 
of things which is preached by Stresemann, 
which holds aloof from any extremist action, 
and which inclines to follow the policy of 
the Center and Democratic parties. 

Then we come to the large group of 
ninety-six German Nationalists, either of 
noble birth or wealthy landed proprietors, 
else ex-officials; carefully groomed, not 
seldom wearing monocles, disdainful of the 
vulgar, and jealous guardians of a proud 
tradition of superiority. For them the 
army and an aristocracy of intolerant in- 
dividualism are the sole bases upon which 
it is permissible to build up the state. 
Religion is held in honor in so far as it 
favors the attainment of their political 
ideals. 

In conclusion, there are thirty-two 
National Socialists, who have succeeded in 
coupling the concepts of Imperialism with 
those of Socialism, who have declared war 
to the knife on the Jews and Capitalism, 
and who demand the nationalization of the 
banks and public services. Ludendorff 
can be looked upon as the prototype of this 
group. And lastly we have several small 


groups, one of sixteen Bavarian Popu- 
larists, Catholic Conservatives, another 
of fifteen members of the Economic Union, 
and four German Socialists, who differ 
but little from the National Socialists. This 
completes the kaleidoscopic picture of the 
present Reichstag. 

IIow to reconcile these divergent and 
often discordant elements is the grave task 
Germany has to perform at the present 
time. To accomplish this it is essential 
that the idea of the state be strengthened, 
and that the Weimar Constitution shall 
become truly German; it is necessary that 
the new liberal institutions be given the 
air and light they are in need of for their 
full development. And for this both cour- 
age and vigor are indispensable. 

The National Germans have already 
shown that they are not adapted for this 
task by an understanding of the parties, 
that they are too one-sided, and too closely 
fettered to old social and political prejudices. 
Their intolerance and their inflexibility 
render them out of touch with the political 
life of to-day. The German people have 
understood that it was not from this quarter 
they could await the salvation of the 
Vaterland. So the only course was to 
incline toward the Left, to attract the Social 
Democracy, and to devote their united 
energies to the restoration of the demo- 
cratic republic. 

It is, therefore, easy to understand how 
grave would be the danger for the Republic 
if in this period of unrest the German 
Nationals were given a chance to enter the 
Government. It is true that there are some 
very capable men in their ranks, men who 
have demonstrated their ability in the war, 
but their predominance would signify im- 
posing a check upon the development of 
the spirit of liberty. However, the internal 
politics of Germany does not depend merely 
upon the will of the German politicians. 
It rather depends upon the Allies’ attitude. 

It is to be hoped that the Allies will not 
repeat the mistake they made not long 
since, when by combating without dis- 
cussion the policy of Erzberger and Wirth 
they drove Germany into the painful 
struggle for the Ruhr, a struggle which has 
indeed inflicted great injury upon the 
Germans, but has certainly not been of 
any benefit to the rest of Europe. 
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PLAZA IN FRONT OF THE PARLIAMENT BUILDINGIN THE CITY OF CHRISTIANIA, NORWAY 


Christiania—Oslo 


” HAT’S in a name?” 

When an old city, like Chris- 
tiania, the capital of Norway, decides to 
change her name, there must be some good 
reason behind that decision. 

It has been assumed in various quarters 
that the highly pronounced, patriotic feel- 
ings and the natural pride of the Nor- 
wegians, as a nation of recently acquired 
independence, should have had something 
to do with the change of name of their 
capital. 

In the latest number of the Samtiden 
(Christiania), Mr. Edv. Bull, a historian 
and chronicler of repute, calls attention to a 
few facts concerning the origin of the 
familiar appellation and to the reasons why 
the still older name, “Oslo,” has been re- 
adopted. 

The official foundation stone of the city, 
set in the masonry of its main entrance gate, 
carries the Latin legend: “On September 27, 
1624, this city of Christiania was founded.”’ 

Mr. Bull, however, contends that this 
alleged founding, in reality, amounted to a 
removal or mere expansion of the original 
town of Oslo, so as to make it include both 
sides of the Akers River, the site of the city 
of the present day. 

It is true, Christian IV, in those days 


King of Denmark and Norway, had 
launched an elaborate project for the 
strategic strengthening of this part of the 
country. He is said to have drawn up the 
plans himself for the ramparts and moats 
that were to surround the old fortress of 
Akershus, and the foundation of the new 
city was an integral part of those plans. 
Only the site chosen happened to lie in the 
direction of the line of future development 
of the adjacent old town of Oslo. 

In the times of the church-governed com- 
munities of the late Middle Ages, Oslo had 
been little more than a dependency upon 
the vast domains of the Church. After the 
advent of the Reformation, those condi- 
tions changed rapidly. Immense areas, pre- ° 
viously owned by the Catholic Church, 
were confiscated and laid under the state 
government, and Oslo of old, instead of 
being in the comfortable position of a tenant 
in the hands of a good-natured landlord, 
suddenly faced the necessity of doing some- 
thing for a living—and Oslo did. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Oslo had already acquired a position 
of importance as a lumber-trading center, 
rivaled only by that of Trondhjem, and, 
favored by a situation in closer proximity to 
the routes of the world trade, Oslo was well 
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under way to eclipse her competitor when 
King Christian conceived his ambitious 
plans to make the fortress of Akershus a 
stronghold in Norway. We remember that 
those times were war times; Europe was in 
the throes of the Thirty-Years’ War; Swe- 
den was expanding her territory, and, con- 
sequently, Denmark-Norway must be pre- 
pared for eventualities. 

Thus, Mr. Bull says, the “founding” of 
Christiania in 1624 was a link only in a 
purely strategic plan, and it had nothing to 
do with the subsequent development of the 
city, the less so, in fact, as the proposed 
fortifications were never completed. The 
growth of the old Oslo would have followed 
its natural course, regardless of the royal 
fortification drawings, and there scems to be 
no good reason why the city should not be 
allowed to resume its original name from a 
grey antiquity. 

In regard to the events that took place in 
1624, Mr. Bull quotes a quaint old docu- 
ment, written by a clergyman in 1651. It 


“relates how the city was named for its 


“first founder and institutor, the all- 
powerful prince and lord, Christian IV, 
King of exalted birth of Denmark and 
Norway, of the Goths and the Wends, who 
has himself designed and founded the city, 
with its streets, its ramparts, and its moats, 
which all constitutes a high honor for this 
city.” 

More on a second thought, it seems, the 
old chronicler mentions that the city has 
received its name, ‘“‘also from the Lord on 
High, our Heavenly King, Christ, our Re- 
deemer, who has truly contributed as the 
Founder and Institutor of this city, inas- 
much as He is the Creator and Maintainer 
of all things.” 

Whatever the reasons may have been, the 
change of name is now an accomplished fact, 
and “Christiania,” as the name of the capi- 
tal of Norway, the “land of the Midnight 
Sun,” and the dream-land of thousands of 
summer tourists, has been replaced by the 
purely Norwegian Oslo. 





Public Instruction in Russia 


N THE able general introduction to 

his important series of studies on present- 
day Russia (Saturday Evening Post, October 
25th), Mr. Isaac Marcosson points out 
clearly the three successive epochs in 
Bolshevism: Lenin’s highly successful effort, 
from 1917 to 1921, to destroy private 
capital and business, his reversal of policy 
from r1g2t till his death, when 85 per cent. 
of the distribution of necessities had been 
restored to private control, and the marked 
tendency, during the present year, to 
revive and complete the process of confisca- 
tion and centralization. Against this process 
Trotzky alone makes a fearless and open 
stand. He is but one, however, of the 
seven men who constitute the real govern- 
ment, and though the head of the Red 
Army and the iavorite of the people, he is 
more likely to be eliminated than to suc- 
ceed in carrying out his miore rational 
policy. 

In weighing the merits and faults of 
Bolshevistic efforts thus far, Mr. Mar- 
cosson says: 


A nation-wide school-system is injecting the 
light of knowledge into the illiteracy which dark- 
“ened Russia for so many years. Every one of the 
590,000 men in the Red Army, for example, can 





read and write. Child hygiene has also advanced 
to a degree not appreciated elsewhere. 

(The last sentence may possibly be mis- 
understood. The meaning of course is, not 
that Russia takes better care of children’s 
health than we, for instance, but only 
better than it is generally supposed she 
does.) ; 

But even these moderate statements 
seem to be traversed by an article in the 
Mercure de France for October 1, signed M. 
Hénon. While its statistics are necessarily 
taken from official Russian publications, 
the exact origin of the comments is less 
clear. The opening words are: 

We are indebted to the International Bureau of 
Labor for an unpublished report upon public in- 
struction in Russia. The information which follows 
is drawn therefrom. 

Except twenty closing lines of warning 
against Bolshevistic propaganda in France, 
all the rest of the brief article appears to be 
taken without comment from the report, 
possibly verbatim. 

The Communist program called for 
compulsory and free instruction. To make 
this more than an empty gesture, distribu- 
tions of clothing, shoes and meals, elemen- 
tary text-books for the pupils, were included. 
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The course covered primary schools for 
children of the ages seven to eleven, second- 
ary schools for those from twelve to sixteen. 
Entrance to the universities was free even 
for those without secondary schooling; 
for them and workingmen, special ‘labor 
faculties” were to be created, and also 
special socialist schools and universities 
to teach Marxist principles. ‘‘ Children’s 
homes,” also under communistic influences, 
were to precede and accompany the primary 
teaching. Tor adults, extension courses in 
political propaganda were to be instituted. 
The struggle against general illiteracy, too, 
had its place in the program. Industrial 
and professional schools were also an- 
nounced in the prospectus. 

Some beginning was made in the years 
1918-20. In 1921 the economic break- 
down threatened to cut off the appropria- 
tions, which had always been adequate to 
this gigantic task. Only the higher in- 
struction and the labor faculties are sup- 
ported by the central government. The 
chief burden for the rest is left more and 
more to the provinces and communes. 

But ever since 1921, there is a constant 
falling off in resources and results. In 1914 
the appropriation by the government was 
238 million rubles (6.6 per cent. of the total 
budget) and the communes contributed 
76 millions. In 1921-22 the state gave only 
36 millions (4.2 per cent. of total) while in 
1922-23, 48.7 millions (3.2 per cent.) was 
assigned to education, but only a trifle 
over a third of this was actually turned 
over. In a population of 130 millions,— 
somewhat larger than our own,—less than 
4% million children are in primary schools, 
only 300,000 in secondary instruction. 

The fight against general illiteracy of 
adults is always put foremost. The _illit- 
erates form a fourth of the urban and two- 
thirds of the rural population, the women 
lagging also far behind the men. Libraries 
in the cities, reading rooms in the country, 
were to be important adjuncts: but the 
former have numbered in the years 1921- 
2-3, twelve, nine, less than six thousand, 
respectively; and the village reading rooms 
show a far worse decline: 7500 to 1400. 

The government had calculated on the 
complete wiping out of adult illiteracy by 
1927. That meant teaching 18 millions, 
between the ages 18 and 55. The scheme 
covered two millions to be taught this year, 
the number to be doubled in 1925, and 
again in 1926. Actually, Jast June, only 





500,000 (one-quarter of the estimate) were 
enrolled. 

Teachers of every grade, even the uni- 
versity professors, receive much less pay 
than ordinary laborers, and have to seek any 
sort of employment they can find, to eke 
out a subsistence. Indced the universities 
are threatened from all sides. The students, 
also, are hardly able to escape starvation. 
And now even from this retreat Bolshevism 
has decided to “weed out the non-proletar- 
iat elements.” In 1922 forty-five thousand 
freshmen entered, last year 38,000. This 
year only 13,500 are admitted, of whom 
12,000 are the unprepared nominees from 
the labor unions’ or socialists’ clubs, leaving 
only 1,500 places for the 75,000 graduates 
from the secondary schools: the only young 
Russians, if any, competent to carry on 
advanced studies. 

Naturally, there is great lack of teachers. 
The school-mistress ordinarily teaches in 
her unheated bedchamber. The children, 
without books or slates, write from her 
dictation on the floor and walls with chalk. 
Many children have neither shoes nor 
clothes to wear to school. In numerous 
localities girls no longer go at all. 

As for the Children’s Homes, their in- 
mates are said to number over 600,000. 
But thrice that number of abandoned 
children, alone, are on the very incomplete 
official register, and of these not a tithe 
could be given even that most unhygienic 
“homes”’ shelter and food aiforded by the 
“homes.” No wonder the city streets are 
forlorn, joyless, and ‘‘as full of beggars as 
China’s,”’ to cite Mr. Marcosson once more. 

The educational situation, like the gen- 
eral economic conditions, would seem to 
be growing steadily worse, giving little 
encouragement to Mr. Marcosson’s hesi- 
tating prophecy of the day when “an 
educated peasantry may arise in its might, 
to throw off the Bolshevik yoke and create 
a new Russia.” 

Into his closing admonition the write1 
incorporates a sentence of M. Herriot, which 
illustrates the philosophic depth and poetic 
charm of the new President’s style: “The 
Future is not to be imprevised; it can be 
constructed only with the material which 
we receive from the Past. It is utmost 
rashness, at least, to set up in rough, hasty 
fashion a new ideal, in irreconcilable an- 
tagonism with the ancient one.” 

The article is notable for its well-arranged 
tables of statistics. 
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The Ancestry of the Domestic Turkey 


HE seasonable topic of turkeys is 
discussed in the November number of 
Nature Magazine by Mr. Howard Taylor 
Middleton, who dispels the prevalent idea 
that the bird, which generally graces our 
Thanksgiving dinner tables at the present 
day, is identical with the turkey upon which 
the Pilgrim Fathers feasted when Thanks- 
giving dinners were a novel institution. 
Concerning the initial repast the writer says: 
This most important event in the culinary world 
took place with great pomp on December 13 (old 
style), 1621, to fittingly commemorate the first 
plentiful harvest in the second year following the 
landing of the Mayflower. 

To Governor Bradford, the first governor of 
Massachusetts Colony, we Americans owe a deep 
debt of gratitude, not only for the real origin of 
Thanksgiving, as a day specially set apart for prayer, 
rejoicing, and feasting, but for the introduction of 
roast turkey as the day’s fare, as well. 

Having proclaimed a day of thanksgiving, 
the governor sent men in search of game, 
and they returned heavily laden with wild 
fowl, principally turkeys, which proved to 
be the most delectable item of the feast. 
These birds belonged to the race now known 
to naturalists as the “common wild turkey” 
(Meleagris gallopavo), though, alas! it is 
“common” no longer. Once abundant in 
almost all parts of the United States and 
southern Canada, and southward into 
Mexico, it is now a great rarity except in 
some thickly wooded and mainly moun- 
tainous regions. 

Our domesticated turkey, it appears, is 
descended from a bird which, according to 


current ornithological classification, consti- 
tutes a subspecies (Meleagris gallopavo 
mexicana) distinct from the form above 
mentioned, and so different from it that it 
would probably be regarded as a separate 
species if a continuous series of intergrades 
were not known. It was, in fact, formerly 
ranked as a distinct species. Concerning 
the history of this bird, Mr. Middleton 
writcs: 

When the Spaniards made their conquest of 
Mexico in the sixteenth century they found a fine 
zoological garden. In it were nearly all of the native 
birds and animals, with many gathered from afar. 
Strutting about were the ancestors of our domestic 
turkey, then serving as food for the beasts of prey 
of the emperor’s menagerie. The zoo birds were 
domesticated and had been known in this state for 
several generations in Mexico. Out in the outlying 
country there were many of the wild brothers and 
sisters of these birds. Oviedo, the Spanish historian 
of these early days, writes of ‘‘a kind of peacock 
abounding in New Spain.” Before the first quarter 
of the century was over some of the domestic birds 
had been transported to the West Indies and the 
Spanish Main, where they were kept by Christian 
colonists. By 1541 they had made their way to 
Iingland, and thirty years later were in high favor 
as the Christmas dish of the English farmer. 

Both the Mexican wild bird and our friend who 
preens himself in the barnyard have a creamy white 
on the tips of the tail feathers and on the feathers 
overlying the base of the tail. In the wild turkey of 
the east these are chestnut-brown. Very often a 
domesticated bird will appear very like its Mexican 
grandad, several times removed, except for a greater 
development of the fatty lobes of head and neck. 

It was the eastern wild turkey, then, that the 
Plymouth settlers found abounding in the con- 
venient poultry yard of the neighboring forest. Not 
so to-day. The near extinction of the wild turkey of 
the east is just one more example of our utter dis- 
regard for the rapid decline of wild life 
until almost if not quite too late. From 

















New England, where these most magnifi- 
cent of game birds were once so numerous, 
they are gone forever, and the same sad 
condition prevails in many other sections 
ofourland. The wild turkey is making a 
last brave stand in the deep woods and 
swamp lands of the South and West. 
Among the places where large flocks 
may still be noted are some of the is!ands 
off the coast of Georgia, and certain parts 
of the Southwest. 


In connection with this state- 
ment it is interesting to note a 
suggestion quoted in the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica.” Of the two 
breeds of turkey now raised in Eng- 
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THE MEXICAN ANCESTOR OF OUR DOMESTIC TURKEY 


(This is the Southern bird that was found in the Mezican zodlogical 
garden in the XVIth Century and has become our Thanksgiving fowl) 


land, it is suggested that one may 
be descended from the wild turkey 
and the other from the Mexican. 
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Foreigners In China 


HE Revue Mondiale (Paris) for Septem- 

ber 15 has a short, well-written paper 
on this subject, full of first-hand informa- 
tion, signed N. Lokhvitsky. Despite slight 
evidences of personal or possibly national 
feelings, it carries much conviction in 
essentials. 

The “Boxer rebellion” was really a 
national or a governmenial effort to throw 
off the irksome controi of China by foreign 
Powers. Its failure discredited and im- 
poverished the native Government, leaving 
golden prospects for the alien exploiters, 
who were protected by the military prestige 
and continued surveillance of the foreign 
troops. These, the writer says, have by 
no means been fully realized, mainly owing 
to grave divisions and rivalries among the 
foreign residents themselves. These causes 
are summed up as arising from: (1) the 
Russo-Japanese war; (2) emulation be- 
tween Japanese and Americans; (3) the 
world war, and (4) the troublous conditions 
that still continue in Russia. 

The Chinese mind seems well-interpreted. 

The Chinese do not love these “devils 
from over seas,” as they call them. Them- 
selves cultured (not in European ways), 
they regard other peoples, politically, as 
children and the feverish life of a great 
modern State provokes a skeptical smile 
from them. 

It is a long time since China lived out that life, 
had all that experience—and now she has escaped 
from it. She is not concerned in the elaboration of 
machines, the exploitation of newly discovered 
natural forces, but with the development of the 
human faculties, which change slowly. With the 
foreign States that live as long as China has, we 
shall come to an understanding; the rest will be 
dead, like many peoples whose existence China can 
recall. 

So speak the wise: the masses are hostile, 
knowing the general disposition of the 
aliens to exploit China. 

The root of the special bitterness of 
China toward the Japanese is broadly 
hinted at in the rude mythic tale, doubtless 
already familiar, of the origin of the latter 
from Chinese royalty on one side and apes 
on the other. (A tinge of such ‘‘conscious- 
ness of kin,”’ and of disdain, combined, were 
once to be detected by the over-suspicious 
in English travelers on this continent.) 
The Japanese are described as complete 
failures as “‘colonizers’—in Korea, For- 


mosa, N. E. Siberia, Shantung, and so 
forth. 


One never finds even an important Japanese 
agricultural colony nor are they seen in the factories 
of foreign lands. But on the other hand it suffices 
for the Japanese to appear anywhere and the hair- 
dressers’ rooms, the cheap hotels, the laundries, 
the opium dens, etc., are found to be in their hands. 

At this moment the constant struggle is between 
the Japanese and the Americans. The central 
Government itself, helpless, oscillates between 
them, chaffering and negotiating with both. 

The great war dealt a heavy blow to the foreigners’ 
prestige. 


The last statement is applied especially 
to the cancellation of all the German 
‘“capitulations,” and recovery of territory 
occupied by them, by action taken at 
Versailles, and the unanswerable claim of 
the Chinese that their Allies should not 
treat them more unjustly than their oppo- 
nents were permitted to do. So now, for 
instance, 


All letters are transported through native hands; 
and the Chinese, whatever else they have learned 
from Europe, are masters in the thorough perusal 
of private correspondence. . . 

It is true that the Americans, “after declaring that 
they surrendered all their concessions back to the 
Chinese, reinforced the military troops protecting 
their compatriots therein—but that is a detail 
of which neither party speaks aloud! 


We must hope that this is a_ hostile 
slander. But the general truth is as clear 
in the Far East, China or India, as in 
darkest Africa, that: 


The community of interest among the foreigners 
has ceased to exist, and a dangerous blow has been 
struck at their prestige (by the War and ‘its con- 
tinuing enmities among white peoples). 

For instance, strikes, hitherto unknown, are an 
ordinary occurrence, but they break out only in 
factories owned by aliens: enterprises purely Chinese, 
which pay their laborers infinitely less, are safe, 
because the relations between employers and em- 
ployed are based, not on democratic legislation in 
Pekin, but on miilennial usage rooted in experience. 

To see a white man dining with a Chinese was 
until now an impossible thing. It was considered an 
impropriety. At the present moment these outward 
signs of the majestic disdain felt by Europeans 
toward yellow men may still be noted. If, however, 
you do see the two seated at one table, be sure it is 
either an American who is teaching a Chinese 
member of Parliament the principles of democracy, 
—or else a German who, banned by Europeans, is 
trying to put his business affairs in shape through 
an arrangement with the natives. 


The economic gulf seems as wide as ever. 
We are assured that the youngest and most 
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unsophisticated European, in any business, 
is far better paid than the Chinese factotum 
who has devoted a lifetime to the mastery 
of every detail. 

The entire article seems well worthy of 
repeated perusal—with the suspicious 
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critical faculty wide awake. At best, there 
is no desire indicated to aid in the better- 
ment of China, little if any belief in the 
sincerity or success of efforts, by Americans 
or others, to make Chinese democracy a 
permanent reality. 





Transport and Communications in India 


HE Indian Empire is a iaggard in the 

matter of transportation. According to 
a group of articles on this and related sub- 
jects, published in Commerce Reports (Wash- 
ington, D. C.), India possesses one mile of 
railway for each 8,241 inhabitants, as com- 
pared with one mile for 418 inhabitants in 
the United States. Highways good enough 
for motor traffic are very scarce. 

The first Indian railroad was finished in 
1853. At present the total mileage is 37,- 
618. Traffic is hampered by the use of 
three different gauges. 


The existing Indian railways have been classified, 
as follows: (1) State lines operated by the state; 
(2) state lines operated by (a) guaranteed and (0) 
independent companies; (3) company lines oper- 
ated by companies; (4) local lines belonging to vari- 
ous Indian states; (5) miscellaneous. The state 
owns 72 per cent. and operates 20 per cent. of the 
total mileage. The last three groups, comprising 
28*per cent. of the total mileage, are of minor im- 
portance. 

While the government has borne the burden of 
providing the railways, its management has not 
been entirely satisfactory. Prior to 1869 it agreed 
to guarantee reasonable returns on capital invested 
in railroads. Later it was able to attract invest- 
ments for a smaller guaranty, and retained the right 
to acquire and operate the properties on payment of 
the investment cost at dates agreed upon in the 
original contracts. Under these terms, two of the 
larger properties will be taken over on December 
31, 1924, and June 30, 1925. One reason given for 
the recent tendency toward State ownership and 
operation is the poor management by the companics 
resident in London. While many Indians hold for 
state management, efforts are being made to have 
private capital invited to help extend the railways 
and ultimately transfer the properties into the hands 
of companies domiciled in India, with government 
supervision. 


The condition of the rolling stock deteri- 
orated seriously during the war, and recov- 
ery has been so slow that in 1921 several 
industries dependent on railroad transporta- 
tion were forced to curtail their operations. 
Another handicap is the use of unsuitable 
types of cars and locomotives and lack of 
modern appliances. Though air-brakes 
were introduced thirty years ago, only 


three-fourths of the equipment has been 
fitted with them and they are not much 
used. The old-fashioned screw coupler, 
which takes much time to operate and often 
breaks in long trains, is still in use. As to 
highways: 


There are approximately 234,000 miles of road in 
India, Of these, less than 1,000 miles are paved 
and are found entirely within the municipal limits 
of large cities. Approximately 69,000 miles are 
classed as metaled (water-bound macadam); the 
remainder, some 160,000 miles, consists of unmetaled 
roads, very few of which are suitable for motor 
traffic. Bullock carts cause excessive wear, and the 
heavy rains of the monsoon annually cause inunda- 
tions, washouts, etc.; but the meagerness of funds 
available is a serious check on road construction and 
improvement. On the whole, however, the condi- 
tion of the roads in the dry season is much better 
than might be expected under the circumstances. 


The Indian telegraph system comprises 
about 412,000 miles of wire and cable, 
operated by the Government, connected 
with the privately owned lines of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company’s system, 
which operates a service to England. The 
Government lines include one into Tibet, 
extended two years ago to the once ‘“‘for- 
bidden” city of Lhasa. 


Although the development of telephones in India 
has been very slow, local service now exists in all the 
main towns and cities, such as Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Karachi, Delhi, and Simla; in Bombay, 
Simla, and Lahore the automatic exchange system 
is in operation. Automatic installations, especially 
the small ones, have been found particularly suit- 
able to Indian stations where the number of sub- 
scribers is small and where expenses must be kept 
down to a point that will warrant maintenance of 
the service. 

Until recently trunk-line service in India has been 
practically unknown, owing to the long distances and 
the lack of sufficient business enterprises, but these 
are now gradually spreading over the country. The 
transfer of winter headquarters of the Government 
from Calcutta to Delhi made necessary a system of 
trunk lines between Delhi and Simla. These have 
now been extended throughout the Punjab in north- 
west India, and steps have been taken to continue 
the system to the great commercial centers, Bom- 
bay and Calcutta. 

Wireless telegraphy is still in its infancy in India, 
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although the pressure of business is making efiicient 
wireless installation strongly desired. The amount 
of inland trafiic exchanged by wireless in India, 
though still comparatively small, is constantly in- 
creasing. There are at present six coastal stations 
for communication with ships; these are located at 
Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Rangoon, Madras, 
and Port Blair. There are also twelve inland sta- 
tions, and three stations on the Bay of Bengal, all 
maintained by the department of posts and tele- 
graphs. The inland traffic being so small, many of 
those stations are not in a position to handle com- 
mercial traffic at a profit; they are kept in working 
order, but accept no commercial messages. 

The Government of India is now prepared to enter 


into an agreement with, and grant a license to, a 
private enterprise for the establishment and opera- 
tion of the necessary radio services that will provide 
the Indian link of the British Imperial wireless 
scheme and thus secure commercial radio communi- 
cation with other parts of the world. Tenders have 
been asked for; the successful applicant will be 
required to install stations capable of conducting 
high-speed duplex radio communication at charges 
that will not exceed the cable rates. Direct com- 
munication with the United Kingdom or South 
Africa on the one hand and with Australia or Canada 
on the other must be guaranteed. With the com- 
pletion of this system, India will have one of the 
most powerful stations in the world. 





Uncle Sam Making Soldiers by Mail 


HERE’S a tough and intricate war 

going on all over the United States, 
although comparatively few of us are 
aware of it. It is being fought out by a host 
of young army officers, and it is as full of all 
the multitudinous problems of managing 
men, supplies, transportation, and other 
details as actual warfare. But this is alla 
war on paper. The men who are leading 
the soldiers and fighting the battles are the 
60,000-odd lieutenants and other officers of 
the Reserve Corps who hope some day to 
pass the required tests for promotion. 

The War Department conducts corre- 
spondence courses for this purpose, and if 
you should happen to surprise some young 
man in his spare time, seated at a desk and 
surrounded with formidable blanks, books of 
“Army Regulations,” “Manual of Courts 
Martial,” ‘ Manual for Cooks and Baker,” 
and so on, you will know that he is studying 
for promotion in Uncle Sam’s Army. 

These reserve officers of our Army have 
practically all seen service in the recent 
war. Most of them, explains Mr. L. M. 
Limpus, in the American Legion Weekly, 
accepted reserve commissions in the highest 
grade which they held in the war. “There 
are promotions ahead, but no promotion 
comes until the reservist can persuade a 
board of grim-visaged square-jawed Regu- 
lars that he is fitted for it.”” The officers 
are evidently presumed to be competent 
in their present grades, and are therefore 
permitted to take courses leading to higher 
responsibilities. Hence it behooves the 
candidate for promotion to be fully pre- 
pared when some severe-looking Regular 
major barks at him: “What reports does a 
third assistant company clerk render on the 
last day of the month, preceding the first 


Friday?”” and a Regular captain asks: 
“Can a summary court case be tried by a 
special court, and if so, why not?” while 
the startled applicant is :till stuttering 
over the answer to the 7st question. 

In the first course a declaration of war 
bursts upon the lieutenant. He visualizes 
himself as “Captain John Smith, 349th 
Infantry Regiment,” stationed in a small 
town in Pennsylvania, with his commeard 
and its officers scattered about in the 
vicinity. He must produce his command at 
Camp Meade, Maryland, on a certain 
specified date. Mobilization problems 
promptly crowd upon him. Members of 
his command are missing, and transporta- 
tion simply doesn’t exist. 

Troubles pour down on his devoted head. Two 
of his imaginary soldiers get in a fight down town 
and destroy fifty dollars worth of property, and the 
irate owner descends upon the worried commander. 
Tle can’t even identify the miscreants, but he wants 
his money back—and what is the captain going to 
do about it? The captain has a hazy idea that 
somebody has to pay for it, and he starts another 
frantic search through all the books and manuals 
at hand. After a while he may find something 
about it and get it settled, only to face additional 
problems. 

An ex-soldier appears and wants to reenlist, and 
the student has to discover whether or not Captain 
Smith is authorized to accept him. The man was a 
sergeant, and if he decides to enlist him, in what 
grade is the recruit sworn in? ; 

Disciplinary problems bob up. His paper cook 
is discovered with dirty fingernails, the men begin 
crabbing about the chow, and the room orderly gets 
fresh with the N. C. O. in charge of quarters. The 
captain finds dirt under a bunk in the corner. All 
of these problems have to be disposed of and the 
solutions sent in to a Regular Army officer for 
correction. 


But if his worries thus far have dampened 


his brow with much perspiration, “the 
mythical Captain Smith” really begins to 
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sweat blood on his arrival at Camp Meade. 
“Property Responsibility swoops down 
upon him like an avenging angel,’”’ and he 
begins to realize why so many company 
commanders are gray-haired. About this 
time he is presented with a ream or two of 
assorted official blanks duly labeled with 
many letters and figures, all of which must 
be perfectly filled out, and there are Com- 
pany Reports, Service Records, and a host 
of other documents and books to be kept. 


The war on paper goes remorselessly on, and 
Captain Smith’s paper soldiers are as aggravating 
as any flesh-and-blood ones could ever hope to be. 
One of them loses some equipment, and when it is 
charged to him he refuses to sign the pay-roll. 
How about it, mon capitain? 

Along about that time he wakes up to the horrible 
realization that the company fund requires some 
attention. Disturbing rumors are afloat, and they 


have to be investigated at the bank and elsewhere. 
The bank book is barely crushed to earth when the 
correspondence book presents itself in place of the 
victim, and other books bob up on every hand. 

Then Captain Smith is transferred, and immedi- 
ately he has to turn over all the company property. 
The student breathes a long sigh of relief and pro- 
ceeds to get rid of all the vexing paraphernalia. 
Then he breathes two long sighs and opens the next 
lesson, to discover—that his orders are cancelled, 
and he has to transfer it all back to Captain Smith 
again. 





During many weeks and months the 
paper war continues, the weary and 
worried Captain-to-be chasing the elusive 
paper enemy through reams of paper work 
ata papercamp. It is a war as perplexing, 
if not as deadly, as a real war on land. 
And the only end of the war for the per- 
severing Reservist is promotion—and then 
more responsibilities. 





Food from the American Lotus, or Water 
Chinquapin 


FEW weeks ago a front-page dispatch— 
there must have been a scant crop that 
day of battle, murder, or sudden death—told 
of the finding by certain hunters in Mary- 
land of large beds of the American lotus, 
Nelumbo lutea. It was stated, furthermore, 
that they had considered the matter im- 
portant enough to justify a report to the 
Department of Agriculture. The writer 
being attracted by the subject made in- 
quiries of the Department and received 
some interesting information. 

This beautiful plant is closely allied to the 
Hindu lotus and, as, in the case of that far- 
famed aquatic plant, both its seeds and its 
jointed root-stocks form a nutritious food. 
This has been known for untold generations 
to American Indians. Some of them, such 
as the Osage and Omaha tribes, still include 
it in their larder. The seeds, which re- 
semble the small acorn which grows on 
the chinquapin oak, are sometimes called 
water chinquapins and the Indians eat them 
while they are still comparatively green. 
The thickened root-stock which is found 
in the mud of shallow inlets and bays of 


rivers is prized as a vegetable, being used 
with moose meat and the flesh of other 
animals to form a sort of stew. It is 
gathered by those patient housewives, the 
Indian squaws, who sometimes wade into 
the water waist high, or more, and feel for 
this succulent product with their bare toes! 
This sounds pretty heroic, especially as this 
natural crop is not infrequently gathered 
in the winter when the ice must be broken 
in order to reach it. In view of the vast 
usefulness to the civilized world of certain 
other food plants used by American Indians, 
such as corn and potatoes, it might be well 
worth while toanalyze this plant with respect 
to its nutritive qualities—all the more so 
because of its beauty, its flowers being 
a rich yellow instead of white or rose color 
like those of the Asiatic lotus, or blue like 
those of the less closely related Egyptian 
lotus but of similar form in flower and leaf. 
One great advantage which it possesses is 
its plentiful growth in a state of nature. 
Apparently the Indians made no attempt 
to cultivate it, though it is possible that they 
may have enlarged its native beds. 
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COLONEL ROOSEVELT WITH _ HIS SISTER, 
MRS. COWLES 


(From the new volume of ‘‘Letters’’) 


Letters from Theodore Roosevelt to Anna 
Roosevelt Cowles: 1870-1918. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 323 pp. 


Roosevelt’s letters to his older sister, Mrs. 
Cowles, covering a period of nearly fifty years, of 
course have historical value, containing as they do 
requent allusions to the political events of the 
noment, but they are even more interesting as 
sevealing the writer’s intimate concerns and home 
life for a long period of years. Like Roosevelt’s 
letters to his children, published several years ago, 
they show the writer’s keen interest in everything 
‘hat was going on about him. 


Woodrow Wilson: the Man, His Times and 
His Task. By William Allen White. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 527 pp. Ill. 

The public that already knows William Allen 
White will have its own idea of the kind of life of 
Wilson that White would be likely to write. No one 
would expect from him an academic record of events, 
nor does White suggest the picture of a biographer 
who would suppress the facts whenever they seemed 
to tell against his hero. We may be assured that 
whenever White writes about a man in or out of 
office he will be frank and, barring human limita- 
tions, impartial. In this biography of Woodrow 
Wilson the author develops unsuspected powers as 
a psychologist. These, combined with his well- 
proved ability to write clear, vivid English, have 


Biographies 


produced a book quite out of the ordinary. Most of 
us do not believe that a definitive life of Wilsen is 
yet possible. Many years must pass before he can 
take his rightful place in history. Yet books like 
Mr. White’s are extremely helpful, perhaps even 
necessary. They at least point the way to the 
truth that in time will be revealed. 


The True Story of Woodrow Wilson. By David 
Lawrence. George H. Doran Company. 368 pp. 

Mr. Lawrence can give substantial reasons to 
justify his claim that in this book he is telling the 
true story of Woodrow Wilson, at least for the last 
eighteen years of his life. During that period Mr. 
Lawrence was more or less closely associated with 
Wilson—first as a student at Princeton and later as 
a newspaper correspondent. He writes as a journal- 
ist, giving first-hand information based upon per- 
sonal inquiry and observation. He tells us that 
every one of the principals mentioned in the story 
of Wilson’s public career was personally known to 
him (Mr. Lawrence) and that with most of them he 
discussed at one time or another the events de- 
scribed in this book. Information on controversial 
points has been checked from both sides. There can 
be no question that Mr. Lawrence has prepared a 
faithful record of the facts in Wilson’s life as he 
knew them—a record which it would have been 
impossible to duplicate. 


The Messages and Papers of Woodrow Wilson. 
With Editorial Notes, an Introduction by Albert 
Shaw and an Analytical Index. The Review of 
Reviews Corporation. Two volumes: 1251 pp. 

Whatever may be one’s personal opinion of the 
Wilson Administration, whatever interpretation of 
President Wilson’s acts may be accepted, his own 
words will always be consulted in the last resort. 
His messages, papers and addresses from 1913 to 
1921 are presented in these two volumes, in a form 
convenient for reference. An introduction, sum- 
marizing Mr. Wilson’s public record, is supplied by 
the Editor of this magazine. Editorial notes ac- 
company the messages and papers. 


The Life of John W. Davis. By Theodore A. 
Huntley. Edited, with a Compilation of Speeches, 
by Horace Green. Duffield and Co. 295 pp. Ill. 


A belated campaign life of the Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency which appeared only three 
weeks before the close of the canvass. The author 
is the Washington correspondent of the Pittsburgh 
Post, and he began early in the winter of 1924 to set 
forth the claims of Mr. Davis to the Presidential 
nomination. The latter half of the book is devoted 
to a compilation of speeches and addresses. 
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Memoirs of an Editor: Fifty Years of Ameri- 
tan Journalism. By Edward P. Mitchell. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 458 pp. Ill. 


Mr. Mitchell was one of the small group of men 
who made ‘the newspaper man’s newspaper,”’ as it 
was called—the late Charles A. Dana’s New York 
Sun. Inthe years when 
he was editor-in-chief of 
that newspaper no one 
in New York knew more 
people who were worth 
while. Mr. Mitchell 
dees not call his book a 
history of his times nor 
a treatise on journalism. 
Yet from the nature of 
the case it makes dis- 
tinct contributions in 
both fields. It is an at- 
tractive book in every 
sense. Those veterans 
among writers for the 
press, who in the old 
days found so much that 
was fascinating on the 
editorial page of the Sun, 
will have a fresh interest 

, in the recollections of 
EDWARD P. MITCHELL the man who did so 
much to make the Sun 
what it was. There is no better survey of Ameri- 
can journalism covering the same period. 





The Joys and Tribulations of an Editor. By L. 
Frank Tooker. Century Company. 369 pp. Ill. 


In writing this book Mr. Tooker has done an un- 
usual thing. He has thrown open to the general 
public the doors of the magazine editorial sanctum. 
The offices of the Century magazine, in which Mr. 
Tooker has lived and worked for nearly forty years, 
have been entered during that time by throngs of 
contributors who have their own individual titles 
to literary fame. The magazine itself, long con- 
ducted by Richard Watson Gilder and later by 
Robert Underwood Johnson, did much to foster and 
promote the best in American letters. From the 

















THE OLD “SUN” BUILDING IN DANA’S TIME 
(From ‘‘Memoirs of an Editor’’) 


glimpse that Mr. Tooker gives us of the ideals and 
traditions of the Century editorial staff and of their 
methods of work we gain an enhanced respect for the 
qualities of those who founded and built up the 
magazine and so long maintained its high standards. 


Francis Wilson’s Life of Himself. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 463 pp. III. 


Francis Wilson has passed more than fifty years of 
his life on the American stage because he loves it 
and this book sets forth some of the reasons why 
this popular comedian has found life in the theater 
so joyous. Although he calls his book a life of him- 
self, he really tells as much about his associates 

as he does about his own career. 
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Among his friends have been Edwin 
Booth, Joseph Jefferson, the Drews, 
and many theatrical folk of this and 
the preceding generation. But Mr. 
Wilson’s interests have not been con- 
fined to his own profession. In their 
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THE “CENTURY” IN ITS YOUTH 


(From ‘‘The Joys and Tribulations of an Editor’’) 


lifetimes he delighted in the society 
of James Whitcomb Riley, Eugene 
Field, Walt Whitman and kindred 
spirits. In a presentation copy of 
‘Old-Fashioned Roses,” Riley wrote 
for Wilson: 


“T’d ruther be an actor man 

That makes the sad world laugh, 
Than any other kind o’ man 

That sports a’ ortergraph.” 


And Eugene Field, in a copy of his 
“Second Book of Verse,” wrote: 
“Writing the names of those I tove 

the hest, 
Lo, Francis Wilson’s name leads all 
the rest.” 
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Clyde Fitch and His Letters. By Montrose J. 
Moses and Virginia Gerson. Boston: Little, Brown 
and Company. 406 pp. IIl. 


Few American playwrights have been as versatile 
or prolific as the late Clyde Fitch (how many have 
ever had five plays running at once in New York?). 
Now that the memorial edition of his plays has been 
completed (Mr. Fitch died in 1909), there will be a 
special interest in this collection of his letters, 
These reveal his friendships with a great number of 
actors, managers and men of letters. What is of 
more value, they reveal Fitch himself, taken off his 
guard, for they are hurried, impulsive and written 
with no special regard for literary style. They 
disclose the enthusiasms of youth running on into 
middle age. 


Eugene Field’s Creative Years. By Charles H. 
Dennis. Doubleday, Page and Company. 332 pp. 


Thirty-five years ago the Chicago Daily News had 
a “column” headed “Sharps and Flats.” Chica- 
goans may be found to- 
3 day who will tell you 
that not one of the pre- 
tentious ‘‘column” con- 
ductors of our time is 
the equal of ’Gene Field, 
the lovable and versatile 
genius who presided over 
‘“‘Sharps and Flats” and 
wrote it all himself. But 
Field had other titles to 
fame. He was a poet of 
no mean rank in his day 
and a writer of charming 
verse for children. With 
it all he hada rare gift for 
friendship. Mr. Dennis 
was one of his comrades 
on the News staff and 
drawsa sympathetic por- 
trait from the standpoint 
of an old friend and co- 
worker. It is indicative 
of the appeal that Field’s personality made to his 
contemporaries that two recently published books 
of memoirs—that by Mr. Mitchell, of the New 
York Sun, and Francis Wilson’s “ Life of Himself” — 
speak of him at length, although he died more than 
a quarter of a century ago. 





EUGENE FIELD 
(Greatest of ‘‘Columnists’’) 


The Real John Burroughs: Personal Recollec- 
tion and Friendly Estimate. By William Sloane 
Kennedy. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 25opp. Ill. 


Mr. Kennedy is determined that John Burroughs 
shall not become what Robert G. Ingersoll said 
George Washington was—“ only a steel engraving.” 
Possibly Burroughs has been unfortunate in receiv- 
ing from various sources too much fulsome eulogy. 
He himself said in one of his letters to Mr. Kennedy, 
““T welcome honest criticism,’’ and we know that in 
his autobiographical writings he never tried to put 
himself on a pedestal. Mr. Kennedy’s attitude in 
this book is fair and friendly, and he seeks to picture 
the man exactly as he was. In a chapter entitled 
“Some Mistakes of Burroughs” Mr. Kennedy seems 
to show that Burroughs was far from infallible as an 
observer of Nature. This, however, may well be 
left to the naturalists for decision. - 


Thomas Alva Edison: an Intimate Record. 
By Francis Arthur Jones. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 399 pp. IIl. 

The romantic story of Edison’s life, which ap- 
peared sixteen years ago, has required complete 
revision because of the 
remarkable additions to 
the record that have 
been made by the great 
inventor during the in- 
tervening years. The 
sub-title, “Sixty Years 
of an Inventor’s Life,” 
which was used with the 
first addition, has been 
dropped because Mr. 
Edison has made it ob- 
solete by refusing to 
quit work. An interest- 
ing chapter tells how 
Mr. Edison, at seventy, 
“did his bit” in the war. 
Other recent episodes in 
his life are related here 
for the first time. 





The Romantic Rise 
of a Great American. 
By Russell H. Conwell. 
Harper & Bros. 225 pp. 


© Walter S. Shinn 
THOMAS A, EDISON 
AT SEVENTY 


The story of the successful business career of John 
Wanamaker, as told by his old friend, Dr. Conwell, 
who had personal knowledge of most of the facts 
that he relates. A complete biography of Mr. 
Wanamaker by Herbert Adams Gibbons is an- 
nounced for early publication. 


Admiral De Grasse: One of the Great Forgot- 
ten Men. By Canon Max Caron. Withan Intro- 
duction by Mgr. Gibier, Bishop of Versailles. Trans- 
lation by Dr. Mathilde Masse and the Marquis 
d’Andelarre. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 
253 pp. Iil. 

A brief sketch of the French Admiral who com- 
manded the fleet sent by France to the aid of the 
Colonies in our Revolutionary War. This great 
French sailor, who cooperated so effectively with 
Washington in the siege of Yorktown, has been 
almost forgotten, even by his own countrymen. In 
this country the Count Rochambeau is better re- 
membered. It is announced that the proceeds from 
the sale of this book are to go to the funds of the War 
Orphans, Admiral De Grasse’s Agricultural Institute. 
The price of the book is $2.50. 


Bare Souls. By Gamaliel Bradford. Harper & 
Brothers. 340 pn. IIl. 


Mr. Bradford, who has built up a reputation in 
recent years by applying modern psychological 
methods in the writing of biography, makes a brief 
excursion in this volume away from the group of 
American subjects who have thus far chiefly engaged 
his attention and here portrays a few of the great 
writers of England and France—Lamb, Keats, 
Cowper, Fitzgerald, Walpole, Gray, Voltaire, Flau- 
bert. Mr. Bradford has become an adept in the 
employment of the letters of famous men to aid in 
the revelation of their characters. 
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Popular Books of History 


History of the American Frontier: 1763-1893. dwelt inland. One finds in these pages not a little 
By Frederic L. Paxson. Houghton Mifflin Com- justification for Dickens’ “American Notes.” It is 
a seemingly authentic account of what has been 


any. 598 pp. ae 
pany 9 PI ; termed America’s “awkward age.” 
America awoke with a start a generation ago to 
the fact that her frontier had all but disappeared. The Romance of Forgotten Towns. By John T. 


Up to that time our whole national history had Faris, Harper & Brothers. 335 pp. IIL. 

virtually been the history of our frontier. Professor ; 

Paxson is the first author to attempt a complete With commendable industry Dr. Faris has 
history of the American frontier as such. He begins brought to light a series of romances that but for his 
with the Colonies as they were in 1763, after the  ¢fforts and those of certain local and State historical 
French and Indian War, and follows their Western Societies might have been lost to posterity. In this 
development, the absorption of vast areas of new broad country there is an amazingly large number 
lands in the West, the building of railroads and the of towns that have failed and been abandoned. 
transformation of the wilderness into territories and Most of us know one or two such places. Dr. Faris 


from territories into States. This steadily advanc- has tried to tell of typical communities in many 
ing frontier spelled national unity and national States. He includes stories of early Colonial settle- 
growth. In short, it was the history of America. ments, of struggles with the Indians, of colonies that 


failed because of selfish attempts at exploitation, 
The Fabulous Forties: 1840-1850. (A Pres- of first ventures west of the Alleghanies, of French 
entation of Family Life.) By Meade Minnigerode. ‘Wns in the Mississippi Valley, of attempts to 
: 4 ; ; 4 settle colonies of foreigners, and of many incidents 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 345 pp. Ill. of disaster that for one reason or another befell so 
The decade of the forties was the era of the Mexi- many American communities. The title of the book 
can War and the California gold excitement, but the Was well chosen. It is no exaggeration. 
author of this entertaining book did not have to go 
West of the Hudson River to find an abundance of The Spirit of the Revolution. By John C. 
curious and illuminating material. From a perusal Fitzpatrick. Houghton Mifflin Company. 300 pp. 
of his pages one comes to the conclusion that the 
people who lived on Manhattan Island in those days 
were quite as naive, if not as vulgar, as those who Mr. Fitzpatrick, at his post in the manuscript 
division of the Library of Congress at Washington, 
has ready access to the original sources of American 
history. In this book he has deliberately chosen to 
discuss topics that have either been altogether 
ignored by historians of the American Revolution 
or have been only slightingly treated because of the 
difficulty of obtaining the essential facts. Such 
matters as the Medal of Honor of the Continental 
Army, the bands of that Army, the Army’s bread 
and its superintendent of bakers, the Army uni- 
form, the ‘Invalid Regiment and Its Colonel,” the 
‘‘Committees of Correspondence and Safety,’’ and 
‘‘Washington’s Headquarters in Seven States” are 
all of real interest both to the student of Washing- 
ton’s campaigns and to the general reader who 
perhaps cares more for the real spirit of the Revolu- 
tion than for a dry statistical summary of its causes 
and progress. Whoever reads Mr. Fitzpatrick’s 
vibrant chapters will not fail to get a better under- 
standing of ‘the times that tried men’s souls.” 


With portraits. 





The History of the United States Post Office 
to the Year 1829. By Wesley Everett Rich. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 190 pp. 

One of the chapters in Mr. Fitzpatrick’s book is 
devoted to an account of the Post Office of the 
Revolutionary War. Dr. Rich, in his Harvard 
monograph, bringing the history of our postal 
service down to the year 1829, also gives much 
attention to the early days of the Post Office, 
especially from the outbreak of hostilities in 1775 to 
the establishment of the new Federal Government 
fourteen years later. It has been said with truth 
that the Post Office is the only branch of our Federal 
service which links the old Confederation of the 
A FASHION PLATE OF THE FORTIES OUT OF Revolutionary period with the existing national 

““GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK” government. Dr. Rich gives a good account of the 
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rapid extension of the service, its internal organiz - 
tion, its financial operations, and the intervention 
of politics in the Department. 


Colonial Women of Affairs: a Study of Women 
in Business and the Professions in America before 
1776. By Elisabeth Anthony Dexter. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. 203 pp. Il. 

The very title of this book is a surprise, if not a 
positive shock. The standard authorities on the 
social history of America have not, as a rule, led us 
to suppose that prior to 1776 women had occupied 
a very prominent place in business or the professions. 
Yet Mrs. Dexter seems to produce evidence that 
Colonial women preémpted in greater or less degree 
almost every field ‘of present-day feminine activity. 
Women, it seems, were not unknown in the shop, 
the pulpit, on the stage and even at the editorial desk 
in those times. Mrs. Dexter reproduces a number 
of newspaper advertisements showing that women 
took an active part in both wholesale and retail 
business before the Revolution. 


Blockade and Sea Power: the Blockade, 1914- 
1919, and Its Significance for a Worid State. 
By Maurice Parmelee. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 449 pp. 

This book gives a full account of the blockade 
maintained by the Allies in the World War and 
analyzes the decisive influence of blockade measures 
as manifested in those years. He describes the 
effect of these measures upon the neutral countries, 
the methods that those countries used to regulate 
their own trade, the effects of the blockade upon the 
health and economic condition of blockaded coun- 
tries, and the part that the blockade played in 
winning the war. 


Our Capital On the Potomac. By [Iielen 
Nicolay. The Century Company. 545 pp. IIl. 


Starting with the assumption that a town is made 
up of people, buildings and ideals, Miss Nicolay 
shows that the City of Washington began with 
ideals and gradually acquired people and buildings. 
In this process of growth she certainly differed from 
most cities. Miss Nicolay has long been a resident 
of Washington, and the research which enabled her 


to describe the growth of the city from the time 
when it was designated as the nation’s capital was 
evidently a labor of love. 


Your Washington and Mine. By Louise Payson 
Latimer. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 382 pp. II. 

The story of the Federal capital is told by Miss 
Latimer in concise and illuminating text, illustrated 
by a large number of interesting pictures. 


Twelve Years at the Imperial German Court. 
By Count Robert Zedlitz-Triitszchler. Translated 
by Alfred Kalisch. George H. Doran Company. 
306 pp. 

The author of this work was Controller of the 
Household at the Kaiser’s Court from 1903 to 1910. 
Each day the Count wrote down what he heard and 
saw at the Court, and so his memoirs of court life 
are not lacking in color.. Publication of this book 
in Germany caused the author’s name to be removed 
from the roll of the Officers’ Association, and he 
thereby forfeited the title of ““Kamerad.” His 
family, being nobles, disowned him, and many 
royalists disapproved of his frankness. 


The Heritage of Cotton: the Fibre of Two 
Worlds and Many Ages. By M.D. C. Crawford. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 244 pp. Il. 

This is believed to be the first complete story of 
the fibre which has played so vital a part in the 
artistic, commercial and economic history of the 
world almost from the beginning. Mr. Crawford 
has a fine appreciation of cotton as a culture factor 
and the selection of illustrations for this book has 
been made accordingly. It is a rarely beautiful 
volume. 


Beacon Lights of Science: a Survey of Human 
Achievement from the Earliest Recorded Times. 
By Theodore F. Van Wagenen. Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company. 444 pp. IIl. 

Brief biographies of the men who have taken the 
lead in the advance of human knowledge from the 
earliest recorded times to the present. Taken to- 
gether, these sketches constitute a continuous sur- 
vey of human achievement. 





Other Lands 


The World of To-Day: the Marvels of Nature 
and the Creations of Man. Edited by Sir Harry 
Johnston and Dr. Haden Guest. G. P. Putnam’s 
Vol. I: 241 pp. Ill. Vol. II: 256 pp. Ill. 

Great as is the library of books devoted to de- 
scriptions of the lands and peoples of the world, 
there is a continual demand for its increase. What- 
ever may have been true of past ages, our present 
civilization is not a static one. Hardly any part of 
the earth’s surface is wholly free from the tendency 
to change. Those countries which count for most in” 
our thought of the world’s progress are notable for 
the extent and rapidity of changes in both the 
physical and spiritual realms. From time to time 


Sons. 


and Peoples 


we need new surveys of the earth, so to speak. 
Since the close of the World War we have felt this 
need most acutely. Sir Harry Johnston and Dr. 
Haden Guest have sought to supply the stay-at- 
home section of humanity with a vision of some of 
the more significant features among what they 
term ‘“‘the marvels of nature and the creations of 
man.” Ina series of four volumes they give authori- 
tative information about the various countries and 
peoples, with descriptions of the most remarkabie 
scenery of the world. Accompanying the text is a 
truly wonderful gallery of pictures which contribute 
greatly to our knowledge of the life of the various 
peoples as well as the physical features of the lands 
in which they dwell. 
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Czechoslovakia: a Survey of Economic and 


Social Conditions. Edited by Dr. Josef Gruber. 


Translated from Czech , Manuscripts by A. Broz, 
S. V. Klima and J. J. Kral. 


At least one European country can show a record 
of steady progress since the close of the World War. 
The Republic of Czechoslovakia was established 
only six years ago, yet it already holds a place of 
leadership among the nations of Central Europe and 
in economic and social conditions is well at the 
front. Americans have a peculiar interest in the 
fortunes of this infant republic, and will find in a 
compact survey prepared by Professor Gruber, of 
Prague, a suggestive statement of the resources and 
problems of the young republic as they present 
themselves to her government ministers, professors 
and business men. Czechoslovakia is richly en- 
dowed with mineral wealth and has an extensive 
supply of water power. Her industrial prosperity 


Macmillan. 256 pp. 


would seem assured if she can obtain foreign 
markets, and the publication of such books as this 
will help to that end. 


Canada and Newfoundland. By Frank G. 
Carpenter. (Carpenter’s World Travels.) Double- 
day, Page & Company. 311 pp. IIL. 


The distinctive feature of Carpenter’s series of 
‘World Travels” is that all the volumes were 
written on the ground by a single author. As each 
country is treated independently, the reader who 
desires to sample the series might well begin witl 
the volume on “Canada and Newfoundland.’ 
This is not merely a description of scenery but 2 
setting forth of social and economic conditions. It 
gives the reader a new conception of the vast natural 
resources of the great Dominion to the north of us. 
Mr. Carpenter has completed 300,000 miles of 
travel over the earth’s surface, and is still ‘going 


” 


strong. 





Sociology 


Racial Realities in Europe. By Lothrop Stod- 


dard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 252 pp. 


A remarkably interesting book upon the racial 
types of Europe and the influence upon politics and 
economics exerted by this important factor. Each 
country is dealt with in a thorough manner, the 
composition of its people analyzed, and its past 
history, present condition, and future tendencies 
outlined. Mr. Stoddard reaches the conclusion that 
heredity is of far greater importance than mere 
environment, hence that racial makeup is the 
determining factor in the progress of a nation and in 
the settlement of the problems that confront it. 
His chapter on Italy contains a brief but remarkably 
illuminating analysis of the Fascist movement, 
which he believes to be well-suited to the racial 
temperament of that country. Our own American 
immigration problem is touched on in the concluding 
chapter. He assails the “‘ melting pot” theory, while 
he vigorously upholds the supremacy of the North 
European stock which, with its customs and 
heritage, has always been the backbone of our 
country—the real America. He advocates rigorous 
immigration laws, and the preceding chapters of 
the book strongly tend to bring the reader to the 
same view. Mr. Stoddard shows a remarkable 
grasp of European politics, problems and aspira- 
tions. He has written an instructive book of great 
value in explaining the underlying causes of Europe’s 
troubles. 


The Character of Races: as Influenced by 
Physical Environment, Natural Selection and 
Historical Development. By Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 393 pp. With maps 
and charts. 

Dr. Huntington is of those who would emphasize 
the importance of environment in molding and 
modifying the character of races. Some years ago, 


in a book called “Civilization and Climate,’ he 
argued that the general distribution of civilization 
and progress depends largely upon climate. He also 
attempted to show that the influence of climate is 
strongly modified by migrations of peoples ané 
cultures, by racial mixture, by inventions and dis- 
coveries, and by ideas, such as religion. He still 
felt, however, that these factors did not fully explain 
certain highly significant features of the distribution 
of human progress. Especially in China, he saw the 
curious anomaly of a progressive South and a con- 
servative North. After much research he now 
believes that at least a partial explanation of such 
facts is found in natural selection, arising most 
frequently under the stress of over-population and 
migration. He was led to accept this principle by a 
study of famines in China. His present book ia 
devoted to an exposition of the influence of environ- 
ment on races, based upon the latest and fullest 
investigations. 

Gentlemen of the Jury: Reminiscences of 
Thirty Years at the Bar. By Francis L. Wellman. 
Macmillan. 298 pp. Iil. 

While Mr. Wellman’s manner is gay and he makes 
it clear that he has no wish to be counted among 
‘moral lecturers and serious reformers,” his book is 
decidedly instructive, as well as entertaining. It 
is one of the very few attempts on the part of a 
member of the bar to convey to the average juror 
a sense of the importance and dignity of jury ser- 
vice. Mr. Wellman writes from an experience of 
more than one thousand cases before juries. He 
succeeds remarkably well in suggesting methods 
by which perjury may be detected and truth dis- 
tinguished from falsehood in testimony. Thou- 
sands of men are called each year to serve their 
first term in the jury box. Mr. Wellman addresses 
himself to these men especially. His efforts are 
no less effective because he resorts freely to anec- 
dote, relating many amusing court experiences. 











